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PREFACE. 



I HAVE but little to say, in the way of 
preface to the following disquisition; that 
which is introductory of the subject, being 
incorporated into the first chapter, and 
that which is apologetical, into the last. 

My general object has been, to vindi- 
cate the poem, fame, and personality of 
Homer, and to demonstrate the judgment of 
his accurate discerner, Aristotle, against 
the violations of some distinguished modern 
critics; who appear to have regarded the 
names, and works, of those great authors, 
as a common of inheritance, on which the 
latest posterity are free to exercise the havoc 
of their fancy and caprice, without impeach- 
ment of waste* 



VI PREFACE. 

I have to solicit the reader, to abstain 
from anticipating me in the progress of ihe 
argument, by breaking in upon its course ; 
and to exercise the patience, of pursuing 
it in the order in which it is presented 
to him. To entitle myself to this grace, I 
have studiously endeavoured to avoid pro- 
lixity and digression, although the occasion 
offered many strong temptations to both; 
and to compress the matter into as narrow 
a compass, as could consist with the effi- 
cacy of the argument. 

Whether, in this age of politics and 
novels, the English reader may be induced 
to make experiment of a diet, less heating 
than the one, and more nutrimental than 
the other, I know not ; but I have adapted 
the materials with a view to his service, as 
well as to that of the reader of the original 
Iliad. 

In the English versions, I have quoted 
from Pope wherever the general sense has 
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been sufficient ; where a closer rendering 
of the original has been requisite, I have, 
in a very few instances, used Dry den, 
Cowper, or Wakefield in his notes on Pope. 
Where none of these have given the sense 
with the minuteness demanded by the ar- 
gument, I have been under the necessity 
of supplying the deficiency, by varying, 
in those places, the translation of Pope. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE DIVERSITT OF JUDGMENT, OF ARISTOTLE AND THE MODERN 
CRITICS, UPON THE EPIC PROPERTIES OF THE ILIAD. 

It is a fact, which well deserves the serious chap. 
consideration of every reflecting scholar ; that 
whereas the great teacher of the art of poetry, 
from whom we pirofess to have derived the first 
principles qf that art, has represented the ^iad 
of Homer. to be a perfect model of the Epopm, 
with respect both, ^o unity and integrity of plan, 
and exact relation to a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, yet, his dispiples of the latter ag^s 
have denied these properties to belong to the 
Jliad ; and although they acknowledge the 
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CHAP, justness of his judgment with respect to the 
poem of the Odyssey, and readily admit that it 
possesses all these properties, yet they have 
ventured to think, that they have discovered 
their illustrious Master to be entirely mistaken 
in the character which he has ascribed to the 
former poem. 

It is certainly no extravagant demand on 
common modesty, to require some deliberate 
reflection on so remarkable a case; aiid some 
patient investigation of the cause, which can 
have produced so strange an opposition of 
sentiment between the ancient teacher and his 
modem scholars, with respect to the one poem, 
while they entirely agree with: respect to the 
other. 

If we listen to Aristotle, the Iliad is formed 
upon an unity of plan so perfect, and demon- 
strates in its ' composition and structure, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, so admirably 
marked, measured, proportioned, and articu- 
lated together, that there is no discordancy, 
deficiency, or redundancy, in all its extent. If, 
on the other hand, we listen to some of the 
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principal critics aad comrpentators of modem chap. 
times, the Iliad is notably defective in all these 
qualities^ ^ 

If we ask, how it came to pass that Aristotle 
pronounced such a judgment upon it, we are 
told, generally, that the improvement and 
refinement of criticism in these latter ages, 
have generated a new and exquisite sagacity, 
with which the age of Aristotle was altogether 
unacquainted ; and that it is by means of this 
more perfect sense, that we are now enabled to 
discern defects^ in the poem, which eluded the 
grosser perception of that ancient Instructor. * 

But this answer will not satisfy the judgment 
of any one, who holds the scale of reason in his 
mind.with a jealous severity of justice; for, after 
all, it is but an ei parte judgment, and nO man 
may be a. final j udg^ in ; his own cause. It is. 



' Frustra sumi, nihil omnino esse in Iliadis partibus 
sibi dissimile, nihil nisi quod sibi a summo ad imum re- 
spondeat. — Heyne. 

" Nee ingenia ilia tempore subacta erant harum rerum 
jttdicio. — ^^WoiFE; - 
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XJHAP. indeed, a mere begging of the question; which 
if it be not granted, the replicant must needs 
look out for a better answer. We may admit, 
to the utmost extent of the truth, the vast im- 
provement which criticism has gained since the 
revival of learning in Europe, and yet may justly 
question the truth of the particular fact alleged, 
that Aristotle deliberately judged contrary to 
the truth in a matter, in which that refined 
criticism was in no way necessary ; and where 
a measure of acuteness very far inferior to his, 
nay, only a little share of plain common sense, 
was amply sufficient to decide. For, whether 
or not a poem is founded upon some one principle 
or argument, which extends through, and con- 
nects all its parts ; whether the same argument 
that begins it, does also end it ; and whether it 
presents any sensible intermediate point, through 
which the direction of the argument passes from 
its beginning to its end ; are things which it 
requires no peculiar sagacity of discernment to 
perceive. Now, Aristotle affirms, that all these 
qualities subsist in the Iliad ; and the modem 
critics wholly deny it. As, therefore, we refuse 
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to the moderns to judge finally ill their own suit i chap. 
and deny that they are qualified to decide the 
question peremptorily, by virtue of any special 
authority which they can possess; we must caU 
upon them again, to state positively, what 
reasons they have for thinking, that they have 
judged of the construction of the Iliad with 
greater aQuteness and greater accuracy than 
the eminent master whose judgment they con- 
tradict ? 

To this appeal they make answer; that, 
when they apply the general, or primary arr 
gument to the whole body of the poem, as a rule 
or measure by which to gauge it, they find that 
the length of the poem exceeds the length of the 
measure ; and, moreover, that it does not truly 
answer to the gradations of beginning, middle, 
and etid, upon the scale, as aflSrraed by Aristotle. 

Must we then say, that Aristotle did not 
know how to apply the rule, in the particular 
case of the Iliad? or that he could not perceive 
the disagreement of the poem with the rule 
which he applied? One of these we must pf 
necessity say,^and subscribe implicitly to ; the 
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€ A AP. judgment 6( the modems; unless we will 
equalize probabilities, by supposing it to be 
equally probable, that the modems may not have 
gauged the poem with sufficient skill and 
acuteness. 

Yet, the operation should not be so very 
difficult, but that if both had used the same 
measure, both must have found the same results. 
F6r, if two men should measure the same extent 
of road by miles and furlongs, the results of their 
mensurations must be the same. But if one 
should mistake furlongs for miles^ and roods for 
furlongs, the results must be widely diflFerent : 
and what should we say, in that case, if the 
latter should condemn the survey of the other, 
and pronounce it to be erroneous by a considerable 
escess? 

If the rule by which Aristotle and the mo- 
dems have severally measured the lUad, should 
' chatice not to be one and the satne, their results 
must necessarily be very different ; but then, 
the lattet may be no betteiT authbrfsed to con- 
demn the mensuration of the fohner, than the 
latter oiF the two'iurveybrs whom I have sup- 
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posed, would be authorized to condemn the chap. 
survey of the former. 

Now, the rule for measuring the Iliad, is 
the Primary and Governing Argument of the 
Poem. It was by this rule, that Aristotle found 
in it all those perfect qualities which he has 
alleged ; and the modems declare, that it is by 
this same rule that they find it altogether 
defective of those qualities. But, did they .both 
use the same rule? Yes! reply the moderns} for 
we likewise use the primary argument* This is 
indeed the same, nominally ; but has it ever yet 
been clearly proved, that what the latter have 
assumed for the primary argument, is the same 
that was accounted such by Aristotle? I appre- 
hend that it has not ; and from hence will aris6 
these very matetistl questions : Did Aristatle and 
the moderns assume the same thing for the primary 
argument of the Iliad, or very different things? 
If the \dMer, Which of the ttva assumed the trtm 
argument? And lastly, What was that trwar^ 
gument ? 

These questions, we shall now endeavour to 
resolve. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE JUDGMENT OF ARISTOTLE, RESPECTING THE EPIC 

PROPERTIES OF THE ILIAD. 

CHAP. It is admitted^ that we possess the Iliad in the 
same state^ as to its general structure, in which 
it was possessed by Aristotle; with the differ- 
ences only of such depravations as occur to all 
ancient writings, in the succession of many 
ages, and of innumerable transcriptions: which 
depravations usually become more numerous, 
in proportion to the interest which is taken in 
the work. We know, that our own Sacred 
Scriptures, parts of which are of considerably 
higher antiquity ; than the poems of Homer, 
have . not escaped similar depravations ; yet we 
know at the same time, that although many 
thousand variations and corruptions of the text 
have -been ascertained, they in no way disturb 
or vitiate the general purport of those sacred 
volumes. 

In tl^e same manner, we are to consider 
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that we now hold the Iliad as it was held by chap. 
Aristotle; that is to say, as having sustained 
the errors and violations of careless scribes and 
meddling critics, but yet remaining substan- 
tially the same, as to the gfeneral matter of the 
narrative and order of the recital. 

It is upon this Iliad that Aristotle's remarks 
were made, and it was to thiis Iliad that his 
principles were applied ; and we have therefore 
to consider, what his principles were, and to 
observe the results which he affirms to have 
followed the application of those principles to 
the poem. 

In the first place : He affirms, thzi the main 
subject, or fable, which he contemplated in it, 
that is, the primary, or general argument, is 
simple, or single; whereas that which he con- 
templated in the Odyssey, is complicated.^ 
From hence it will follow, that no variety of 
incidents combine to constitute the primary 



C» 10« — hfA*9 IX(«f, kfrXovv xen flratOiiTixoir (froiujxtt), ^ ^i Ohio'a'ua, 
wiwXtyf^tfov. — c. 24. Edit. Winstanley. 
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« 

CHAP, argument of the Iliad ; but that all its incidents 
are subordinate to the simplicity of its argument, 
which comprehends and combines them all. 

In the next place : He affirms, that this 
simple argument is engaged with one action,^ 
which is, in itself, a one, entire^ and perfect 
whole; exhibiting all the proper and essential 
qualities of unity and entireness, viz. a begin- 
ningf apx^ — a middle, (Aicov — and an end, nXo^, 
each correlative to the other, and all articul$ited 
intimately together. 

What he means by a whole, and by a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end, he most distinctly 
explains. " A whole,'' he says, *' is that which 
** has beginning, middle, and end. A begin- 
" ning, is that which does not necessarily fol- 
'* low from any thing that precedes it, but 
** which has something that must necessarily 
** follow it: an end, on the contrary, is that 
** which follows something that preceded it, 
*' either necessarily or ordinarily, but which 
'^ has nothing to follow it: a middle, is that 



rnv IAi«%». — c. 8. 
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' ' which has something that necessarily both g h a p. 

II. 

" precedes and follows it."^ 

Let us now consider, how far it is probable, 
or even possible, that Aristotle should have 
fallen into any error in making these affirma- 
tions of the Iliad ; when it is admitted, that he 
has fallen into no such error in his representa- 
tions of the Odyssey. Nothing can be more 
perspicuous than his own view of these points ; 
because nothing can be more perspicuous than 
the view of them which he communicates tp 
his reader. Wherefore should he have affirmed 
that the subject or argument is simple or single , 
but because his mind perceived a character of 
simplicity, or singleness^ subsisting in it ? Where- 
fore should he affirm it to be a perfect unity , de- 
monstrating all the essential properties of unity, 
but because his mind contemplated such a 



' OXoy ^f f0T», TO <;^oy app^qv, xai fAta-ov, xat TfXtVTijf* ^^X*} ^i 
t<m9f uvro ynv /ai) f$ etvetyxi^q (abt d?\Xo f9T»* /xir' fxiiyo y irtpot 
TFiipVKsy fiyai 9} y»yfj>0«»* TfiXfVTf} ^f TovrayTtoy, o eivro /xir' «XXo 
vtfvKt9 thfnty q f$ ay«7»)}(, i} uq fsriron'oXv* /xtra ^r tovto aXXo 
ot/^sv* fuady ^f, Ka% avTo /xtr' aXXo, «ai fjitr ix.h¥0 iri^py. -— -C. 7. 
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CHAP, character in the poem ? For these are not ob- 
jects that require any depth of research to be 
discerned, or that lie inyolyed in any intricacy 
or obscority ; if they exist at all, they must lie 
upon the sur&ce, and be exposed to the eye of 
every beholder. WiU any one, therefore, who 
knows any thing at all about Aristotle, venture 
to maintain a doubt, whether his mind was 
competent to distinguish between unity and 
plurality ? 

But this is not all : When Aristotle ascribed 
those qualities to the Iliad, he did not apply a 
pre-existing rule, in the application of which 
he might err through an imperfect apprehension 
of it ; as when we, at the present day, apply 
that rule. The rule was one of his own forming 
and propounding ; it was the fruit of hi3 own 
acute and deep reflection, drawn from a close 
survey of all the poets whose works existed in 
his own time, and from a comparison of each 
with the others. From these he deduced the 
requisites for perfection in an epic poem ; which 
requisites have ever since been admitted as 
constituting the canon of the Epopcea ; and all 
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these he declared to exist in the most perfect oh a p. 
degree, equally in the poems of the IJiad arid 
of the Odyssey* 

That this was the process by which he 
obtained his rules, is apparent on comparing 
and combining his several remarks, in which 
he affirms the existence of all those properties 
in the two great poems of Homer, and the 
necessity of them for constituting a perfect 
epic poem. He lays down generally, from the 
principles of nature, the essential properties of 
unity and entireness ; and affirms specially, that 
*' as Homer surpassed all former poets in aU 
" other things, so he did peculiarly in his cor- 
"** rect discernment of those properties, either 
" by rule ofart^ or by the instruction ofnature^^ 
He again lays down generally, that a perfect 
epic poem ought to be engaged with owe, entire 
action^ having beginning, middle, and end;"^ 



■A 

' *0 V *O/xi9^0f, ua^if K»y ra aXX« ^iccft^u, xm rovr fotxi 
xa\ui i^iF, HTOI AIA TEXNHN, H AIA 4)Y2IN. — C. 8. 

-'. iripi/xiffv ^^fli|iy *OAHN x«m TEAEIAN, ix'^vo'uv afX'ih *^^ 
fAio'oy, itba% r«^e(. — C. 23. 



fl 
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CHAP, and he then affinns specially, that ** the Iliad 
** and Odyssey are emin^itly representations 
'^ of one action/* And he concludes, with ob- 
serving again : '* Though the Iliad and Odyssey 
'^ compreh^id many subordinate parts, each of 
'' which possesses its ovni separate magni- 
tude, yet the construction of both those 
poems is as perfect, and as nearly approach- 
ing to the imitation of a single action, as is 
'* possible in the Epopcca.''* 

He thus shows, that his rules of art for 
poetry, were deduced from the contemplation 
of Homer 8 practice in poetry ; in which the 
principles of those rules were so manifest to his 
steady and discerning view, that he could not 
decide, whether they existed in Homer a$ rules 
of art, or principles of nature. When, therefore, 
he says, uro* ha n^vfiv, n ha ^o'^v— either by arty 
or by nature^ he testifies an uncertainty whether 
he was propounding original rules, or whether 



I TATTA TA nOIHMATA cvvtrr^nu iq tvhxtrtu a^ara, 
xai or» fu»X»<7Ta MIAX nPAHEAX ^inyLinffi^ f9T»». — C« 26. 
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he was only transcribing those by which Homer chap. 
had governed his own Epopoea. 

A judicious writer has thus remarked of the 
logic of Aristotle: " Herein was the genius of 
** Aristotle admirably great : he read himself, 
" and therein mankind, in their true and proper 
** colours; for one man stript to his reason 
'^ and the due use of his faculties, is but. the 
** counterpart of cmother. His logic, was the 
" pure result of his own observations upon the 
" working of his thoughts and the proceeds of 
** his reason; for logic does not teach us to 
** argue, nature did that before it ; but it reduces 
^' our reasonings into rules and methods, and 
" shows us how we do it." In the samemanner 
we may affirm of his poetics^ in what relates to 
the Epopcea ; that they are " the pure result 
'* of his observations on the working of Homer's 
" thoughts, and the proceeds of his genius." 
He has not proposed an ideal theory in the 
rules and principles which he has laid down for 
poetry, a theory drawn a priori from the conb- 
bii^tions of his own mind ; but he has deduced 
a system x>i rules by meditating upon the prm- 
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JCH\¥. ciples of nature which had given origin to the 
best practices. 

It is a monstrous inconsistency to receive 
his poetics for our code in poetiy, and himself 
for our master^ and yet pronounce him ignorant 
in his own science. It is something like Lu- 
cian's Akjcander in the Shades. *' Did not the 
" wise Aristotle teach you these things?" in- 
quires Diogenes. *' jHe, wiseT exclaims Alex- 
ander, * * who is the most impudent of all cozeners r 
Or perhaps such critics mean to say, as th6 
same personage proceeds : if*.i fxovov icca-oy r» 
Apitf-TOTcXouy iiiiyoLi — ** alloio me alone to know any 
thing about Aristotle^ To suppose that Aris- 
lotle, who first drew from nature the clear 
principles of logic and poetry; to whom 
alone we are mdebted for them, and the truth 
of which we admit ; could not apply his own 
simple rule for the Epppoea, in the particular 
case of the Iliad, or perceive whether the object 
to which he applied it, accorded with it or not, 
is a supposition which confutes itself by its 
own absurdity. Did we ever hear of the first 
discoverer of a great principle acknowledged 
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and received by the judgment of mankind, who chap. 

II. 

was incapable of applying his own principle? 

or who, though his principle was received with 
applause as a guide to truth, was himself con- 
victed of error in his application of it? To 
those who would thus endeavour to represent 
him in order to gain a triumph to their own 
visionary 'systems, we may, with peculiar fit- 
ness, apply the words which Wolfe has applied 
to certain critics on the proem of the Iliad : 
" They would make him such an infant, as not 
" even to imderstand the art, which,^ with 
" infinite ingenuity, hp was the first to re- 
*' duce to principles."* 

The judgment of Horace, which is entirely 
conformable to that of Aristotle, and which 
was delivered three hundred years after him, 
ought in all reason to have checked such over^ 
weaning confidence, and to have operated by 
suggesting and enforcing the propriety of some 
hesitation : 



' Facerent enim ilium adeo mfantem, ut quam ariem 
primus tngeniosiMime qussivisset, earn ne aghoscere quidei^t. 
-^Prcrfi^. p. 119. 
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CHAP. *-^ — ita mentituTy sic veris falsa remiscet» 



II. 



Prinu. ne fnedium/medio ne dUcrepet im^. 

While to such points his fiction tends. 
So aptly truth with falsehood blends, 
That all the parts^ to ok e dettgn^ 
Beginnings noddle^ end, combine. 

Yet, Horace is thrown without ceremony into 
the same predicament with Aristotle ; both are 
judged participators in the same stupid over- 
sight; and all this is done without even the 
equitable, nay, the decorous form of attempting 
first to discover how so strange a phenomenon 
could have occurred, as that Aristotle, after 
dill the evidences of pre-eminent sagacity and 
aeuteness which his voluminous works display, 
was incapable of discerning whether a poem 
which he pronounced to agree with a rule of 
his own preparing, did, or did not, agree with 
that rule. 

A very little diffidence, and a very little 
logic, one would have thought, would have 
suggested, that when Aristotle positively as- 
serted the agreement of the poem with the 
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rule, there must have been some reason on his c h a p. 
part for making the assertion ; and that, if that 
reason was not immediately apparent, there 
must be also some cause for the non-appearance 
of that reason. A mind ingenuously impressed 
with such a suggestion, would in the first 
instance have inferred, and without any reluc- 
tancy, its own actual ignorance ; and . would 
then have applied itself to investigate that 
cause, before it would have hastened to infer 
ignorance in Aristotle. That this great in- 
structor could not distinguish whether the 
Iliad was longer, or shorter, or exactly equal 
in lengtih to the scale by which he measured 
it, is '^ therefore a supposition which I shall 
dismiss, without wasting upon it any further 
consideration ; and I shall conclude definitively, 
from the foregoing discussion. That Aristotie 
certainly recognised in the Iliad a primary and 
gcmrning argumeni, agreeit^ strictly with his 
tukAi and yielding aU the results which ke has 
declared. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE JUDOMKNTS OV THE MODERV CRITICS RESPBCTflfO THE 
EPIC mOFBBTfES» AMD THE TROtAKT AKOmfEVT, OF THE 
ILIAD. 

CHAP I^^*^ ^^ proceed now to inquire what the 
" lu- modem critics have exhibited as the result 
of their attempts to measure the Iliad by the 
scale of Aristotle. 

The modem critics upon ^s poem, may 
be divided, generally, into two classes: those 
who strenuously assert the accuracy of Aris* 
totle's results, yet foil in every efibrt to prove 
thenl;' and those who deny the accuracy of 
his results, because they have discovered no 
method of proving them. Hie latter of these, 
although they betray very great precipitancy, 
yet certainly exhibit more consistency than 
the former. The former, chiefly belong to the 
French school ; the latter, to the schools ef 
England and Germany. 

We shaU now review these several autho- 
rities. To collect them all in this place, would 
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« 

be as inconvenient as it would be unneces- chap. 
sary; it will be sufficient to produce the ^' * 
principal of them, which we will do, beginning 
with the latter of those two classes, the English 
and Germans, because their opinions are the 
most prevalent at the present day. Those 
which I purpose to adduce, are Pope, Lord 
Kaimes, Blair, Pye, Wolfe, and Heyne ; these 
will mipply ample ground for the argument 
which I undertake. 

It is agreed by all these critics, that the 
primary argument constitutes the rule by which 
the poem of the Iliad .must: be tried, and by 
which it was tried by Aristptle ; but, in stating 
what they conceive that primary aj:gument to 
be, they, immediately belyay great uncertainty, 
and axe divided among themselves; some as- 
suming the anger of Achilles, and scmie^ his 
prayer incorporated in the prayer of Thetis. 
These are the only subjects which their judg- 
Bkents.have been able to take hold of, as con- 
stituting the primary argument. The conse- 
quence of either c^ those assumptions, was, 
however^ obvious and inevitable* Those who 
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CHAP* assumed the anger of Achilles, found that aigu-^ 
ment fail them at the opening of the eighteenth 
book^ leaving an excess of the poem^ of nearly 
seven books. Those who assumed the prayer of 
Thetisy found that argument fail them after the . 
twenty-second book; leaving thus an excess 
of two books. All immediately hastened to 
draw this precipitate and illogical conclusion; 
** that the poem^ therefore^ exceeds the measure 
** of its true and proper primary argument ^ in- 
" those different proportions;" and they pro- 
ceeded to deduce this further corollary, " that 
** Aristotle had, therefore, not sufficient sagacity 
'* to discern that excess." — '* O, acutos homines! 
"'{exclaimed Cicero of the Stoics,) quampaucis 
" verbis negotium confectum putanti Ea sumunt. 
" ad concludendum, quorum iis nihil conceditur.'\ 
" O, acute reasoners! with what few words 
" they think they have settled the whole 
" business ! They draw a final conclusion from 
'' premises, of which no. particle is granted 
'' them."^ 
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' Cicero, de Divin. lib. ii. c. 49. 
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But, has Aristotle any where signified, that chap; 
he regarded, either the anger of Achilles, or 
the prayer of Thetis, as the primary argument 
of the Iliad ? or as that l)y which he measured 
the poem ? He has Jio where said, or implied 
any such thing. As, therefore, neither of those 
subjects form an argument possessing the 
properties which he ascribed to the main 
argument and action of the Iliad; the only 
inference that reason ought to have drawn, 
or which it can legitimately draw from those 
premises, is simply this, '* that Aristotle did 

not regard either of those subjects as constituting 

its primary argument. " 

The first editors of Homer have not treated 
of the general argument of the Iliad, but liave 
only given under the heads of vwoiiffsig, or argu- 
menta, the subjects of each separate book. 
Barnes contented himself with prefixing to his 
elaborate edition, whatever he could collect 
firom the Greek writers, relating to Homer and 
his poems, but has entered into no inquiry 
respecting the primary argument. Clarke has 
not inquired into the main argument, though 
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CHAP, he has briefly recorded, in his first note, a de- 
™' cided opinion of its perfect unity and entireness. 
Pope, is the first English critic of whom I have 
to speak. He affirms, in his preface, that *' the 

nudn story of the Iliad is tht anger of Achilles; 

the most short and single subject," he adds, 
^' that was ever chosen by any poet." And, in 
his note at the end of his translation, he repeats 
the same affirmation: *' The anger of AchiUes, 
** and the terrible effects of it, is alone the 
^* subject of the poemJ' From hence it is evi-^ 
dent, that although his mind was ^ so long and 
so intimately engaged with its contents, he 
yet could discern no other argument that 
might contest, with that '* most short one," 
tiie dignity of being the main subject. He 
enters into no direct examination of that sub- 
ject by the rules of Aristotle, tliough he glances 
obliquely at. those rules. He shows, however, 
that he was sensible, his *' short main subject" 
would not bear that test, for he proceeds to 
antiicipate, in order that he may prevent, tlue 
objections which he saw might be drawn firom 
thfm^>foy extolling the superiority of , nature 
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above ,artj and by asserting the prerogatives chap. 
of the former. 

However just this distribution may be, it 
is nevertheless entirely irrelevant to the occa- 
sion, for the art of Aristotle, is but the tran- 
script of the nature of Homer ; and what the 
former requires by rule, he found in Homer, 
who supplied him with the rule. Had Pope 
api^ehended the true governing argument 
which Aristotle contemplated in the poem, 
be wo^ld have been sensible of that corre- 
spondence; but, failing of that apprehension, 
and erroneously assuming the anger of Achilles 
for that argument, he could hot but discern 
a very considerable disparity in length, be- 
tween the argument and the poem, which 
seduced him to draw the false conclusion, that 
the structure of the Iliad, and the energies of 
Homer's mind, bore no relation of proportion 
to Aristotle's graduated measure. Hence, to 
prevent that disparity from being converted 
into a ground of censure upon Homer, he 
launches out into tropes and figures to vin- 
dicate the freedom of nature ; instead of keeping 
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CHAP, close to solid reasonitig, to defend the regulated 
excellencies of the Iliad. " Nature/' says he, 
*' possesses the riches, by the managing of 
'' which, like a prudent steward, art is enabled 
" to live." Or, " Nature is a domain of vast 
'' and various extent, in which art has only an 
^* uniform and bounded walk." Or, again, 
*' Homer's poem is a wild paradise, where, if 
*' we cannot see all the beauties as distinctly 
'^ as in an ordered garden, (i. e. laid out by 
" the rules of the poetics,) it is only because 
** the number of them is infinitely greater. 
" It is like a copious nursery, which contains 

the seeds and first productions of every kind,. 

out of which, those who followed him have 
'' but selected some particular plant, each 

according to fancy, to cultivate and beautify. 

If some things are too liiruriant, it is owing^ 
" to the richness of the soil." 

But all this declamation, however elegant 
and poetical, tends to establish nothing witJi 
respect to the main argument, but is rather 
evasive, or apologetical of it : it neither 
proves that he has apprehended the truie 
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ar^ment, nor; that the argument, if rightly chap. 
apprehended, would be at variance with the 
rules of the poetics. It. proves, however, how 
much he felt the inadequacy of the anger of 
AckUles, . for supplying what those rules re- 
quired; and that so " short'' a subject, if, 
indeed, it be " alone the main subject," must 
necessarily leave a great excess in the measure 
of the poem, if tried by those rules, or, to use 
his own terms, that .it must be found much 
" too ItururiantJl But, as we shall presently 
see, the anger of Achilles, declared in the first 
line of the poem, does not constitute the main 
subject, though itds a very material part of 
that subject; and we may venture to pro- 
nounce, that Achilles's anger alone, unsub- 
jected to a more exalted ailment, would 
never have given .rise to the Iliad, nor have 
called forth thoke energies , which have filled 
mankind with delight and admiration for so 
many ages. 

Lord Kaimes, in hia Essay ^ on Criticism, 
adverting to Aristotle's poetics, c. 6 and 7, 
which require a begiiming, a^middle, and an 
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CHAP, end, to constitute an entire action, thus pro- 
ceeds : ** In the £neid, the hero, after many 
'' obstructions, makes his plan effectual. The 
** Iliad is foimded upon a different model; 
** it begins with the quarrel between Agamem- 
** non and Achilles, goes an to describe the 
** several effects produced by their cause, and 
** ends In a reconciliation. Here is unity vf 
** action, no doubt, a beginning, a middle, and 
** an end, but inferior to that of the iBneid, 
'' which will thus i^pear. The mind has a 
propensity to go forward in the diain of 
history, it keeps always in view, the eaj)ected 
event; and when the incidents, or under- 
parts, are connected by their relation to 
<< that event, the mind runs swiftly and easily 
'^ along with them. This pleasure we have 
** in the JSneid. It is not altogether ao 
l^easant, as in the Iliad, to connect effects 
by their common cause, for such connexkm 
" forces the mind to a contintial retroq)ecli; 
'Mocking back, is like walking backwards. 
'' Homer's . plan is still more defective . up<H3t 
** another <iKxount, that the events desciihed 
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'* are but imperfectly connected with the wrath chap. 

Ill "^ 
" of AchiUes, their cause ; his wrath did not 

"exert itself in action^ and the misfortunes 

" of his couijitrymen were but negatively the 

" effects of his wrath, by depriving them of 

" his assistance." 

All the strictures contained in this extra- 

4 

ordinary and most unhappy sample of criti- 
cism, arise out of a gratuitous, and erroneous 
assumption, that the anger of Achilles is the 
primary argument of the Iliad. Yet when 
K^imes lays down the just principle, that the 
mind has a propensity to go forward, and 
keeps always in view the expected event, and, 
at the same time, objects to the Iliad, as being 
founded on an opposite principle ; it might 
have occurred to his memory, that it was 
precisely this principle, which he could not 
discern in the Iliad, that Horace has noted as 
one of its most distinguishing characteristics : 

Semper ad eventam/f^^na/. — 

Still, to the grand event he speeds his course. 

And if he had recollected this, it could hardly 
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ft 

CHAP, have failed to induce some reflections on tb^ 

'III 

judgment of such an authority, opposed to 

his own^ which must have led him to inquire 
into the cause of their opposition. This might 
have prompted him to question his own judg- 
ment concerning the primary argument, which 
drew him to a conclusion directly contradictory 
of Horace. But he did not do this; and the 
consequence is^ that the whole passage which 
I have produced^ is a tissue of false criticism 
throughout. He does not apprehend the true 
notion, either of a middle or an end, according 
to the intention of Aristotle, althou^ he dog* 
matises concerning them. 

His notion of a middle, is most extraordinsffy 
^nd unphilosophical ; it is, he says, the '^ going 
** on' oi the poem, from its beginnii^ to its 
end; which is the same as if any one, in e)c«> 
pounding the proper meaning of ii,ifroii jif*>»pt 
mid-day or noo/i, should define it to he the 
going on of the sun from its rising to its setting, 
that is, the whole of the day, excepting only 
sun-rise and sun- set. Such was certainly not 
Aristotle's notion of a middle, nor, indeed^ 
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that of any one else. Aristotle has very dis- chap. 

Ill 

tinctly stated, in his Ethics, . what he means 

by the /iu<roi^, ox middle of a thing. " In strict 
** arithmetical proportion, it is that which is 
'/ equidistant from each extremity, and is one 
'^ and the same in all things/' It is also, 
*' irtaq axpoif, a sort of apes, or angular point.'* 
But, when he speaks of the middle, according 
to a moral rule, he requires to be understood 
with less minute precision, as intending a point 
which is somewhere intermediate between the 
extremes, although it may not lie exactly and 
arithmetically equidistant from each.^ It, 
therefore, cannot be the going on, or continuity 
of progress from beginning to the end, but 
must always be a definite point, distant from 
both. In the same manner, he considers 
the (Astrov of an epic poem, which must be 
^measured by a moral, and not by an arith- 



* Atyu ^t rov /Aiy vpay/Aaro; yuaov^ ro ivov m,ittypTt of* f»«ripov 
ru9 oKfuv, ovt^ toTiv U Km ravTQ vao'i* — tovto ^i fAtcop lori »ara 

X. T. K — ARisTaT. Eikic. lib. ii. c. 6. 
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CHAP, metical rule, to be some definite and fixed 
point, or stage, in the extent of the pora[iy 
not an indefinite and wandering progress within 
that extent. 

As he fails in apprehending the notion of a 
nuddky according to Aristotle, so he fidls like- 
wise in assigning the true end of the poem, 
the nature of which is, '^ that it has nothing 
" to follow it." And yet, according to his 
view of the argument, viz. " the wrath of Achilles 
!* to Agamemnofif' he can assign no other end 
than the end of that wrath. As this occurs ux 
the opening of the eighteenth book, th»e llie 
poem ought to end according to hi& vieW; 
consequently, the seven books which follow 
that end, must be an excess and redundancy, 
transgressing, in an exorbitant degree, all the 
prescriptions of the poetics, and contradicting 
all its positions: a consequence, however,' 
which fully demonstrates, that those positions 
were not founded upon that argument. 

Blair's criticisms, as they regard the primary 
argument of the Iliad, are not more successful, 
and are exposed to similar objections. '' The 
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•* openiag of the Iliad," he observes, " pos- chap. 
"^^ sesses none of that sort of dignity which ^' * 
** a modem looks for in a great epic poem. 
'^ It turns on no higher subject than the quarrel 
*' of two chiefs about a female sla:ve. The 
/^ priest (^ Apollo beseeches Agamemnon to 
" restore his daughter, who, in the plunder 
'' of a city, had iUlen to Agamemnon's share 
of booty. He refuses. Apollo, at the prayer 
ci his priest, sends a plague into the Grecian 
camp. The augur, when consulted, de- 
** Clares, that there is no way of appeasing 
" Apollo, but by restoring the daughter of 
'* his priest. Agamemnon is enraged at the 
** augur, professes that he likes his slave better 
'' than his wife Clytemnestra, but since he 
« mu8t restore her in order to save the army, 
^'insists to have another in her place, and 
'^ pitches upon Briseis, the slave of Achilles. 
^^ Achilles, as was to be expected, kindles intp 
^> rage at this demand, reproaches hini for his 
'' rapacity and insolence, and after giving him 
'' many hard names, solemnly swears, that 
'' if he is to be thus treated by the general, 

D 
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CHAP, '< he will withdraw his troops, aad assist the 
'^ Grecians ho more against the Trojans. He 
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*^ withdraws accordingly. His' mother, the 
'^goddess Thetis, interesti^ JUpUer in kU cause, 
'Vwho, to revenge the wrongs which Achilles 
'' had suffered, takes part against the Greeks, 
'' and suffers them to fietll into great and long 
** distress, until Achilles is padfied, and re- 
f ' conciliation brought about between hiia and 
^^ Agamemnon. Sm^ is the basis of thi whok 
actimi of the Jliad. Hence nse all those 
* speciosa miracula^ which fill that, eztraor- 
;'' dinary poem; and which have, had ' the 
^^ power of interesting almost all the nations 
^' of Europe, during every age, since the age 
« of Home^."^ 

. Thii excellent man, like Lord Kaimes, 
assumes 7Ae aing;eT of Achilles for the primary 
argiiinenty for he finds its termination- in the 
pacification 6f Achilles, and his recondliatioii 
with Agiaiaieninon, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth book. There must, therefore,, be 
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a'pteposterouS' ea^cess of the poem, according ohap. 
to Aristotle's rules, which Aristotle himself was 
not sufficiently acute to discern. But we see 
the superiority of the modern called in aid, to 
faTour this exposition ; a superiority, which> 
though undeniable in many respects, is cer- 
tainly not discernible in this criticism. The 
w&ole of the argument that Blair exhibits, as 
^f ike basis of the whole .action of the ^ Utad,' 
is little more than a sketch, not a very elegant 
<mej of the details of the first book^ or be- 
ginning of ihe poem. The end he finds in the 
reooficiliation related in the beginning bf the 
nineteenth book ; but of the middle he takes 
W) account whatever. When he affirms, that 
4the poem turns an no higher '-. subject tSbMi the 
aikger of Achiltes, and llie interest in his cause 
with which Thetis inspired J'upiter, he oidy 
«h^w8 how far he was iron) apprehemdjing the 
true -argoment) as will hereafter foe made to 
aippear. . .. ^ 

Pye, in his Ooinmentary and Notes <mfhe 
Poetics f treads in the same track. '* The 
"Iliad,", he pfoserves, **may be said to fall 
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CHAP. ^' under the error above mentioned, of bang 

y spun out after the catastrophe is compUtedJ"^ 

This is indeed a direct, and a very curipus 

contradiction of the great writer whose work 

he took the pains to expound. ^* Although,** 

says Pye, *^ I cannot agree with the Stagirite 

** in thinking, that the Iliad is as. much. aa 

/' imitation of one action as the nature of the 

'/ epopee will admit, yet I by no means wish it 

/' to be other than it is, or would sacrifice the 

\^ seven last books of it to the observation <^ 

.*' any critical rule whatever." According , to 

rule, however, Pye regards " the reconciliation 

''of Achilles and Agamenmon, as the solution 

.'' of the plot of the Iliad, as the death' of 

'' Tumus is of the iEneid;V< and all that 

.follows that recondliation, as an irregular 

^* spinning out of the poem after the catas* 

" trophe is completed.*' Thus, then, Fjre 

valso assumes th<e anger of Achilles as the 

primary argument, and his reconciliation with 

Agamemnon, as the proper catastrophe, or 



* P. 175, Not 1. to c. 7. • p. 643, Not. 4. to c* 26. 
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end ; and he infers from thence, that the chap. 
poem exceeds, by the enormous quantity of 
seven books, the Stagirite's own rule for the 
end, which he must have supposed, that 
the Sta^rite was not able to perceive. The 
learned laureate is, at the same time,' very 
lenient and forbearing, for he would not sacri- 
fice those seven books to keep the Iliad within 
that rule. Homer, however, will presently 
show, that he needs not that clemency at the 
hand of the laureate, but that he will stand or 
fail by the rule of the Stagirite. 

It is surprising, that men of tutored minds 
should be so ready to regard rule, as something 
opposed to nature ; for, where do we see rule 
so admirably marked and observed, as in the 
operations of what we denominate nature ? We 
see this to be the case in the material world, 
and we are conscious of it in the intellectual. 
The &ct is, that we are too apt to consider 
northing as nature in poetry, but the unregu- 
lated sallies of the imagination. Whereas, to 
render . »€very mental operation perfect in its 
kind, ^ the presiding power of reason must 
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CHAP, exerdge a perpetual govenunent owr the 
™' 'inotiohs of the mind» and regulate them by 
principles of truth and propriety, which, in 
effect, are ruks. This it did in Homer; 
WDtA those principles, detected and declared, 
constitute the rules of Aristotle. These rules, 
aod Hpinef s practice, will never b^ found to 
be at viEuriance, if |hey are duly investigated ; 
and, therefore, the contrattiction which Pye 
thought he discovered between th^ place 
where Homer has ended the Iliad, and the 
place where Aristotle's rules would require 
that it should have end^d, is only a ^oof of 
bis own failure of apprehending the pripicury 
argument that Aristotle contemplated in the 
poem; not any, of a discordancy betweeh the 
geiiutne argument pf the poem, and Aristoties 
critipal rules. 

' The same critic quotes the following pasr 
sage from Hxjtjfae^s Essay on the Assoeiaiian cf 
Idtasy Secti 3, but which I db not find faor 
(Cording to the reference: '^Though it is 
f' evident^ that, in the course of the narrative; 
^* Homer exceeds ih/^ ^rst proposition of his 
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*' «ul)gect, and tl|at the mtger of Achilles, wlticb cbap^ 
'' ^nsed the 4eath of Hectof^^ is not the same 
'* with .that which produced so many ills to 
" the Greeks; yet^ the strong connexion be- 
'* tween these two movements, the quick trans- 
". lation from one to another, the contrast 
" between the effects o( concord and discc»d 
^* among the princes, and the natural curiosity 
"to see Achilles in action after such long 
" repose, all these causes cany on the reader, 
" and produce a sufficient unity in the subject.": 
It would a;ppear from this passage, that Htime 
adopted the iv)tion which he £ound genereyily 
to prevail?; which restdted from the assutnp-^' 
tion^ that thd anger gf Achilles was the only 
argumeiy; which governed the Iliad, and thelt 
it constituted the> only rule which prescribed] 
the measure of the poem; and from thence 
li6 inferred erce*»i The error of the stippb- 
sitiph, that the tmty ot the Iliad consists in 
thfe iiowwftrifw betwe^p iw^ distmct movements^ 
^11 be shown, Vjien ^**fe come tb consider 
Heyne, a^ the leading^ critics of the Rrencli 
school. That its UBiity h '*f tie, ^riiplfe,' ^ land 
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CHAP, absdate, will be made to appear^ wheii we- 
arrive at the deduction of the primary- argu- 
ment, from a review of the entire poem. 

From the English, let us now turn to the 
Grerman school, which will demand of us a 
more particular, aiid a more jealous consi- 
deration. Of this school, I have selected 
Wolfe, and Heyne, as being pre-eminent above 
all others, by the learned labour, and minute 
research which they have bestowed upon die 
poems of Homer, 

Wplfe^ although he regards the Odyssey^ as .: 
a perfect poem, yet holds in undisguised con*?, 
tempt those. who do not perceive the Iliad ta' , 
be foulty, by a great excess ^ if it be tried, by. 
the tesf by which Aristotle would establish its. . 
perfection of entireness, and its exact corr 
respondence . and po-ext^nsion with its primary 
argument. A^d his reason is, that it exceeds . 
the measure of Achilles's anger towards Aga-r 
memnon. " The Pdypsey," he says, " is to; . 
*/ be accounted tlje i^ost splei^did monument 
" of Grecian genius, both on account pf . its 
'f main subject anji its pqmpositio^. For, with. ^ 
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^' respect to the Iliad, learned men are still chap. 

'^ in contention^ concerning its main subject and 

" primary argument.^ Of which argument 

" whatever opinions may be formed, or, how** 

** ever widely the sense of the proem may be* 

** extended, it will, never be shoum by solid- 

*' re^j^ons/^- nunquam certis argumentis doce-- 

" bitur — th^t the first seven lines promise 

*' any thing beyond eighteen books. . The re- 

^' mainder do not contain the anger of Achilles 

** towards Agamemnon and the Greeks; but a 

*' new anger, very different from, and far less 

^^ calamitous to them, than the former, and 

*' which lis only an appendix to the anger 

'' marked out in those .seven lines. But if 

" we were to reduce all the actions of the' 

*' Greeks before. Troy, and all the several 

'* books of the Iliad, under one argument, 

** the whole. of the Iliad would be found to* 

** relate to the glory of .Achilles, rather than* 



' Odyssea, cujus admirabilis summa et compages pro 
pr€eclar%snmo moDumento Greeci ingenii habenda est. Nam 
in Iliade nondum deposita sunt certamina virorum doctorum 
de rerum CapUe et Argumaito Prmario. Prolegomena ad 
Homerum, p. 118. 
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CHAP. ^* c{ any other Greek or Trojan hero, and; only 
'^ a small part to his retentive anger. So that 
*^ we may reasonably wonder that some manu- 
^^ script has not been discovered, in which, 
^* in place of the proem or exordium which 
^f we now read in those seven lines, the fol- 
*^ lowing, or a better, has not been found : 

&TAOS auii, Ofo, IIiiXi|i«^fiD A^fXtiot 

^f iKu^, O goddess, the qlohy of Achilles, son of 
*f^ JPeleus, ,whOy while he remained in his ships, 
*^ indensed against the king^ ^caused immmendfle 
*f (fictions to :the Greeks and to him; but, token 
^t :he .: arose against the • Trojans, and gddKke 
V Hector, Sgc. It would be somewhat dbsutii to 
'i^ say, that such accuracy would be too subtile 
" for Homer's age ; nor would they venture to 
^* say so, who believe the proem of the Odyssey 
** to have proceeded from Homer." ^ 



n nrl Hrkmoi< r\ lift 



' Prolegom. ad Homer, p. 118. 
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And in his Preface he says: " The Odys- chap. 
*^ osey is, indeed, far more admirable in the^ 
*♦ excellencies of its structure, and more perfect 
f in all pomts of art. In the £xst place, the 
entireness of that poem is such as scarcely 
^' any other epic poem possesses. Let us now 
'^suppose the lUad to end with the death of 
*- Patroclus, and to have its termination at Une 
" 620 of th« seventeenth book; no one Il)e- 
" lieve would object, that less is there per- 
" formed than is promised in the epitome of 
^' the subject in Book xv. 1. 56 — 77, in which 
*' Jupiter declareahis future plans. For in that 
^^ epitome he speaks also of the destruction of 
*^ Troy, and yet:we neither find, nor desire any 
** description of that destruction. And r-evien 
■* Christians 'would have felt, some pain, and 
*' the Greeks not only great pain, but likewise 
*/ great indignation, if so glorious a hero had 
*'^ foiled to avenge the death of his friend. If 
*^ then he hadended.his poem here, who would 
'• have ventured to censure Homer ;i or would 
'/ have complained that he had not thoroughly 
"accomplished all that he promised? Who 
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'* would think that the Iliad had not as good a 
l^ termination as the .^eid? It will, perhaps, 
'* be said, that the counsel of Jupiter declared to 
'^ Thetis renders the appendix of the sevjen 
^^ following books fit and proper ; but I am not 
'^ inquiring concerning the counsel of Jupiter, 
"but of Homer. Granting, however, that 
" they are fit and proper, I yet ask, whe- 
" ther they accord with the argument proposed 
" by the poet? Of this I entertain a doubt; 
" for I will not be pertinacious. But, whoever 
" he was that subjoined those latter books, he was 
" without doubt a very ancient poet." 

Wolfe's judgment of the comparative merits 
of the Odyssey and Iliad, and his view of the 
primary argument of the latter poem, are de- 
cidedly pronounced in the foregoing passages. 
The perfection which he ascribes so unreserv- 
edly to the Odyssey, he altogether denies to 
the Iliad. He thinks that the whole of the 
arguments proposed in the exordium of the 
latter poem, relates to the anger of Achilles — 
" omnia ad iram Achillis relata' — according^ to 
which, the poem ought properly lo have termi- 
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Dated with the close of the seventeenth book; chap. 
but that it cannot be drawn out, with any defen- 
sible plea, beyond the death of Hector, in the 
twenty-second book. Consequently, the poem 
^uns out beyond the measure of its argument; which 
it exceeds by the quantity of two books, at the kast. 
In deducing that consequence, Wolfe agreed 
with his predecessors. They, however, only 
.employed it to infer, that Homer wrote with 
a latitude that would not submit to the limi- 
.tations of Aristotle ; and that Aristotle was 
mistaken, in asserting that Homer's poems 
..conformed to those limitations. But this 
learned and eager critic yras not satisfied with 
such spare and homely inferences ; his active 
fancy received, from that assumed consequence, 
an excitement which urged him on from corol- 
lary to corollary, until he passed away into 
.regions far above them all. For :thus, in 
^efiect, he argued: If the poem, as we now 
possess it^ exceeds the length of its argument, 
it will not follow that it did not originally end 
'.with that argument. It is probable that it 
did ; and then, all that exceeds will have been 
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CHAP, sabjoioed by a different hand. Bat if addk 
^ liberties have been taken with the conclusion of 
tiie poem^ equal liberties may have been taken 
widi an its parts. It will then demand aH 
&ltior crUice-^a unore exalted species of criticism, 
to aiBoeartain what is genuine, and what is not.^ 
And this may lead us to a disco very> that only 
a large proportion of the poem can be rieason=- 
ably ascribed to the original poet. Andy 
dnce we know that the Iliad possessed its 
fnres^it form as early as the time df Pisistratus, 
who preceded Aristotle by about 200. years, 
aiid since Aristotle's reasonings, therefore, have 
been ieBatplo3^d upon the poiem in this its adut- 
teifited state, why are we to be fettered by bis 
rules, in forming our judgment of the poem ? 
The aitiar entice, m^st decide, and Aristotle 
mmt submit to its decision. * 
: Ascending thus by the climax of invention, 
aU bounds and restraints of authority -were soon 
;srurpassed; and learned ingenuity found itself 

)i 5. (iiiai^ pcffluHeanericorum Horned 

eu^ Prefc ^ ... • . . ,, . . . - ; , 
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at length floating in the fred ajid unconfined <j r a P. 
space of fancy and hypothesis, where it could .^^^ 
wander and expatiate at will, in all the <x)m- 
placency of self-authority and self-admiration. 

Jamque novum delectat iter; positoque timore 

Icaras audaci fortius arte yolat. 

'.■■'.'.■ . ' 

!3ut, the Ddedalean wings which \sustain this 
sowing flight, a^e. th^ two original assumpltions^; 
Istjr Th9,t the poen;! of the Iliad certamly exceeds 
the length of its true primary argument; and, 
2d^y, That it never can be shown, that the length 
of the poem, and of its argument, are cq-esR- 
tensive. Should those two assumptions clu^ce 
to be dissolved^ should it be shown, by sound 
ajid solid reasons, that the length of the two 
are realty co-extensive and commensurate^ and, 
therefore^ that the poem does not exceed its 
argument in length, the soaring Crerman, like 
his celebrated architype, must fall from; his 
airy height. 

The learned Heyne agrees entirely with 
Wolfe, with respect to the general question ; 
to whose " acute reasonings'^ he refers his 
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.CHAP, readers.^ At the same time, he differs from 
•him on some particular points. ** The argu- 
ment," he observes, '* may be deduced by 
two different ways : from the entire poem ; 
or, from the exposition contained in the 
first lines, which promise the anger of 
AchilkSy and its pernicious effects on the Greeks 
through the counsel of Jupiter: to which is 
added a further exposition, that Apollo sent 
a pestilence, on account of the injury exer- 
cised upon his priest ; that when Agamemnon 
was required to make satisfaction by restore 
ing his daughter, he at first refused ; nor did 
he restore her, until he received in her place 
Briseis, whom he forcibly took away from 
Achilles. Thus, the proper exposition^ or 
proem, is confined to the first seven fines. 
It was indeed to be expected, in the natural 
order of the narrative, that when the poet 
had related the anger of Achilles, and its 
disastrous consequences, he should relate 
also the means by which that anger was 



* Homer. Heyne. torn. viii. p. 781, 800^ 812. 
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V afterwards appeased. As soon, however, as chap. 
" this was accomplished by the death of Hector ^ 

V the argument of the promised poem was 
\* then completed : so that the two last books are 
*^ the work of another author — alietujeqiie sunt 
^\ rhapsodize diuB ultima. Nor has this, as 
" well as some other things which I shall 
• ' expose, escaped the observation of some 
'* learned men; among whom, I especially 
*' name Wolfe, who has treated of them in his 
^* Prolegomena, p. 118." The passage to which 
Heyne here refers his reader, is the first of the 
t\^o passages which I have cited from Wolfe. 

Heyne falls here into an oversight, which is 
surprising in a critic of his just eminence. He 
forgets, that the death of Hector can have no 
relation to the anger of Achilles towards Aga- 
miemnon, proclaimed in the proem ; and, there- 
fore, that it could not be the means by which 
that anger was appeased. The death of 
Hector, appeased indeed the anger of Achilles 
towards Hector ; but that was a subsequent 
and a very different anger— aj priore hnge diver- 
iom, says Wolfe ; which arose only in the 

E 
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CHAP, eighteenth book^ Whereas, the angelr of which 
the p^em speaks was appeasied by a recon- 
C.U.L WitbA^e™ J, io the »i.e«enth 
book; leaving ah excess of the narrative, 
of neatly six books. The learned German 
lapses into a confusion similar to that which' 
We shall have occasion to notice, when We 
come to consider the critics of the French 
scho6l. 

He proceeds thus: " The other m^hod 
♦* of deducing the argument, is from the 
''poem itself. After the plague had been 
'* sent, and the means of expiation for the 
*' conitnmely oflFered to the priest had been 
** declared ; And when anger and contention 
'' had arii^en between Achilles and Agamem- 
" non; the argument takes its grouind in.the 
*' secession of Achilles ; it goes on with the 
•' battles and slaughter of the Greeks ; until 
Achilfes d^gain enters the field. The mcfans 
by which this last event is brought to pass, 
^^ is that which consti'tutes what we may call 
" the very murrm of the animated body ; I 
" call it /^ Arw* of the poem — est illud, qnod 
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ipsam medullam, ut ita dicam, corporis ani- chap. 
mati constituit: nos nodum carminis. appel- 
lamus: — a contrivance very simple in itself, 
namely, the death of Patraclus, beloved above 
all men by Achilles ; but managed with won- 
derful sagacity, since events are so con- 
ducted by Jupiter, that in consequence of 
the slaughter of the Greeks, Achilles gives 
orders to Patroclus to go forth into the 
conflict. For Jupiter had been influenced 
by the entreaties of Thetis y to govern the 
issue of things by thai means. As soon as 
Patroclus is slain, Achilles himself goes forth 
into the field to avenge the death of his 
friend; and, after a great carnag;e of the 
Trojans, he slaughters Hector. He then 
prepares the funeral and funeral games of 
Patroclus, reserving the body of Hector for 
final contumely; but Priam, taking measures 
for redeeming the body, at leiigth recovers 
it ;^ and having brought it back to Troy, 
inters it with sepulchral honours. 
'* Thus the narrative proceeds with suffi- 
'^ cient consistency, and is sufficiently well 
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CHAP. " arranged, and drawn out by the order of 
" occurrences to its proper and natural end; 
^' so that nothing more remains that could be 
" desired. Nevertheless, we cannot pronounce 
" that the anger of Achilles constitutes the 
'' argument of the poem ; since it does not 
'* consist wholly in the effects of that anger, or 
^^ in its pacification. Unless you choose to 
'* say, that the funeral and funeral games of 
^* Patroclus, and the redemption of Hector, 
" pertain to the pacification of that anger. 
'* The common opinion, that the anger of 
" Achilles constitutes the argument, is derived 
" from a too literal interpretation of the words 
" of the proem; for if they be properly inter- 
" preted, and reduced to the common standard 
** of speech, they will express poetically — 

'^ aiiii rot fJLD^yx aAyv), Kaxac, i [Ji>i]Hg A^iXXbw^ 

" A;^a»oK «8»ix« : i. e. Sing, the numberless qfflic^ 
*' tions and misfortunes which the anger of Achilles 
'' brought upon the Greeks. — The extensive title 
*' of, the lUady which has been given to the 
*' poem, excites a suspicion, that the author 
'* was unconscious of the maxim that con- 
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" stitutes the proper nature of the Epopoea; chap. 

" and which requires, that it should embrace ^^^' 

" only one action. There is no doubt, that 

" kyiXKiiot,^ or the Achilkidy would have been a 

" more suitable title for it : its primary argu- 

" ment rm§)at then have been stated, Ax»xac«? 

" aT*pa xAt ri[jL7i — the dishonour and honour of 

" Achilles ; for every thing tends to this end, 

^' that Achilles may receive satisfaction for the 

** injury done to him, not in the matter of 

" Briseis^ but in the insult offered to his^ 

** honour. — If it be now asked, which method 

" of deducing the arguihent I prefer ? I do 

" not hesitate to say, that I think thiat drawu 

" from the body of the poem the most pro- 

" bable of the two; and that the argument 

*^^ prefixed to the poem, and in part drawn 

*^ from it, does not sufficiently correspond with 

" the sum of the narrative. Unless you will 

*' say, that this proceeds from subtility of art; 

*' which I can hardly believe pertained to so 

'* ancient a poet,"^ 



\ Ib.p. 781— 783. 
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In his note on the proem he thus remarks : 
** The poet refers the whole argument, in the 
** first instance^ to Achilles enraged — ad AchiUem 
^* iratum; and, after his secession, to the 
slaughter of the Greeks by the Trojans. Now, 
if we compare this argument with the poem 
'^ itself, the latter will be found much more 
V copious than the promise contained in the 
" former ; for, to the slaughter of the Greeks 
'^ resulting from the quarrel between Achilles 
*^ and Agamemnon, is subjoined (wl)^t might 
" well have been expected) a vengeance for 
^' the slaughter sustained, to which Achilles is 
*^ roused by the death of Patroclus. Thus the 
** Iliad might be drawn out to the death of 
♦♦ Hector, at the utmost. But, all that is 
** added ovisr and above, concerning the funeral 
** games of Patroclus, and the redemption of 
" the body of Hector, sufficiently proves ; that 
" the mind of him who composed the poem, or of 
*^ him who enlarged its bulk, was not imbued with 
" so subtile a notion of the epopsda asi some persons 
^* would maintain.''^ 



* Tom. i. p. 5. not. 
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Fron^ the fpregoii^g p^^sagps, t\|rp tliiwgs are chap. 

III. 
apparent; 1st. That w^P^i^JP ^Jeyne deiduces 

the argument frona the proem, or from the nar- 
rative, he finds the length of the poem exceed 
the measure of the argument: 2d. That he 
attributes all that poFtion wl^ch ejLcp^^, tq 
a different hand. In these points he agrees 
entirely with Wolfe j and, like Wpjfe, hp paake§ 
them the ground-^york of a system of criticism, 
which wou^d terminate its operatioyi by de- 
spoiling Aristotle of his inteUect, ^d HoiRcr of 
his ppem, his fame, and his pergonal existeftpe. 
Of the ejects which, tk^t system aina^ at pro- 
duqing, we shall take some general notice at 
the close of this tce^tise ; what most cooeerii^ 
us, is to expose the yisiqiiary quality of the 
assumptions which compose its basis. Qeyiie 
inde^' pDoptOses his system with estimable 
moderatioa and candour ; nor caA any terms be 
better <alcukted to conciliate persoi^ respect 
and regard to a writer, than tbo^e with whicl^ 
he introduces it. Nj^vertibeless^ liL i^ Imppsx 
sible to carry that respect so far, as to yield 
ourselyes jto the friendly wd engagi«g form of 
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CHAP, invitation^ which he borrows from the venerable 
Pylian orator for his conclusion : 

aXXat irtOfo-Of xai vfAfAtg^ iirn iru6i(ri»i AM£INON»' 
. Comey be convinced ! to be convinced is best. 

Because^ two very contrary qualities reveal 
themselves throughout his criticisms upon this 
poem; precipitate decision in particulars, and 
general indecision and scepticism ; both , of 
which may be traced to their cause, the loss of 
the true primary argument: the possession of 
which would have prevented the latter, and 
have restrained the Jormet. I have already had 
occasion to point out those imperfections, in 
the mutable, yet positive, opinions which this 
distinguished scholar pronounces on the pro-* 

per subject of Virgil's fourth eclogue. * 

From all that h^s been shown in tkis 
chapter, it plainly appears, that these several 
eminent critics have recognised no other sub-r 
ject in the Iliad which they could adduce, .or 
apply, as its primary argument, than either the 



• T. viiL p. 776. * Observ. on VirgQ's Fourth Eel. p. 34—40. 
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anger of Achilles y or the prayer of Thetis: both <3]tAP. 
of which, being shorter in extent than the 
narrative in length, necessarily leave an excess 
of the poem, if either of them be applied as the 
rule by which to measure it; and they, therefore, 
contradict the positive assertion of Aristotle, 
of the co-extension of the true argument with 
the poem. The mensurations of these critics, 
therefore, arid that of Aristotle, yield opposite 
results. From whence I do not instantly infer, 
with them, that they are right, and Aristotle 
'wrong; hut I cautiously draw this only legi- 
timate conclusion, that- they and Aristotle did not 
assume the same thing for the primary argument 
of the Iliad, but very different things; and I 
take my measures for endeavouring to dis- 
cover, what that other thing was, which wto 
assumed by Aristotle. 

It is very observable in all these critics, 

^how much they feel it requisite to depreciate 

-the judgment of Aristotle, either expressly. or 

by repeated implication,^ in order to support 



* De Aristotele quid audeam video ; sied in eadem poene 
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GHAK their owu as8umpti<Kis with respect to this 
poem ; thereby plainly showing, that the obscu- 
ration of his judgment is abscdutely necessary 
for bringing light and relief upon their o^n^; 
and, by the soreness they experience from the 
state of contradiction in which they stand to- 
wards that great master, that they do not feel 
a secure confidence in the ground which they 
have taken for themselves, unless they cap 
drive his authority entirely out of the field. 

The Fwnch school, on the other h|md» or 
those critics who propounded what Wolfe 
calls, ** vulgaria GaUo^Francarum pracepta et 
'' formula quci carmm$ facimdi,^' differ entirely 
from the preceding, by standing forward as the 
champicms of Aristotle, and valiantly asserting 
the perfect agreement qi the Iliad with all his 
rules and results. Yet they h^ve produced no 
otheri7/^fionei?^, by which to make their assertion 
good, than one or other of those which led the 
former to an opposite, and a more c<msistent 



heeresi sum, &c. — Contraria, etsi hoc non capitale duco, 
AristoteleiSy &c.. Prol. — Aristotele barbatisque magistris, 
&c. Pref. Wolfe. 
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conclusion. Their wal for Aristotle V homour chap. 
is great and laudable/ but they are iniadequfite 
maintainers of that honour. With them, strong 
words supply the place of strong reasons ; we 
shall, therefore, not detain ourselves long with 
this school. The Allowing passage, from 
Madame Dacier's last note to her translation 
of the Iliad, will. sufficiently reveal the tactics 
of these champions. 

** The poen;t," says this learned lady, **liaai 
** all its proper parts; it has, > as Aristotle 
^* teaches us in his po^s, a beginmng, a mddk^ 
** and an end J' Yet, when she would, prove 
her portion by iparking out those parts, she 
fails in evejry point. " The beginning y'' she 
says, *^ is Achilles, who, incensed again^ Ago- 
'^ memnon, passes from a state of tranquillity, to 
a -state of €Bnger ; the middle^ is the effects of 
that anger, aiaid sdl the evils which it pro* 
^' duces; and the md, is the return of Achttles 
** into a state of tranquillity, by the de4th &f 
*' Hector y who had slain Patrodus. This ewrf 
" is most correct, because the state of tran- 
" quillity to which AchiHes then returns, is 
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CH A P. ** the effect of the vengeance which had pre* 
** ceded; and^ after that vengeance, we look 
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for nothing farther from his anger, 
therefore, has perfectly accomplished his sub- 
ject; and it is impossible to imagine an action 
** more closely followed, more complete, and 
** the parts of which are more naturally and 
" necessarily bound together." 

If the gallantry of French readers disposes 
them to bow to this judgment^ the frankness 
of English readers will not permit them to 
exercise a similar complaisance; for there is 
nothing correct in this exposition but the 
statement of the beginning, of ' which there 
could be no dispute. In assigning the middle, 
Madame Dacier falls into the same error as 
Lord Kaimes, by considering it to be the 
•' g^^'^g ^' of the poem, comprehending " the 
*^ effects of Achilles's anger, and all the evils 
*1 which it produced;" the inconsistency of 
which notion, I have already exposed. * It is 
curious to remark, how ingeniously she com- 

* ' ■' ' ■ ■* 

' P. 30. 
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pounded an unity of action for the poem, in chap. 
order that she might place the end of the action 
where she was sensible the precepts of Aris- 
totle required it. She makes the commence- 
ment of the anger of Achilles towards Aga- 
Tmrnnofiy the beginning of the argument, and 
its cessation towards Hector ^ its end. But, 
how can the beginning of orue thing, find its 
end in the end of another? How can the end 
of Achilles's anger towards Hector, constitute 
the end of his anger towards Agamemnon? 
Heyne, we have seen, has fallen into the same 
mistake, though Wolfe was entirely aware of it. 
Each separate anger must have had its own 
separate beginning and epd ; they are> indeed, 
two incidents totally different and distinct; and 
with no natural relation between them, that 
should render the one necessarily successive 
to the other, or prevent them from running 
parallel with each other. The anger towards 
Agamemnon, is alone mentioned at the be- 
ginning, and if that constitutes the primary 
argument, there can be no question, that it is 
exhausted and terminated at the point of the 
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CHAP« reconciliation; and the poem, in that case, pre- 
posterously exceeds its argument, consistently 
with the conclusion of the English and Grerman 
critics. Madame Dacier owed that ingenious 
device to Bossu, who thought, ** that the trans-- 
far of Achilles 8 anger, from Agamemnon to 
Hector^ is so regularly effected, and the two 
so intimately articulated, that urdty is thereby 
^* established ;" but Pye justly protested against 
such a complicate unity. 

M^dBxae Dacier, however, required that 
her readers should receive it without obser^ 
vation ; and she has anticipated an objection^ 
respecting the ending of the poem, in order to 
dieclaim it. into silence: '* Some one will say, 
^^ after Achilles was appeased, and afiber he 
** had -delivered iipi the body of Hector, the 
^ action of the Iliad was finished ; why did he 
so particularly notke the observance of the 
truce? .it was no part of his subject. To 
*•* this objection, the Reverend Father Le 
** Bossu has admirably answered-*-^ d^i- 
" tdUement ripondu — in the 17*^ Chapter of his 
^ SeoolHl Book; where he has shown the 
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" difference between the development — k chap. 

" denouement, and the consummation — TfiJcAetw- 

" ment, of ^n action. The latter, is properly 

" ike end of the other; and there are some 

** acthns which necessarily demand this end, ^ 

" among which, is the action that forms the 

^* subject ^{ the Iliad.^^ 

The object of all these subtilities is obvious ; 
it was to plant a conviction, by a tone of 
authoritative erudition, that the point had been 
proved; that the ang^r of Achilla was an 
argument co-extensive with the whole Iliad, 
and one that would triumphantly stsind the 
test of Aristotie's rutefs for the Epopoea. And 
thus the French ^hool, though so zealous foi' 
the honour <rf Aristotle and of Homer, could 
discover no primary argument by which to 
prove the skill and correctness of either; except 
the identical 'onci by which the English and 
Gamans thought to prOve the incorrectness^ 
of the former, and the Germans, the imper- 
fection, if not the non-existence of the latter. 
M. De Rochefort, the late French translator 
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CHAP, of the Iliad, has not discussed the question of 
"•• the primary ««ame«t. 

Gilbert Wakefield has subjoined to the 
translation of Bossu's Treatise of the Epic Poem, 
prefixed to his edition of Pope's Version of 
the Iliad, a note which may well find a place 
here. " If the reader shall receive any help 
'* from this long dissertation, either with re- 
" spect to the general construction of the 
" Iliad and Odyssey, or the beauty and pro- 
" priety of detached parts, he is much more 
"fortunate than the editor; who prefers a 
" single particle of taste, to all this mass of 
'* ingenious and baseless speculation, which 
** gratuitously determines, that every thing 
" done by Homer is unexceptionably just ; that 
^' his plan is incapable of amendment ; and his 
" execution, rectitude itself. True taste, and 
'^ such theories, differ in the editor's estima-* 
" tion, as the shields of Diomede and Glaucus : 

y(f\nrtx p^io^Ap^cieoy, fexaro|u>|3ot' cvvt^jSotcay. ^ 
'< G6lden for brass, and costly changed for me^su*' 
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But, neither the anger of Achilles, nor the cha.p« 

HIi 

purport of his prayer to Jupiter through the in^* 
tercession.of Thetis, can possibly constitute the 
primary argument of the Iliad. 

First ; because, if there is any other agency 
in the poem . superior to the anger of Achilles ; 
which acts with an uniform tendency, through^ 
out ; which goyems and controls the . anger^ ci 
Achilles^ and compels it to shift and alter its 
direction, while, at the same time, its own 
purpose is invariably pursued and maintained^ 
from the beginning to the end of the narrative } 
then, that agency y and not the anger of Achilles^ > 
must he the chief agency, and determine the 
primary argument ; and the anger of Achilles 
will only he an, mstrument,. subordinate to that 
supreme agency,: 

Again ; if the events brought ; to pass by 
Jupiter, subsequently toJhe prayer of AchiUes^ 
or of Thetis, are most adverse to the intentions 
and.wishi^ with. which that prayer was. pre^- 
ferred^ then,, a compliance with those wishes 
Attd i]|tentions wa^> not the ! main purpose ih 
bringing abont those events.; and the matter 

F 
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particular, to the standard of the poetics; yield- chap. 
ing the same results; co-extensive with the 
actual extent of the poem ; and overruling all 
the objections opposed by the modems to the 
judgment of Aristotle ; I shall then think myself 
justly authorized to conclude, that we have at 
length succeeded in recovering the argument which 
ivas contemplated by Aristotle^ and, at the same 
tim^y the true and proper argument originally in^ 
tended by Homer. 
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CHAP, of the prayer will not contain the rule of the 
action of the poem. But both these will be 
found to be the case^ although contrary to the 
views taken by the latter :expositors. 

We have now found reasons for coming 
to these two conclusions: — First, That Aris- 
totle certainly recognised in the Iliad a primary 
and governing argument, agreeing strictly with 
his rules,, and yielding all the results which he 
has declared. Secondly, That Aristotle, and 
the modems, did not assume the same thing 
for the primary argument. It, therefore, now 
remains for us to inquire, which of the two 
assumed the true argument; and^ what that true 
argument was? 

Since Aristotle has not stated the primary 
argument by which he formed^ his judgment 
of the Iliad ; but has left his readers to collect 
it from the poem, because he thought it must 
be obvious io thfe attentive reader of the entire 
narrative; we have no means of discovering 
it^ except by a new survey of the wh^le poem^ 
If, fin taking such a siurvey, we shall happen 
to* ^discover an a/^;;reiir answering^ in ievery 
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particular, to the standard of the poetics ; yield- chap. 

III. 
ing the same results; co-extensive with the 

actual extent of the poem ; and overruling all 

the objections opposed by the modems to the 

judgment of Aristotle ; I shall then think myself 

justly authorized to conclude, ihzi we have at 

length stccceeded in recovering the argument which 

ivas contemplated by Aristotle^ and, at the same 

time^ the true and proper argument originally in^ 

tended by Homer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A OENEfUL REVtEW OF THE NARRATIVE OF THE lUAD, TV ORDER 
to THE DEDUCTION OF ITS PRIMARY AROUMBNT. 

CHAP. That tiie Primary Argument of the Iliad is a 

IV. 

point hitherto undetermiiied ; and, consequently^ 
that it is still open for investigation, even in 
this late period of time ; is acknowledged in the 
words of Wolfe, which I have quoted in the last 
chapter. ^ It is likewise implied in those words 
of Heyne : ^' I cannot think that any one has 
" ever closed the Iliad, after reading it through, 
** without many doubts arising in his mind, with 
" respect to its main subject and argument. ^'^ 

There are, as Heyne observed, two ways 
in which we may proceed to seek that argu- 



' P. 41. 

* Non facile puto aliquem a perlecta Iliade discessisse, 
quia de canniiiis gumma et fortuna multa animo Yolreret. 
Tom, viii. p. 774. 
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ment; either in the narrative, or in the proem, chap. 

rV' 

Of these two, the former will be found the 

more surely effectual, because, by a steady 
and unbroken survey of the whole narrative, 
from beginning to end, w« must perceive what 
the poet has accomplished; whfereas, the uncer- 
tainty which at present disturbs the lines 
forming the proem, reiiders it iippossible to 
pronounce, with a^y security, what he intended 
to promise ; and there can be no doubt, that we 
are more likely to find the prin^ary argument 
in that which he has certainly declared, than 
in that in which his declarations are dubioui^. 
It must be remembered, that we, at this re- 
mote distance from Homer, stand in a very 
different position from those for whom the 
Iliad was at first composed. With them, no 
doubt existed respecting the primary argu- 
ment; the whole subject was matter of pre-* 
vious notoriety and common tradition, and they 
listened to it, as to the beautifiil celebration of 
a known and favourite topic, prepared for all 
they heard, and awake to all its various 
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CHAP, allusions; all which things the poet expected 
to find in his auditors. Whereas^ at the 
present day, when the primary argument has^ 
from some cause or other, become lost; if we 
would etideavour to recover it, we must neces^ 
sarily investigate the whole poem anew, from 
the beginning to the end; and We cannot 
hope to repossess ourselves of it, otherwise 
than by a retrospective process, after the 
invtttigation has been diligently made and 
perfectly completed. , 

Let us, therefore, deduce from the Iliad, 
thus retrospectively surveyed, and compared 
in all its parts, a scheme of the general story 
of the Trojan war, as it stood in the mind and 
contemplation of Homer when he composed 
this great poem ; we shall then be able, by the 
same process, to perceive, and to understand 
distinctly, the particular circumstance which 
Homer has so excellently selected for its primary 
argument ; and we shall, at the same time, be 
j9ensible of the truth and force of Aristotle s 
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'EN MEPOS (roif toXsuov} AUOAABOS^ ---that CHW. 

Homer seems to have been, ds it were, guided by 
a DIVINE INFLUENCE, in Selecting one par- 
ticular CIRCUMSTANCE out of that War. 

According to that scheme, the divine coun- 
sels had decreed the destruction of the city and 
kingdom of Troy, and of the whole race of 
Priam ; and the confederated armies of Greece, 
were the appointed instruments by which that 
destruction was t6 be effected. Of that fated 
destruction, of which both Troy and Grfeece 
were equally apprized. Hector thus speaks 
with melancholy and tender forebodings to 
Andromache: — 

£U jufi/ yap ToJe Olio, xocrot fpsv» xai Kotrot ivfAOV, 
i<r<nra,i niMOcp or av ttot oAwAtj iKioq Ifri, 
xai TlpiafJt.0^, xo&i Xocog iZiA^iXm JlpixiMoio' 
aXX ov fJLOi Tpwwv rotrirov fMsXu aXyog owkto'co, 
our* dvrn^ ExajSii;, ovrt Hp^XfAOio ai/axrof, 
ouTC xociTiyvnrcoy, ol xiv jroXttg. n xon C0*9Aoi 



* Poetr c. 23. 
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CHAP. ' i¥ xoyiffO*! witroiGf Uir* ot¥tpaai iv^f^ipuo'^r.iv^ 

JV. 

' iir^w cUf in xtv tk A;^«i«» ;^aAjM!;^iTWW 



xa&( Hff^ ^ir Apyfi louo-ocy irfM? aXXnc lrr9¥ vfenvoif, 

'Xa4 <9roTC TIC fiTn^-iVy iJ»k xaT« iotitfv yjtowxit* 
'ExT^pec «^< O^i'^} i^ AfiiirrtvKnti fA»j(f(^a^ 

4i( ^iK^i TK £f cfr a^i ^au vioV fff'<r£Tai aXyoc 
^^TiT TOi«u^^ ofri^JlpeCf afi,vvti¥ iovXiov yifi^a^ 
oAAdt M£ rti^si^rct %VTY) x^rdt yp&ta x«AvTrQi> 
vfiv <y£ ti tf-itc re /Boifc, (Tou 6* IAxiJ9/mo»9 irv9iflr9«i.^ 

Piyr Wf // my mind forebodes, with sure presage. 
That Troy shall perish by the G redan fagel 
The fatal day drams on, when I must fall. 
And universal ruin cover all! 
Not Troy itself, thougt built by hajids divine, 
Nor Priam, nor his people, nor his line. 
My mother, nor my brothers of renown. 
Whose yalour yet defisnds th' unhappy town ; 



' U. vi. 447^465. 
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Not thesei nor fill their fates which I foresee, CHAR 

Are half of that concern I have for thee ! 
I ^ee, I see thee, in that fatal hour 
Subjected to some Greek's relentless power ; 
Led hence, a slave to some insulting sword, 
Weeping, and trembling at a foreign lord ; 
A spectacle in Argos ; ^and thy doom. 
To grace with Trojan art a stranger s loom : 
Or from deep wells the living stream to take. 
And on thy weary shoulders bring it back. 
There, whilst thou groan beneath this load of life. 
They cry, * Behold the mighty Hector's wife ! ' 
This when they say, thy sorrows will increase. 
With anxious thoughts of former happiness ; 
That he is dead, who could thy wroi^s redress ! 
May I lU cold before that dreadful day. 
Pressed with a mound of monumental clay I 
. Thy Hector, wrp.'pt m everlasting sleep ^ 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep ! 

But the same divine counsels which had 
decreed the destruction of Troy, had further 
decreed, as a fre^liminary to that catastrophe, 
that Hector should die before the final calamities of 
his native city ; conformably to the wish which 
he so pathetically expresses ; and, that he should 
^ by no ether hand than that of Achilles. 
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<) H A ?. Yet, the death thus divinely fated to Hector 

IV, 

was no consequence or evidence of divine dis- 

t 

pleasure towards him ; it was not designed for 
the purpose of involving him in, but of separat- 
ing him from, the impending evils : 

Z<uf, Of fAiv irXsoytTCi [Air ayi^xci fAovpQif toifru 
Amidst an host, Joye lionoured him alome^ 

It was planned with compassionate regard to 

« 

his feelings and affections, in order that he 
might not witness the extreme miseries that 
were to overwhelm his unhappy family and 

nation : x^iKra-ov iiM^a,^ aTToiocysiv ly rtf weXe/Au, d 
Biriinv iiri rx xocxa rov s^vov^ rtfAUv, xoti ruv ay*«v— *' it 

^* is better for tcs to die in battle, than to behold the 
** calamities of our country and our sanctuary ^'^ 
was the testimony borne to the feelings of a 
good and brave man, by the valiant and pious 
Judas Maccabeus ; who was rescued by similar 
ineans, from similar afflictions. And the hlmd 
pf Achilles was ordained to be the instrument 



' 11. XV. 611. ' 1 Maccab. iii. 39. See ix, 20, 2h 
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of his death, that he might acquire an aug- chap. 

IV 

mentation of glory, from the transcendent great- 
ness of that instrument. Both were equally 
favorites of Heaven; 

virtus in utroque 
Summa fuit. * 

As, therefore, the death of Hector was a special 
object of the divine concern, so also were the 
circumstances of that death : as Homer pro- 
pounds by the mouth of Mercury to Priam; 



The host of heayen, to whom he led 
A life so grateful, still regard him dead. 

So also, by that of Priam in reply : 

a6avMroig' itth ovrror ifAog 7ra.'ig, uttot iy\v yt, 
ArjOfT £Vi fAiydcpoKTi S'ioov, ol OXujUTrov £^iS(n, 
TUP ol iWifMyrKTMUTO XXI IV ^OLVOLTOio trip ftt(r)9.' 



' Hor. Sat. i. 7. 14. f \\. jcxiy. 422. ^ lb. 425, 
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CHAP. Those who inhabit the Olympian bower 

* My son forgot not, in exalted power ; 

And Heayen^ that eyery yirtue bears in mind. 
Even to his lifeless ashes still is kind. 

And by that also of Hecuba : 

f tXof ii<rOft iuKTikf 

Thou wert by Heaven approv'd. 
And by th' immortals even in death belov'd. 

It was, therefore, a part of the same divine 
plan, and the last concluding circumstance in 
that preliminary to the downfall of Troy, that 
the body of Hector, after death inflicted by 
Achilles, should derive, from the same instrument, 
all' the benefit, consolation, and honour, which 
the prevailing notions of the age deemed indis** 
pensably requisite for the peace of the separated 
spirit. 

Those notions were not peculiar to the 
Greeks ; they were the common sentiments of 



' II. xxiy. 749. 
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mankind at large in that period of time. We chap. 
find them prevalent in the sacred history of 
those early ages, and in some respects sanc- 
tioned even by the God of Israel. To receive 
" the burial of an ass,^^ to be " cast out to the 
** beasts ofthejieldy and the birds of heaven^' was 
a curse even, finont Jehovah; and, ^* to be 
** gathered unto the graioej' to be ** lamented 
** with the burnings of his fathers y^ was in like 
manner his blessing. ** Thus, saith the Lord 
'' concerning Jehoiakim, King of Judah : they 
** shall not lament for him, saying. Ah I My 
'' Lord! Or, Ah! His Glory I He shall be 
*^ buried with the burial of sui ass, drawn and: 
" cast fcHTth beyond the gates of Jerussdem."> 
W1i€r«as> of Zedekiah we read: ^^ O Zedekiah, 
'' King of J^idah, thus saithi the Lord: Thou 
** sfaatt die in peace; and with the burnings 
of thy fathers, the fonner kings of Judahy 
sa shall tl^ey burn odours for thee; and 
^^ &ey will lament tiiee^ saying. Ah! Mji 



<€ 



« 



V Jeremiah^ »^i^.}9; 
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CHAP. Lord!"^ Such also was the secret purpose 

IV. 

of the supreme mind in the Iliad, with re^ 
spect to the sepulture of Hecton 

When the united powers of Greece had 
assembled at Aulis, in the first year of the war, 
they received a figurative revelation of the 
diviiie intention in their expedition; compre*^ 
hending an assurance of their ultimate success; 
together with an illustration of the progress; 
duration, and termination of their war&re. 
This was imparted to them under the figure of 
a mother-hvrdy with dght yoimg ones ; of which, 
tht dght were successively devoured by a 
serpent ; and the parent^ the ninth in order; 
Was devoured the last of all. This figure was 
divinely intended to signify to them ; that after 
that^r^t year, in which the portent was dis-* 
played, and which wa^ engaged ixk making 
their extensive preparations and assembling 
their confederated forces, the eight succeeding 
years should be employed in capturing BXkd 



^ ' Jeremiah, xxxhr. 5. 
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subjecting' the several dependencies of the chap; 

IV. 

Trojan monarchy ; but that in the last, or tenth 
year, they should crown all their labours by 
the capture and destruction of the metropolitan 
cHy. ^ It was in confidence of that assurance, 
that Diomede afterwards made his pious and 
yaliant declaration ; 

lAiou tvpufAEv' (r\)v yof Oeu) siXYiXovifAiv,* 

Here Greece shall stay : or, if all Greece retire, 
Myself shall stay, till Troy or I expire. 
Myself and Sthenelus will fight for fame ; 
God bade us fight, and 'twas with God we came t 

To the same assurance Nestor appealed, when 

t , . . . \ 

he pronounced, 

f i)/A( yo&p ouv xarayfvo'ai vTrep/Atviot Kpo¥ico¥» 
n[Mctri Tb), in vrwiriv rrr tayMtropoKny t^xivov 
ApysioiyTptosciTi fovov xoc^ xnpa f^ipovrtg, 
acTpxirroov c^iJ'f^i*, syxKniMX irnfAOcrx fotiifUK^ 



» II. iL 30l-r-332. * 11. ix. 48. r IL ii. 350. 
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On timt great day, when fint the martial tram 
]Kg with the fate oi lUon ploughed the main ; 
Jove on the right a prosperous signal sent. 
And thunder rolling shook the firmament. 

They had arrived at that tenth and last year ; 
and every thing had hitherto happened in 
exact conformity to the divine notice and 
assurance. They had made themselves masters 
of all the dominions and dependances of Troy, 
and had now united and concentrated their 
whole army before the mother-city itself. The 
last scene of their conquests appears to have 
been the small town of Chrysa, dependant 
upon Cilician Thebe, and situated on the sea- 
coast, at the head of the bay of Adramyt- 
tium ; from whence they had recently returned^ 
after plundering the temple of Apollo ^nd 
capturing the daughter of his priest ; whom, in 
the distribution of the spoil, the army had 
allotted to Agamemnon, the chief of the con- 
federacy. 

At this critical moment, whilst they were 
taking their measures for the assault and sack 
of the city, and thus for accomplishing^ all 
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that remained of the diyine purpose foreshown chap. 

IV 

and pledged at Aulis; and when nothing ap- 
peared capable of disappointing or disturbing 
this concluding scene of their operations; a 
pestilence suddenly seized their army, and 
raged with such destmctive fury, for nine 
days, that Achilles, excited by an anxiety 
for the common welfare, proposed in council, 
that some priest or other inspired person should 
be consulted without delay, as to the occasion 
of that severe visitation, and as to the meana 
by which it might be averted; in order that 
no time should be lost in appeasing the offended 
power who had caused the calamity. Public 
solicitude, and reverence toward heaven, could 
have been the only motives which actuated 
Achilles in making that propo^ ; since he - 
was totally ignorant at the moment of the 
real cause that had provoJsied the infliction. 

The priest Galchas, feeling himself called 
upoik to answer the demand, hesitated in making 
a disck)sure ; knowing, that the cause must 
be declared to exist in the perscm of Agamem- 

G 



IV 
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c HA P. non. He therefore first claimed the protectioii 
of AchilleSy whose appeal he rose to answer, 
should the disclosure of the cause raise up 
against him any powerful enemy. The irascible 
temper of Achilles, incensed by the mere sug- 
gestion that such a consequence could follow 
the faithful discharge of his priestly office, 
urged him to promise vehemently and empha- 
tically the protection of his arm, against any 
individual who should so unworthily receive the 
sacred response ; even if it were Agamemnon 
himself. Upon the faith of that pledge, Chal- 
chas distinctly informed* the assembly; "that 
the pestilence was sent by Apollo, solely 
on account of his priest of Chrysa having 
^^ been treated w^th indignity, and of the 
daughter of that priest being detained in 
captivity, by Agamemnon." And he was' 
further <Jommissioned to denounce; ** that the 
pestilence would continue its havoc among 
the Greeks, until Agamemnon should have 
'* restored the maiden unransomed to her 
'' father, and accompanied with expiatory sa- 
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" crifices, for tlie aggression committed against chap. 

' IV 

** the god by the outrage exercised upon his 



it i.^j. j> 



priest. 

The selfish and malignant spirit with which 
Agamemnon unexpectedly received this sacred 
and important public, communication, and the 
strong pledge of protection which he himself 
had so recently given, conspired to excite in 
a very eminent degree the noble but fiery 
heart of Achilles. He surveyed with un- 
bounded indignation the reluctance evinced 
by Agamemnon to suffer a personal privation 
for the common safety, in the face of an inspired 
oracle demanding that privation ; and he burst 
forth into terms of vehement invective and 
reproach against the bead of the confederacy. 
Agamemnon, exasperated by the just severity 
.of Achilles' attack, directed at once all the 
inflamed feelings of his breast against that 
animated prince; and being now wounded- in 
bis capacity of supreme commander, he de- 
termined to exercise the power with which the 
confederacy had invested him, and forcibly 
to indemnify himself for the loss bf the maiden 
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CHAP, whom he found he must now resign, by another 

IV 

maiden whom Achilles had received as his 
allotment of booty. 

The consummate baseness, and abuse of 
authority, displayed in this last injurious and 
insulting measure, raised the fury of Achilles 
to the highest pitch to which it could be ex- 
alted. He contested not Agamemnon's right 
as captain-general, to which he had himself 
consented in common with the other chie£&; 
but he immediately conceived the inflexible 
resolution of finding his own revenge, by 
exercising those rights which he reserved to 
himself as an independant prince. His wiU 
suddenly took a fixed and determined course, 
from which he resolved it never should relax ; 
and he bound himself by a most solemn and 
sacred oath before the assembly of princes; 
to withdraw himself and his forces from the 
common cause, and to leaye the Greeks to 
terminate the war as they might, without 
am hope of receiving at any future time any 
succour or support from him. 

Thus, at tiie cloise of the tenth and last year 
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of the war, a feud arose between these two chap. 
g^eat princes, to all appearance as implacable 
and interminable as it had been sudden and 
unforeseen; and thus, the strength of Greece 
became all at once maimed and debilitated, 
and the operations of the war, which had 
hitherto proceeded so uniformly and success- 
fully, became on a sudden interrupted and 
suspended, at the very moment they were 
hastening to give completion to the last scene 
of the drama. 

But the obstruction to the military opera- 
tions was not ' the whole, nor the principal, 
effect of the secession of Achilles. He was 
designed by heaven to be the 'instrument for 
executing a particular deed — at a particular 
time -^ preparatory to the overthrow of Trojf; 
he was to encounter Hector^ and Hector was 
to fall by his hand, within the short space of 
twenty days« But now, he had fixed the de- 
termination of his inflexible will to an absolute 
cessation from all further action in the field; 
and was even projecting his. return to Greece, 
with all his forces. 
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CHAP. Here then was a nodus to be disembroiled. 

rv 

The life of Hector stood by the decree of fate, 

that is, of the divine determination^ in the way 

of the fated destruction of Troy ; 

Qioq yocf tfiviro IXiov Ektcoo' ^ 
Hector, alone, the fence of Ilium stood : 

That life was of necessity to be removed, before 
that destruction could have place i and, by 
the same decree, Achilles, and Achilles 
alone, was to remove it. But the will of 
Achilles, which had hitherto, for upwards of 
nine years, proceeded in direct conformity to, 
and concurrence with, the will and design erf 
heaven, had now suddenly changed its direction 
into a course diametrically opposite to the 
tendency of that supreme will; and the wilb 
of the instrumental agent and of the sovereign 
directing agent were brought into such positive 
contradiction, that either the latter must he 
foiled in his purpose, and must submit to^the 
rule of his instrument; or, the will of the instm^ 



' II. vi. 403. 
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ment must be brought back, by the contrivance chap. 

IV 

and power of the supreme agent, into a con- 
formity with the original designs of the latter. 
Had the will of the former prevailed, and had 
Achilles executed all the purposes of his own 
determination, the divine plan must have been 
unexpectedly thwarted, and ultimately frus- 
trated. Hector would not have fallen, and Troy 
would not have been overthrown. But we 
know, that such was not the case; we know, 
that . notwithstanding every effort of Achilles 
to hold fast by the purposes of his own vindic- 
tive will, he acts throughout the poem in direct 
opposition to those purposes, and with un- 
varying subserviency to the contrary rule 
of the Divine will ; that he slays Hector in 
the field, which he had determined not to enter y 
and that he delivers up for honourable burial 
his body, which he had determined to consign to 
the dogs and i vultures of Troy. 

The means by which this > wonderful and 

-apparently impossible issue was produced, 

constitute the main action and entire frame 

of the poem, and concurrently unfold its true 
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CHAP, primary argum^it ; which attends it throughout ; 
^^* . commences with the disorder first introduced 
by the feud ; reveals itself in the course, and 
method of the divine government for bringing 
Achilles back into the scene of action; and 
extends to the last effect of that action, in 
consummating the divine purpose, by the death 
of Hector, and by the circumstances inse- 
parably connected with that death. This is 
the 'fv fAfpo( — the one circumstance of the war, 
which Homer selected as it were Oi<nr«a^»of — by 
a divine influence^ for the primary argument 
of his Iliad. Let us now examine, how those 
means worked their effect. 

I. In the first book, twelve days after the 
quarrel of the chiefs, we find the supreme mind 
secretly engaged in revolving the means of 
neutralizing the natural effects of that quarrel 
upon the predetermined catastrophe of Troy. 
Had the will of Achilles not been perverted 
by the passions excited by that feud, the 
chain of events would have continued to pro- 
ceed, uninterruptedly, in the direct course in 
which it was actually projceeding, an^ by 
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that course would regularly have arrived at chap, 

IV. 

its final term; no new counsels would have 
been rendered necessary. But, the occurrence 
of that interruption necessarily called for a 
new exercise of the divine wisdom and power ; 
and for a new scheme of causes and effects, 
which should terminate in constraining the 
will of Achilles to return again into its former 
channel of conformity ; and thus accomplish 
the work to which he had been ordained, 
and which could only be accomplished by 
the concurrence of his will. 

Accordingly, when, on that twelfth day, 
"Thetis, to present the prayer of her son, broke 
in upon the privacy of Jupiter ; who, though 
personally absent at the time in Ethiopia, well 
knew what had been passing on the plain of 
Troy: 

— yxf t'£« oiiiv iwAvrotf^ 
for irell he all things knew ; 



she found him alone, and^ immersed in deep 
meditation : 

> Od. XX. 76. 
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CHAP. i^Pty iivovoiTA Kpovt Jfiv ocrt^ ifjLiuoy xXXtayJ^ 

IV. 

There, far apart, and high above the rest 
The thunderer sat. 

The object of the prayer which she conveyed, 
was to obtain Jupiter s favour and support to 
the scheme which Achilles, in his fury, had 
formed, for avenging himself of Agamemnon. 
Its purport, was to beseech him to promote 
the slaughter of the Greeks by the Trojans, 
whilst Achilles himself should remain aloof 
from the war ; in order that he might, by that 
means, compel them to a recognition and ac- 
knowledgment of their dependance upon his arm 
for success, and that he might thus crown him- 
self with a false and spurious glory, at their cost. 
But the entire mind, and secret desire, with 
which the object of that prayer was sought by 
Achilles, was fully revealed in the avowal 
which he made, five days afterwards, to 
Patroclus; namely, that himself and Patro- 
clus remaining secure, until the rest of the 



' U, i. 498. 
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Grecian power should be annihilated, they two en a p. 

IV 

might then set forward securely, with their 
Myrmidons, to the final conquest, and enjoy, 
without a rival or a partner, the glory of 
having extinguished Troy: 

fMnrs rig ovv Tpuuu ^olvoltov ^uyo*, ofTfroi fac*, 
MHTE TI2 APrEiriN- NfllN (T £xJu/>t6v' oAfOpoj/- 

. That not one Trojan might be left alive. 
And fiot a Greek of all the race survive; 
Might only we the vast destruction shun, 
And only we destroy the accursed town ! 



'. V 



Such was the matter, and such the spirit 
of the B^ona-io; ocpri — the iniquitous prayer ^ which 
Thetis ventured to advocate with Jupiter ; for 
so it is expressly designated by Homer : 

^ 0m^o? (J' EHAIXION aprjv* 

I'he iniquitoys request 
Of Thetis — 

Essential error, fatal to the whole argument. 



* II. xvi. 98. ' " lb. XV. 598. 
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CHAP« has been produced and perpetuated by a 

IV 

neglect of the proper force of thp word f0«icrft«c, 
by which Homer here characterizes that prayer. 
He uses that word only upon this one occasion 
in the Iliad ; but in the Odyssey he employs 
it twice^ ^ where he shows, that he understands 
it always in an evil sense. The scholiasts ex- 
plain it by, irapa to xaOtjxov — oux aya^ov — PXa|3oy— - 
aiixoy' rovyavriov yap HfCtKTiiAot.^ ra xd^tnxovra xaft iiXM» 

— **unjuSt; for the opposite is imio'^iAot, what 

" is ^tting and Jl^f/'* — mv xapayopov «w;^W| x«» 

e^u aurrii xaft [AOipaq.^ Damm interprets it, ini- 
quus, in;ustt4S, immoderatus, injurius, but fails 
in the proper application of those senses to 
the object. That prayer was replete with 
criminality and impiety; but, in the state of 
extreme and fevered excitement into which 
the temper of Achilles had been wrought, this 
consideration was entirely obscured to his 
discernment, and the many excellencies of his 



> Od. iv. 690. xvii. 577. • Homer. Villoison. Schol. 

• Porphy. ZnrniA. 1 ^. 
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nature were smothered for the time, by the chap. 
exorbitancy of his passion. 

But, besides the criminality of the matter 
and spirit of the prayer, it proceeded from 
a will self-impelled into an opposition to the 
order of things ordained according to the rule 
of the supreme will, and which had hitherto 
proceeded by that rule; so that it was, in 
effect, a prayer that the supreme disposer 
would change his own plans, and 'adapt the 
issues of things to the rule of Achilles's dis- 
ordered will, however adverse it might be to 
his own. Upon receiving this presumptuous 
and iniquitous prayer, therefore, Jupiter made 
no immediate reply, but remained for a long 
time in deep and thoughtful silence : 

aAA' AKEftN AHN 'HSTO* ^ 

Thus she : but Jove long time in silence held 
The sacred counsels of his breast concealed. 

It was not until Thetis manifested her impa- 
tience for an answer, that she at length obtained 

Ml. 1.511. 
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CHAP. one. And what was its quality? It testified 

IV. , '> 

none of that prompt and cordial compliance, 
which has been so commonly and so unac- 
countably ascribed to it ; none of that explicit 
and unreserved yielding to her instances, which 
distinguishes* Jupiter's answers to Minerva on 
different occasions ; ^ on the contrary, after 
keeping her, int^ — a long time in suspense, 
while he considered how he should shape his 
answer, yet knowing that the substance of 
her petition coincided to a certain extent with 
his own new but hidden designs; at length; 
fAgy o^Hma-xi^ — drawing a deep sigh, he pro- 
nounced this brief and oracular response : 

— i[jt,oi is xi rocvTX MEAHSETAI, o^px rtXiWta^ 

But, go ! to bring the object of thy prayer 
To its due end, shall surely' be my care: 

In Other words, ** leave these matters to me," A 
response, reserved, vague, and indefinite, and 
stamped with all the character of equivoca- 



* See II. xxii. 184* &c, • lb. 517. 

• lb. 523. " HcBC mihi curse erunt, donee perfecerim," as 
in V. 82 ; not, " ut perficiam." 
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tion which distinguished the recorded re- chap. 
sponses of the ancient Grecian oracles ; xt(iinXcc, 
or, as Cicero described them, " Jlexiloqita^ 
^' obscura, ambiguaJ"^ It contained, therefore, 
something adverse to the wishes of the peti- 
tioner; for, as the same authority has re- 
marked, ^* omnis praedictio mali tum probatur, 
'* cum ad praedictionem cautio adjungitur* — 
" a prediction may be known to portend f//, 
" if it be attended with any thing of caution^ 
" or reserve'' That the sense of fAsXria-irxi is 
altogether indefinite, and therefore of doubtful 
interpretation in this passage, may be per- 
ceived in the sentiment with which Autoine- 
don, after invoking Jupiter — tv^xfAevog Au ^«t/)», 
throws his javelin : 

aXX 9IT01 fjt,iu rocvrx Ocwv iv yovvoan xenon' 

ijerw yap xa» syu)* raii xsv Au frxifra MEAHXEI.* 

Events belong to heaven : my spear I'll throw : 
*Tis Jvvc*s concernment how to guide the blow! 



* Cicero de Divin. lib. ii. c. 56. * Id, c. 26. 

• II. ivii. 514. See xxiii. 724. 
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CHAP. So likewise is the word nXco-o-w of doubtful 

rv 

import, since it must depend upon tjie determi- 
nation and issue of /uiXii<rfTa». The passage has 
been commonly taken as if it merely said, ruvra 
TiXtrta, " I will perform these things -j' whereas it 
says, ifi.oi raxnot iMkr\9gra,iy '^ I wiU Consider of, or 
*^ concern myself with, these things \^ and adds, 
9ff(x. riXi<r<roiy ** until I brifig them to an ultimate 
** decision and effect'' Such, then, was the whole 
of the answer obtained by Thetis that bears 
any relation to the object which had induced her 
to repair to Olympus ; and, in confirmation di 
the mysterious truth latent in that equiTocal 

• 

reply, Jupiter made in her presence the awful 
twdf which fixed irrevocably the determination 

of HIS WILL. 

The siknce of Jupiter^ which followed the 
delivery of Thetis's prayer, was a manifest 
evidence of a reluctancy to speak, and a desire 
to avoid a reply. Herodotus, describes, in the 
same manner, a similar affection of reluctancy 
in Croesus, when interrogated on the pile: 
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it^ds tjvoyxo^fTo, fuTHv^ — ^" Creesus, whiea he .chap. 
- was questioned, remained for ^ome time i» •^- 
^* silence; but afterwards, when he was urgently 
'* pressed, he said, &c. :" The historian re- 
lates, that his answer was atmfAoc, obscure; 
&o that he was further pressed fojr an explana- 
tion ; but the sanguineness of Thetis,^ accepted 
the answer of Jupiter in its most favoiirablfe 
^i;ise, and she, therefore, sought for no exr 
planation. Whereas, (as the Pythian observed 
to Croesus, when he complained of the duplicity 
of the oracles,) " if she had been prudent, she 
^* would have done so ; but since she neiliher 
" apprehended what: was said to her, nor jd«>- 
** manded any explanation^ she could blame 
'* herself alone for whatever disappointment 

" might ensue." rov. ti XFpy *V t^i^ovra j3ouA«V4(r6a«, 

IwuTov a«T«ov ATTofodivtro.^ JF^om the .natural; atid 
common symptoms of affections in the humau 
nature, we are to reason- to ,the "^flfecticms of 
^ctitious 4.eitie8» : to: ivhom . huma^ . iedingjs 



, «' 'JS_ M>T1»»«^WW"»»> 



' Lib. ii. c. 86. . * * Herod, ib. c. 91. 
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.CHAP, aiid human passions are ascribed. In the 

IT. 

case of Jupiter, his long mlence undeniably 
proved, that he was more engaged with 
his own secret meditations, than with the 
wishes of his petitioner. 

The sigh, which at length succeeded to 
ihe silence, and with which Jupiter introduced 
liis dark and covered answer, was a corro'- 
berating proof of that reluctance; and be- 
>tokened an inward sentiment, very different 
from that of a simple assent to the wishes of 
Achilles. It testified an affection, similar to 
that which Homer makes him reveal in th6 
<^ning . of the Odyssey : 

Ai iroirot, oiop in vo 9fouc j9poroi earhomrm'' 

<S i}''^^^ y»^ fobfTi xax* tfjLfAiyon* cl h ken etvrot 

* Penrerd6 maokitid! whose wills^ created free, 
^ - Charge all their woes on absolute decree; 

AH to the dbommg gods their guiit translate; 

JitdUUntcwr^Uiffmd tie doom: tf /flit. 

4t is very remarkable, that Socrates is made 

- . J Odyss. I. 32. 
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by Plato to apply this very passage to the Qi^A.p. 
case of those, who petitibn heaven for that 
which afterwards proves calamitous, and wiio 
then wish to recall their prayers. *' The genie- 
^* rality of mankind/' says he, ^' would not 
" wish to avc^d many things, which, when pre- 
sent, are more injurious than beneficiaL Or 
rather^ they would pray for them, while 
they are absent, but, in a little time, they 
*• would recant their prayer, and p^ay against 
that which they before had prayed for^ So 
that I question if it be not perfectly tariie; 
*' that men accuse the gods unjustly wheii 
they say, that they derive erils from theor,^ 
and that they ought to acknowledge, that 
** ' through their own crkne»f' or their oumfolliesi 

"^ They ilk iitcvrbeyoft^ the doom of fate.*' ^ 
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re^proy u/ltfiTftif tyv fj.i9 ovy avofv ^d i/q aXu^uq fAarti* Oiev; 
avB^uvoi atrwprai, i| txuvuv fafAUOi tcaxa a-fio-iv ctvai. ot fi tccn 

— vw'tf fAopoF flfrXyi* r^oiTi^. 
AfcHriadc«, 2. c. 4. • -'^ ' 
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GBAP. . The nod^ which followed the response of 
Jupiter, was not a mere gesture of courteous 
assent; much that was mysterious was be-^ 
tokened by its awful effects. It was not given 
dolely to indulge the capricious passions of s 
man; it was the signal oi fate^ that is, oi an 
original purpose in the uninfluenced will of all^ 
wise and almighty power. This is the true,' 
Honieric notion oi fate. Damm soundly ex^ 
plains it in the same manner. ''This the 
^' poet touches upon, in II. iv. 1 — 74, wh^re 
** he teaches, that the issues of things depend 
** upon the counsel of Jupiter ; and that fate^ 
*' is nothing else than the divine counsel ia 
** the government of things, which is hiddei^ 
"from man."^ And again: " Those of the 
'' ancients who considered fate as something 
" distinct from the gods, were in error; the 
** feet is certain, that fate, thoroughly under- 
'' stood, is no other than the divine dtcreei 
" concerning the existence of the world atid 
" all things which come to pass in it."* The 
supreme wisdom, and sovereign disposer, did 



\ Dammb Lex. Horn. p. 1481. ' lb. p. 382. 
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^ot intend) by that nod, to signify his accept- chap. 
ance of a rule of government from the will^ 
much less from the disordered and perverted 
will of a mortal being : 

In every plan. 

The mind of Jove excels the mind of man. 

J ... 

The nod was, in fact, the ordering of destiny 
with respect to a new and hidden chain of 
causes and effects, which he had decreed in 
the inscrutable counsels of his bwn mind ; and 
which he Was then on the eve of calling into 
action, for remedying the derangement caused 
by the perverse exercise of free-will in his 
human agent, and for securing the ultimate 
fulfilment of his own original purpose. 

Nothing could have led more certainly to 
ai totel failure in seeking for the prunary ai^ 
gument, than the hasty a,nd inconsiderate 
assumption, in limine of the narrative of the 
poem, that Thetis had entirely succeeded in 



» li. xvi. 688. 
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x:hap. her interbession with Jupiter; that she had: 
iiidiiced' him to embrace the object of her 



tern's prayer for the rule of his own futme 
acting; therefore, that his future plans and 
her desires, became one and the same thing ; 
and, consequently, that she was privy to the 
object of those plans, from the time she first 
declared her wishes. Under this error, which, 
w€re it not for its rooted inveterai^* would 
^pp0ar, oa the stating, to be absurd eyeii to 
/btuity. Pope makes his translation of Jupiter'ii 
answer to Thetis : 

B|it part in peace, ^eoirr /i^ /inqfcr tf i^flA 

JSo likewise Cowper : 

My co^cem n^ be 

How besi i may perform ii^fuU desire. 

And Mprrice : 

yn^ij<»iTetpe9t I surelji will perform. 

» 

And so also the French translator, with 
liar grace of compliance ; 

; Vos XHtttM sani esaucei^ allez, beik Deesfe, 
Receyez, en partant, le soeaU'de ma pnom^sse*' 



^ Hom^re, p^r J(. i^ BDchefort, 1. 552. 
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Tbet^e is not a word in Horner^ to authorize chaf,^ 
the determination given in these yersions. 
That determination was first given to the: 
passage, in . an age of declining^ and shorts 
sighted criticism; and it has ever sincd beea 
recdived upon trust, without scrutiny or ques-i 
tion. Wolfe, likewise speaks of Jupiter's 
" design declared to jTAefi* — consilium Jovial 
'* Thetidi declaratum;'^ and Heyne, of " Ju-s 
V piter being so entirely overcome by the ear 
** treaties of Thetis, as to direct the course 
^* of events to the issue which she wished r^ 
" Jupiter Thetidis precibus e^vpugnatus, taci-? 
** tumque ejus consilium, adducendi res dd 
^ exitumqtmmvellet.''^ Yet we r^^d in the 
poem, that Jupiter made no . declaration qC 
his design to Thetis; and that he brought 
events to the issue, of all others the most 
opposite to her wishes. 

That Thetis was not put into posse^ssion 
of the spqret designs of Jupiter, we hs^ve, evi- 
dence immediately aftor. her depar^iffe^,, No 



' Pref, ad Horn. - * Tom. viii. p. 783. 
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cbaf; sooner was she gone, than Juno entered his' 
* ^^ presence, aware that Thetis had just obtained 
a private ^coioference with him; and sensible' 
also, from the effect of the nod, that somq 
new determination of future events had co^ 
inci4eiitally been made, by the author of &te» 
STuspecting that Thetis had been admitted to 
a' ' confidence from which she herself wa^ 
excluded, ^he attempted to penetrate his pur-* 
pose. Jupiter rebuked her scrutiny^ declaring; 
that neither gods nor men should know the 
counsel which he determined to keep secret 7 
but at the same time, he ai^sured her, that when 
Iht Jit reason for disclosing it should arrive, shc 
should be made acquainted wUh his design before 
fivery other deity. 

MYi T« «ru r»vr» iKCtcrx hupt^^ fAnh fAtrx\k»,^ 






» II. i. 545. 
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The scholiast interprets the fourth of these chap. 

IV. 
lihes thus, Svrtvoc XoyowpoimKii SE axouo-«j— ** what- 

'* ever matter is Gttmg for thee to hear;"* yet, 
the context plainly requires. that we should un- 
derstand, ^tovg K»i auipuvovg — ** for godsormen/' 
generally, and not o-b, ^^ for thee,'' in particular. 
Pope follows the scholiast inthis error ; but he 
has caught the true sense of the next line : for, 
oDriq tKTiro^ Trponpog trou- — no one shall kfww it before 
thee; signifies, in the language of Homer, <ru ckt^ 
Tffponpoq TravTWR — thou shult know it before all 
others.. So, in II. viii. 263. ouri? Trpon^og AoLv»m 

vj^ocro Tvfuiao, . signifies, . Tvininq tv^arQ irporipoq 

Tffxvroou A»va(av : " antevertit cateros" as Heyne 
interprets, it. So again in II. xvii, 14. ov yap rt^ 

Tffportpoq T^utau YlAypoxXov (iciXSy. signifies, syu yap 
liarpQxXov i^aXov vpor$po^ Tffayrwt Tpiauv : \*^fui enim 

'' is qui primum (ante Heetorem) vulnus ei 
/' attulit.'' Heyne. It is the same in this 
sentence ; which thus contains, both a distinct 
assurance that Thetis did not know it, and also 
a positive promise: ibsit Juno should; know it 
before Thetis. Jupiter therefore. declares : . ^ 

Seek not thou to find 
The secret counsels of almighty mind : 
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Involved in darkness lies the great deciee, 

Nor can the depths of fate be pierced by thee. 

What may he known, Thyself the fibst shaU know ; 

The first of gods above, and men below; 

But thouy nor they, shall search the thoughts that roll 

Deep in the close recesses of my soul. 

The spirit of this assurance, compared with 
Jupiter's subsequent conduct towards Juno, 
and with the ambiguous and oracular nature of 
his reply to Thetis, sufficiently demonstrate; 
that, however sanguinely the latter goddess 
might have interpreted the answer which she 
had obtained from Jupiter, she still remained 
in total ignorance of the reality and extent 
of the designs to which he had affixed the 
stamp of fate ; and therefore, that the wishes 
of her son embodied in her own prayer, af- 
forded no clue whatever for detecting those 
designs: so fer were they from prescribing 
the rule by which they were to be governed. 
She had been empowered indeed by Jupiter, 
to impart to him some general notices of futuro 
contingencies; such as, the shortness cf his 
life, if he continued to war against Troy, and 
his longevity, if he would relinquish military 
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glory "and return to his own home/ She was chap^ 

IV 

also enabled to warn him,- in a vague and general 
manner^ that one of the bravest of the Myrmidons 
would peiish by Trojan hands, during his own 
life-t^me.^ But although Jupiter communi-^ 
eatejd thus much to Thetis, yet she was un-* 
apprised of the particulars of time and cir^r 
^umstanee, with which those predictions i<rere 
to be fulfilled. For tibere were many things 
which Jupiter reserved, arsratH\Ai fiwi^— for his 
own secret and sole knowledge ; and into which 
none were permitted to penetrate — /^iT^xxfivi 
Such was the development of his design on 
the present occasion. Of this we have proofs 
M soon as that design is ftilly revealed to 
Thetis, by Achilles being forced to return into 
the field of action. Instead of finding in it 
the ^ aceoropUshment of her wishes ; which 
wexe, to s€cur4 him from the fyte of war, hy 
obtaining Jupiter s sanction to his secession; sh$ 
i^uddenly discovers their tot^l &ilure, mA 
l^ifir^ts forth into wailing and lamentation r 
— - ■ ■ 

'n-xviii.8. >ILix.410. 
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piiAP« ' ' \'r99 favt^ vpo<rfCiVf Striq Kai'aiaKfvy(tiv€0t' ' 

wnvfAopof AH ^9»9 Tcjcofy fO'irfflUy ai* ayopmic* ^ 

A flood of tears, at this, the goddess shed : 
^' Ah tkat^ I ste thee dying, dee thee dead T 

She could not have testified surprise * and bx-^ 
cess of disappointment more strdngl^^ than by 

• • • * * • • 

that exclamation. 

The pix>per season for making the promised 
disclosure to Juno, does not arrive till the ilflh 
day, and in the fifteenth book ; and the vained 
incidents of those first five days, proceed without 
any discernible evidence of the real intenti<ms 
of Jupiter. The mind, therefore, waits M 
expectation of the fulfilment of the promise ; 
which is to reveal those intentions, and to direct 
the view to the ultimate object of the fu^tidh. 

At the opening of the second book^ during 
the night following his conference with Ju^o, we 
discover Jupiter occupied in determitung the 
meatis of operating the effect which he had ift 
puipose ; and which at the same time would 
produce that ti/au, or honour for Achilles, wl»c]l& 



II. xviii 94. 
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lie had ambiguously engaged to Thetis, but, chap. 

IV. 

to the true nature of which he hitherto affords 
no clue. . He at length resolves^ to cause 
the immedi9.te prosecution of the war, not-* 
"V^ithstanding th^ secession of Achilles ; which 
he accomplishes, by sending a delusive dreiatpi 
to Agamemnon, promising to him the capture 
of Troy. Upon the faith of that divine as- 
surance, Agamemnon proceeds, the following 
morning, by means of a stratagem', to assemble 
and marshal the rest of the confederated forces ; 
and to animate them to engage with the enemy. 
The Trojans, on the other hand, encouraged 
by the al^sence Qf ^Achilles, acquire a con- 
fidence and a spirit of which they had before 
displayed no example during all the pre- 
ceding years of the war ; and, quitting the 
defenctes of their city, venture into the 

t)lain and offer battle to the Greeks. Mean- 

'...'■ . ' -.■.'• 

V^hfle Achillea p6rseveres in his furious defer- 

■ .- • I • — 

ininatioA, Sof withholding all assistance, and of 
ceasing' from all further actibii ;' tod, after a 
long and- varied series trf splendid conflicts 
and achievements,, during Ibur days, slaughter 
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CHAP, and discomfiture accumulate upon &e army 
of the Greeks* 

Upon the. fourth day, bovever^. Jupiter 
deems it fitting to make to Juno a partial 
dischsure of his design: he informs her, that 
it is his intention not to restrain the successes 
of Hector and the Trojans, 

wfi¥ wpOai zarecpa vavfi jrofooxiA HmXumct, 
fljUATi TO), or ay ik fAiv tui irpu^vuo*& fi^Ck^wtreu^ 

Ev'n till the day when certain fates ordain 

That stem Achilles, his Patroclwf ilamf 

Shall rke in vefigeMce, and lay waste iAtt plam. 

Here, he opens to her view an intermediaie 
stage in the progress of his plan ; which should 
terminate the state of things she was theq 
witnessing, and which should introduce an 
entirely new order of events. This places as 
Heyne justly remarks, ** is notable from its 
y relation to the economy of the poem; foraoWn 

<^— ■^— —^^i^^ii^— — !■■ m m ■■ ■ iii^ I ti n 

'IUTiii.4T4. 
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'*' Jupiter more openly avows his design— chap. 
^* locus notabilis propter ascommiam carmnis, 
*^ nunc enim apertius Jupiter consilium suum 
** profitetur."^ We here learn, that the opera- 
tion of the war,, which, if a resistance had 
not been interposed by Achilles, would have 
proceeded straight to its ultimate end, in the 
catQiitrophe df Hector; is diverted for a time 
firoini that object, and directed to a new and 
intermediate one, namely, the overcoming the 
interposed resistance. Achilles himself be* 
comes, during this period, the object upon 
which that operation is designed to act ; untU 
the resistance occurring in him be overcome, 
and the operation be enabled to proceed again^ 
>by its former course, to its true and proper 
end in the person of Hector. 

But, was this favouring the spirit of Achilles' 
supplication f or directing events according to 
his wishses conveyed by Thetis I was this a 
demonstration of/' the h^WM ^^cesis of that 
^* godde^s^s prayer," as Heyne considers it ? — 



"-T! 



[ Homor. Hejne, lorn. U p. 442. not. 
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OH At'. '* dea id exsequitur/aiTi y^/iei mccesstt, iit pre^ 
** cibus Jupiter annual."^ Had Achilles con* 
ceived the thought, that such an issue as the 
death of Pattoclus could have been involyed 
in the train of events which were to follow 
from his prayer; we are sure, that he would 
have strove to recall that prayer, with agony 

of soul*— *7raXiifa>^£iir, aviu;^o|LiiifOC arlot to . -vpcoroir 

t)v;^£To, and would at once have exting^uished 
every spark of his resentment to Agamemnon. 
But, the rage of his heart had suspended all 
action of his reason; he was blinded to the 
possibility of such a consequence resulting 
irom the causes which his presumption had 
called forth ; and therefore, on the folTowii^^ 
day, Jupiter thus jfinally reveals to Juno the 

entire sequel of his design: . . " ; 1 ' > 

• ' ■ . • . * . ■ ■ " ■ 

% 

* ' IlttTpoxXoir, roy it XTfVsr ^yJC^V-^f ai^^jtAp^ *£xr«p' 



' ' . -. * V . . > 



. • Md; Arguih« L. j/p. 4. 
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rovg aXXou^j fjurx i*, vlov i^ov T,xpTffriioyoL i^ov' 
Tou it ^o\(a(ra^tyog %rtm 'Exropa iio$ A;^*XX£yf. 

any ty^ rcup^o^jiAi fiafATrspE^y utrox ^Ap^oiioi 
^ IXiov aiTSV iXonVy AStivaitj; iia jSovXac* ^ 

Greece, chas'd by Troy, ev'n to Achilles' fleet, 

Shall fall by thousands at the hero's feet. 

He, not unyielding, to the hostile plain 

Shall urge PatrocluSy — but shall urge in vain; — 

Vanquished at last by Hec^or'f lance, he dies: 

Then, nor till then, shall great AchiUts rise. 

And lo ! that instant go^/iA:e Hector dies. 

From that great hour the war's whole fortune turns ; 

Pallas assists, and lofty Ilion burns. 

In this second disclosure, Jupiter lays 
open the whole of his plan : " exposito disertius 
" consilio suo, quod Trojanos superiores pugna 
" esse decretum apud se habet, donee Patroclo 
" occiso Achilles anna iterum capturus sit* — 
*' He more distinctly (i. e. than in the first 



> II. XV. 61—71. 

^ Homer. Heyne. Argum. ad 11. xv. T. ii. p. 124. 

I 
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CHAP, *' disclosure), reveals his design, «ays Heyne; 

IV 

'' that Achilles shall resume his arms, in con- 
*' sequence of the slaughter of Fatrodusr 
But he does much more, for so much he had 
revealed in the former disclosure ; he Jbere 
proceeds to declare the sequel, namely, that 
the resistance occurring in Achilles being by 
that means overcome, the operation of the war 
should proceed again, without further inter- 
ruption, to its de&tined ends^ proximate .and 
ultimate ; proximate, in the death of Hector, 
the circumstances of which cpm^titute the limit 
of the poem; asid ultimate, in the -destetiction 
of Troy, wMch Ties beyond that limit. 

This full and unreserved declaration of Ju- 
piter, <H>mpared with ^he whcde narrative of 
the {)soem» i^suufests ^ nullity of Wolfe's 
dktinctu^, altboug)} , avid^t^y . ffia4e w»^w 
a ^mpdaorat sense of sHtp^io^ ^i^,,<)];^inal 
discrimination : '' ku^s d^ xionjiuJoyo ffgrnf^y noa 
Yr Jovis qviaeirimus — I am iQquiril^^ ^wn- 
** ceming the intention of Homer y not of Ju- 
*' piter.'' For, it is in the mind of the chief 
agent that we are to discover the poet's 
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mind ; and certainly it is in the mind of Jupiter chap. 

IV. 

here disclosed, that Homer expects us to dis- 
cern his own mind, with respect to the scheme 
and argument of the Iliad. This is therefore 
a distinction without a difference; by the 
overweening sagacity of which, Wolfe des- 
troyed his own means of unravelling the riddle. 
From not attending to the ambiguity , in Jupiter s 
response to Thetis, and from not perceiving 
th£ promise^ contained in his reply to Juno, 
Hejrne also, like those who preceded him, has 
missed the path which would have conducted 
him by a straight course to the issue of the 
poem; and has entangled himself in a laby- 
rinth, which could never lead \ftxn. to that 
issue. Upon-^tjiose two pregnant lines, which 
H.QniQt M^ placed in his first book, as beacons 
to iUui^awftte; the prospect; viz. 



tfAtu ii xs TOcvToL jUrCXti<r6tAi, o^px rOiifrtna* 



And, 

ovTi S'twi/ TsrpoTepof rovy turtrxi' , 

Heyne has made no reflection whateyer, either 
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CHAP, in his Notes, ^ or Observations .* And finom these 

IV 

oversights has sprung that excess of learned 
temerity, I could almost say sacrilege^ i^ith 
which, after pointing out, in his argumentum, 
the intimate connexion between the Jirst 
and second disclosure with relation to the 
economy of the poem, (the one discloi^g, 
he says, " apertius, " the other " disertius^ ^ 
and with additional circumstances ;) he would 
nevertheless expunge from the Iliad the whole 
of the latter most essential passage.^ The 
unjustifiable grounds, upon which he would 
adventure so wanton and destructive a viola- 
tion of the text, will be particularly consi- 
dered in the end of the last chapter. 

All the several great and splendid achieve- 
ments of the first five days, with which the first 
fifteen books so ricbly abound, are working pro- 
gressively, under the guidance of the supreme 
agent, to the ends revealed to Juno in these 
successive disclosures of his final plan; yet. 



' Tom. i. p. 60, 63. • Tom. iv. p. 138, 145. 

» Tom. ii. p. 130. Tom. vii. p. 18. 
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at the same time^ in apparent concord with chap. 

IV. 

the desires of Achilles^ conveyed in the prayer 
of Thetis. The calamities of war multiply 
upon the Greeks, with but little fluctua- 
tion ; and the superiority of the Trojans 
increases every day, with circimistances cal- 
culated to sting the heart of Achilles, had 
not every sensibility to honour, to shame, and 
even to common humanity, been indurated 
and deadened by the exorbitancy of his pas- 
sion. Events arise, in continual succession, 
of every kind best adapted to rouse and re- 
kindle those sensibilities; but without pro- 
ducing any ' other effect than nourishing his 
infuriated resentment against his own country- 
men, and strengthening the perverse deter- 
minations of his own will. The adventurous 
and novel enterprises of Hector and the Trojans, 
solely in consequence of his absence from the 
conflict ; their perfidious breach of the truce ; 
the glorious and stimulating example of 
Diomede ; the exasperating challenge and 
taunts of Hector; the bitter sjufferings of his 
own countrymen, and of his most illus-v 
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CHA^. trious friends amongBt diiem; all tfane consi- 
^^' derations pass unheeded before his view, aad 
are disappointed of their natural results, by 
the unnatural operation of his will. 

When the reflections of his own mind prove 
thus unavailing for softening his obduracy, and 
calling him forth again into action ; a well*' 
selected embassy is appointed to press and 
enforce those considerations upon his feelings, 
in the persons of Ulysses, Ajax, and Phoenix. 
But although he receives those illustrious 
chiefs with a frank and courteous friendship, 
and although he patiently listens^ to all the 
vigorous representations by which they se-* 
verally discharge the pffice with which they 
have been intrusted ; yet they axe compelled 
to return, without having : effected the. slightest 
change in his vnll or in his feelings; either 
by the' concessions which they were authorised 
to make on the part of Agamemnon; or by 
the eloquent reasoning of Ulysses, the galling 
reproaches of Ajax^ or the affectionate and 
pious expostulations of Phoanix^ . He only 
avails himself of the obcasion whi<^ they 
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afford h&ii, td confinn with increased tena- cha]^, 
city the declaration of his unaltered purpose : 

OUT aAAouf Aapady^, fifci oux apa tk X^pK ^cv, 

vuv ^, iiTBi oux sOeXct) voXsf^il^fAiv 'Exropr ^(<^^ 
auptov ipa AVi p£^ac xai ttoe^ti Ofotcrt, 
vm<F^OLq £u^ ynoL^nTffnv ihaii 'SPpofpu(rff*a>^ 

ijpi jtxaX' EXXtjr*tfyTdk fir' i^iocswfa TsrXEovirxi 
vfixq sfAlx^y iif ayipxg ipi<r<r£[A£uat fASfAXcarxq, 
£( Si xcv fuiirAoVYii/ Ja}9) xXuro^ ^vyo(nyxiog, 
n/Adtttt xiE" *pirai*M'<^§Viiir'ifij3ouXoi'^?>koVjt2Uiy'.--^ 
aXxJ vpbBi^ ^^ iwr^q ceft&ffft^'&iv^A^t&)r 
•: . »yy£XifH^ jCrtro^flMrJ^, to^ y«p- ^J^ac' «rTi y£f ovt^v* 

9)v 1/uv £^pao'(ro(vroy cjiacu wsrofA'nyKrxvToq,^ ' 



Ml.ix, 308—311. 315—317. 356—363. 421—426. 
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Ulysses! hear 
A faithful speech, that knows not art» nor fear. 
What in my secret soul is understood 
My tongue shall utter and my deeds make good. 
Let Greece then know my purpose I retain ; 
Nor with new treaties rex my soul in rain. — 
Thus then, in short, my fix'd resolres attend. 
Which nor Atrides nor his Greeks can bend. — 
Since I with Hector vnU contend no more^ 
To-morrow we the favouring gods implore ; 
Then shall ye see our partmg vessels crowned, 
And hear with oars the Hellespont resound. 
The third day hence shall Phthia greet our sails. 
If mighty Neptune send propitious gales. — 
Go then, to Greece report our fix*d design ; 
This office fits you ; bid your princes join ; 
Some MORE EFFECTUAL COUNSEL M them ««e; 
Since what ye ask, that firmly I refu$e ! 

In consequence of the entire failure of the 
embassy, the disasters and perils of the Greeks 
continue still to increase; the Trojans force 
their entretichments, and reach the Grecian 
navy at its moorings; while Achilles remains 
an unconcerned, or rather a gratified spectator 
of the whole. 

vjl^nof, oxiii rot nh d ^» Zwq /ah^ito £pya ! 
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But the divine plan for ultimately mastering chap. 

IV 

his will, now begins to unfold itself. He had 
resisted every natural and milder method of 
influence, and one only now remains, preter- 
natural and severe, to which his obduracy 
compels Jupiter to resort, and by which it 
will infallibly be overcome ; and that, upon 
the very day which he had so recently fixed 
for his own arrival in Thessaly. He had,, 
indeed, imprecated this last method of influence 
upon himself, in the words with which he 
closed his reply to Ulysses in the embassy; 
for, the counsels and persuasive powers of man 

could go no further, so that the axxri <tfi.uvm 

« ■ . ■ " ■ "■ 

/lAtiTK — that other more effecttial counsel, to which 
he scornfully referred them, could only now 
be found in the capacities of divine wisdom 
and power. 

Accordingly, Patroclus, whom Achilles had 
hitherto detained in the same inaction with 
himself, is sent by Achilles to ascertain the 
person . of a chief, whom, from his ship, he 
had observed to be brought back wounded 
from the battle. That mission, apparently 
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CHAP, sqponta&eoiis a&d fortuitous, becomes, uncon- 
iciously to Achflles, the intioductioh of the 
foted caus€^ by w^hich his will was^ to be 
finally subdued. On Pati^cliifs answering the 
call of Achiltes, the poet solemnly insinuates 
the fiiBt intooduction «^f that calanntous cause : 

Graceful a^ M^ Patrodus ,^t»<hii. t^al 

In evil hour ! thmfate d^^ed ^ dcfom. f 

■ ^^pcm tbk last important cfause of the 
poem^ HeynCi makes no suitable reflectiott, 
^her iiJt his anrntatwns^ or his observations. 
•CJaike, o& ttee othier hand, calfe upon his' 
reader? to tafi!e notice from ft:, **" how' closely 
M coonected and articWfetied all the /parts of 
" the poem axe, from the begimnnj^ to tfiie 
*♦ end*'' 

In execfrting the order of Achilles, Pa- 
troclusi repairs to the tent of Nestor, m 
whose^ chariot the wounded MachSon had just 



I > » 



' 11. A 603. 
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been brought back to the camp. There^ he chap 
is drawn, by Nestor, mto a discourse on the 
extrQme calamities and the impending danger 
of tiie confederates; from 9. particular know^ 
ledge of which^ his detention with AjchiUes 
had hitherto, in a great degree^ exciluded hini; 
The afflicting representations; and pathetic elo- 
quence of the aged priiice, woric with such 
power upon his ingenuous and benefircsent na-* 
tare, that he instantly coQceiyes the noble 
and gallant determination of exercising all the 
influence which he ia conscious he • possesses 
with his infuriated master; f<Dr < extostmg from 
him permission to lead his Myrinidons into 
the field, in aid of his unhappy fellow^country^ 
men. Thus, as Heyne observes, " affiurs are 
^* brought To that issue, that Patroclus, moved 
^' by commiseration for th« Greeks, obtains 
^^ permission from AchiHes^ to lead i out the 
"forces- of the Myrmidons."^ " 



f : . • I : ■ 



« 



* Res eo deducSttif, ut Patrbchis ^seratione Achhronim 
commotus co{Ma6 Myi^HfidoiifiW edvcendaw ab :Achille im- 
petret. T. viii. p. 801. 
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Secure of his own influence, he dares to 
upbraid his friend and prince with so much 
truth, and to press his suit with so much 
energy and effect, that Achilles, over whom 
the united supplications of Greece had availed 
nothing, yields to the solicitations of his 
personal favourite; though, with manifested 
reluctance and anxiety, endeavouring, at the 
same time, to restrain the excess of his intre* 
pidity and ardour, by . prescribing injunctions 
and limitations. In his reply to the vigorous 
instances of Patroclus, and under a momentary 
consciousness of the justness of his reproaches, 
Achilles endeavours to extenuate the hardness 
of . his heart, by throwing in this palliative 
sentence: 

«u^ cif» w^i f^ 

The sense of ivhich passage having been 
materially misapprehended, it will be neces- 
sary to rectify it. Pope, under that misap-- 
prehension, has rendered it thus : 

'Ttt tm€ our fury should relent at last. 
* U, xvi. 61, 
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From which interpretation of the passage, it chap, 
would ,seem, that Achilles already began to 
feel some risings of compunction; and that his 
passion was now prepared to check the im- 
petuosity of progress^ in which it had hitherto 
proceeded. Olarke renders it, *^ neque enim 
"ya» erat perpetuo iratmn esse animo;" and 
Heyne, ^^ ovx s^s^», ov itptwop^ comentaneum nan 
" est pertinaciter iram tenere :" both of them 
favouring the sense assimied by Pope. But, 
with all the deference due to such high autho- 
rities, I must venture to dissent from their 
interpretation. They both take r\u, by itself, 
in the sense of b^sot^ ; and then connect m i>pt<n 
with xix<^xm(ri»i. But Homer, in no part of his 
Iliad, so connects those latter words. In one 
instance^ he uses that verb with Ou/em)/ and once 
with xrip ; but in every other instance, he employs 
the verb absolutely. The natural import of the 
sentence conveys a mode of justification or ex- 
cuse, very common under a sense of deserved re- 
prehension; ov TTWf nv svi.^/JiO'i, a^xif^ii xf;^oXci}<r6dti — - 



^ Ovf«o( dat impetumf f^jt vero comUxum. Damm. Lex. f^t* 
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CHAP. <« neque enim in anifHo enU-^it was not in ntg 
** mind, or, I had no intention, to be perpetually 
'^ angry." Aad he explains himself by adding, 
" for I mffself fixed a period for its termination." 
But he immediately gives proof, that no change 
had really taken place in his heart; for his 
fdry increases as his speech proceeds^ until^ 
at length, he concludes it with that brutal 



That not one Trojati might be left alhre, 
And iwlf at^r^ki^kR ihe f'^^^ilthikef - 

So that th^ saatenee bears no evidencQ what-^ 
ever of an incipienit diminution of anger towards 
Agattienuion, biit mevdy of a. deference to 
PatrcKilus pws^eally ; ajid that*, only with tra»* 
sieot Infect. When^ .in ihiA xeply tQ .4JaK> 
ill the enibassy^ he pronounoed hi^idet^r* 
miniiiioni not to act, until the Vtoj^m bvi 
destroyt^ the rest^ of the fleet, and ^ de- 
struction approaehed his o^wn ships ; he did 
not, as he would now preyajricate> point out 
that period on calculation, as the period when 
he wouid €kgmn adf^ance tQ smamr the Greeks. 
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He meant no more, than tbat, when all the chap. 
rest of the Greeks had perished, with their 
navy, he would then prevent the evil from 
aflFecting himself, by carrying destruction to 
Hector, the Trojans, and Troy; he did not 
design to signify an intention of repelling the 
evil from them, as his barbarous wish, subse- 
quently avowed to Patroclus, conGlusirely de- 
termines. 

When Patroclus had 4epdxted wiiki the; 
Myrmidons, the uneasy and tumultuous breast 
of Achilles poured forth this presumptuous 

* t 

prayer : 

_ ^UT^ fbit)^ y»f> ^2Kf^ /bK>«^ ^m ^v «ywm, 



» II. xvi. 233, m-rOAO, 247, 248. 
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CHAP ^ ^" supreme ! high thron'd all height above 1 
IV. O g^eat Pelasgic, Dodoneean Jove ! — 

Hear, as of old! Thou gav'st, at Thetis' prayer, 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks despair. 
Lo ! to the dangers of the fighting field. 
The best, the dearest of my friends I yield. — 
But when the fleets are saved from foes and fire, 
Let him with conquest and renown retire; 
Praerce kis arms^ preserve his social train, 
And safe return liim to these eyt$ again! 

The result of that prayer is briefly and awfully 
foreshown by the poet : 

Great Jove consents to ^^the chiefs request, 
But heaven's eternal doom denies the rest. 

With a similar reservation^ Jupiter had assented 
to his first prayer, or rather, this was the re- 
servation latent in that former mysterious 
assent; which demonstrates, that the desires 
of Achilles did not supply the rule of Jupiter's 
proceeding, as he himself was shortly after 

' lb. 249. 
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compelled i to acknowledge, by the bitterness chap. 

^ , . * IV. 

of his experience: 

But mighty Jove £uts short, witli jijist disd&ifi. 
The long, long views of poor designing man ! 

The provocation 'of Patrocliis into the scene 
of conflict; wais the last in ^ a ISeries of con- 
trivances, having, for their filial ei:d,t6 compel 
Achilles into the same sceiie, Jy the action of 
his own wilt' That his will reiri^hed hitheito 
unaltered, is mkcfifest, from the very cirdtitn- 
stance of his -■ sufferirig Patiroclus to conduct 
hi^ forced.' Had his resehtmeht giVeh 'wscy, 
ill any degree, his heroic' ardbur would have 
impelled him to lead theih on himSelf. There 
would, in that case, hk^e' been nif ' reason' {6t^ 
surrendering thJB command to Patrbfcfus; for,' 
the only ■ reasbh which' iriduced Patrodus to 
solicit it, vrki, thdi Achrlies wotM not r6n6\inct 
his: determiiiation of remaiwiii^ ill inhctidh} Hii^' 
remaining behind, w!is, thefeforfe,* a- p6Sitive 



^M- 



» II. xviii. 328.' 
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CHAP, proofs that his feelings continued ad yet, 
in every respect, the same towards the confe- 
derates; aiid his concession to Patroclus, 
proved nothing more than the personal as- 
cendancy which that favourite possessed in 
his heart. 

Although the prayers and aspirations of 
Achilles had no object iso much in view as 
the preservation of the life of Patroclus, yet 
heaven had irreversibly decreed his death. 
That death could alone be now effectual, for 
producing the entire change which the Su- 
preme Master required in the will of Achilles ; 
after all milder means had proved unavailing, 
and were now exhausted. Accordingly, Pa- 
troclus is urged into the heat and fury of 
the battle by an impulse divinely sent ; where 
he is stricken by an invisible and superna- 
tural hand; is miraculously enfeebled and 
disarmed; and, in that forlorn and helpless 
condition, is wounded by Euphorbus, and 
at length slain by Hector:^ who, insulting 



_' II. xvi. 786, &c. 
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over him in the agony of deaths and pronoun- chap. 

IV. 

cing a contemptuous defiance of Achilles, de- 
clares his resolution of casting his body to 
the birds and beasts of prey ; and afterwards, 
strips his dead body of the armour of 
Achilles, which he appropriates as a trophy 
to himself. 

The death of Patroclus is not an ordi- 
nary death in battle ; it has no parallel in all 
the catastrophes of the poem, excepting only 
in the fated death of Hector, to which it 
is designed to lead. It is presented by 
the poet as the effect of a special divine inter- 
vention ; ^ having for its proper and only object, 
to revive and revigorate the action of the chief 
instrument, who has suspended his own powers 
to the derangement of the divine plan ; 

copOai Tsa^A y»\)fi TsraiQuix Tb^XimA. ^ 

And it is from henceforth to become the 
main spring of action, in the sequel of the 
poem. This, then, is the great central point. 



' Comp. II. xvi. 688-:-693. • II. viii. 474. 
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CHAP, or Stage; after which the whple order of events 
'^* changes its complexion and dir^tion,, and 
proceeds again in its original channel. 

When the tidings of this heavy calamity 
are brought to the ears of Achilles, the 
passion of grief rises instantly within, him^ in 
an excess proportionate to the violence of his 
otiier passions : 

xihTOy (piXntrt Jf Xipo'* xofA^tf tfo^wf icil^uv,^ 

A sudden hbitdr shot throngH all th6 chief; 
And wr2Lpt his j^ebses in a cloud of grief. ; 
Cast on the ground, with furious hands he spread 
The scorching ashes on his graceful head. 
His purple garments and his golden hairs, 
Those he deforms with dust, and these with tears : 
On the hard soil his groaning breast he threw. 
And roll'd and grovell'd, as to earth he grew. 



* II. xviii. 22. 
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His afflietion at once paralyzes all the vigour chap; 

IV. 

of his will, by which the resolution of his 
revenge had been hitherto nourished and sus- 
tained. The basis of those resolutions is 
at once dissolved, and vanishes away; and 
his resentment towards Agamemnon loses all 
its being. His heart kindles again with fury; 
but the object of bis fury is changed; it 
is no longer Agamemnon; and the vehement 
passion which had suddenly ceased towards 
that prince, is as suddenly renewed, and di- 
rected with equal vehemence, towards Hector : 

Atreidas, Priamumque, et scnnts ambobus Achilles. 

To Thetis, who represents to him, that 
Jupiter has now fulfilled all his prayer ; 

TA lAiv in roi nriXttrrxi 

He thus avows the immediate eflFect of this 
divine dispensation on his heart, and at the 
same time, its opposition to the object of his 
prayer : 

* 11. xviii. 74. 
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. n»Tp0XX0( ; TOV fyM irfpi ^^VrCil^ TIOV ITKtpCdV 

lo^v fjxu xf y«Xi»* " ■ 

tt( Cf>i; fx Tf Of«y, fx t' a(v6pAnr»v airoXoirOy 

xai ;^oXo(, o; t' if £yixc voXuf pova ircp p^AXixYiyai^ 

fljf fjx£ yuv f j^oXwo-fv avctj^ otyi^v AyafAt^iav. 

9u/M0v m 0'TY}6f0*(ri f »Xoy ixfuctfruurt^ ai^aiyxn. 
yuy ^* f»|(A*, of pa f »Xd( xff aXn? oXiTiip« xij^<i<9 
*£xTopa, ^ 

He, deeply ^aniDg — *' To this careless grief» 
Not even the Thunderer* sfavaur brings relief. 
PatroclnSy loved of all my martial train. 
Beyond mankind, beyond myself* is slain ! — 

. Ye gracious powers above ! 

Wrath and revenge from gods and men remove \ 
Far« far too dear to every mortal breast,, 
Sweet to the soul, as honey to the taste ; 
Gathering like vapours of a noxious kind 
From fiery blood, and darkening all the mind. 



'll.xviii. 79— 82. 107— 115. 
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Mcy Agamemnon urged to deadly hate : 

'Tis past ! I quell it ; I resign to fate ! 

Yes — I WILL MEET the murderer of my friend ! — 

Compare, with this last declaration, that 
which he made to the ambassadors, only " the 
third day^^ before — Ti/tAan xf Tpirarw; 



I with Hector will contend kg more. 



In the one case, his anger had produced a 
determined inaction; in the other case, it pro- 
duces an action equally determined. He casts 
off at once from his heart all those affections 
which had rendered necessary the previous 
chain of calamities ; and which himself had 
blindly imprecated, heedless of the issue to 
which they might lead. His will no longer 
stands in oppojsition to the purpose of heaven ; 
and, not contented with simply relinquishing 
his resentment^ he publicly and unreservedly 
renounces it, in conformity \q the divine com- 
mand, in the presence of the same assembly 
before which he had at first proclaimed, and 
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CHAP, sokmnly vowed, it, in this brief, frank, and 
honourable form: 

yvv i\roi fi,iv Em nATXl XOAON. ' 
Here, then, mt akger ends ! 

And here he likewise acquired that honour, 
which Jupiter had ambiguously promised to 
Thetis; the nature of which we shall examine, 
when we come to consider the glory, which 
Jupiter eventually superadded to it. 

When we reflect upon the foregoing 
narrative; when we read the furious deter- 
minations of . his will, and the violent ex- 
pressions of his passion, the thi^ day beforie 
to Xhp ambassadprs, and on the preceding d^y 
to Patroclusj' an4 discover, no diminution or 
s^lte^raitipn, no gradation; whatever ' tpwsirds a;n 
exh^usture of rfi^pptmj^jjt* feut . the ^9ine ferp- 
Qip^s rejV/eAge rCpntin^ipg ;8^]l\fptys in 4he same 
degree of inteivsity; jTy:e^ aire, pgpetrated with 
ama^^Oi^t r-at ; the, free, ingejiijpus, aiid/unre- 
li^tant;;mann^r Jn which, tihisjrepunciati<Mi of 



t » ■ r~^--^ 'I » ■ . 1 



' II. xix. 67. 
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resentment is thus suddenly made, and at chap. 

IV 

the total change thus instantaneously wrought 
in a willy apparently intractable and inflexible. 
But, we see before our eyes the means by 
. which it is effected ; we cannot mistake them ; 
we see, that those means were fouhd in the 
capacities of supreme wisdom and power; 
and we^re sensible, that the .^* wa/iii " which 
Achilles .liad tied for himself, was in every 
respect *' dignus Deo vindice/' and could not 
have been resolved by an inferior power. 

II. Thus, the divine will, in pursuing its 
own purpose, has prevailed over the human 
will, although exercising the most powerful 
energy of its freedom. The order of things 
is now restored . to. the channel from which 
ithadib^een viblfcntly diverted; and the sequel 
of the divine plan proceeds again in the 
course in which it would have continued to pro- 
ceed, ha4^ no obstruction intervened. Achilles 
is now rendered as impatient for action, as 
he was just before determined to inaction; 
and he pants to encounter Hector in combat, 
that he may satiate his revenge for the slaughter 
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CHAP, of Patroclus^ by exercising upon the body of 

IV. 

Hector the same indignities that Hector had 
proclaimed his intention of exercising upon 
that of Patroclus ; and which we have no 
reason for supposing that he would not have 
exercised, had not the Greeks succeeded in 
rescuing it from his power. By means of the 
mood thus excited within him, Achilles is 
wrought up to execute the fate which the 
divine will had predetermined that he should 
execute upon Hector, and in the time at first 
ordained for that catastrophe. He at length 
finds him, encounters with him, and slays him ; 
. and, boiling with vindictive and ferocious ex- 
ultation, he revels in the thought of retaliating 
upon him the destiny which he had doomed 
for Patroclus, by depriving him of the con- 
solation and honour of sepulture. 

But, that part of the divine plan being 
now accomplished, which had pieordained 
the fall of Hector by his hand, the completion 
of that plan remained still . to be efiected ; 
.namely, that Achilles should relinquish his 
ferocious purpose of exposing his body to bq 
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torn and devoured, and should cooperate, with chap, 

IV 

his own willy in affording an honourable inter- 
ment to his remains. 

Here then, a new nodus occurs, equally 
intricate with the former, and incapable of 
solution by a less power than that which 
had disentangled the former. The will of 
Achilles is now as resolutely fixed, to refuse 
burial . to the body . of Hector, as it had been 

■ 

before, to rtfuse succour to the Greeks. A new 
conquest . of his will remained therefore to be 
effected, before the . divine will . might accom^ 
plish its final article. In the purpose of his 
own ' will, his .determination is immoveably 
fixed to refuse the body, which he held . in 
his possession, whatever price might be prof- 
fered for its ransom; even though Priam and 
all his house, should come as supplicants to 
sue for it . He is equally . determined, that it 
shall undergo the ^ fate for which he was rer 
serving it; and in evidence of the violenee 
of that determination, he avows an infuriate 
regret, that he cannot participate with the 
dogs and vultures in the sanguinary feast : 
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Cii A P. . cu yap tu( olmtov fAe fAivog xai ivfMi »yim 

^V. , * 1 

o^A oujirorafiifQfAiyoy xftA iofABv»t» 

Could ly myself, the bloody banquet join ! 

by wliich sentiment, the poet has dUifiilly 
painted the intensity and extremity of his 
vengeance. 

Nevertheless, he is shortly to rdiniqiiish 
all those determinations and all that Vengeance, 
with the same^ promptness and pliancy, and 
with as little reluctancy and reservation, as 
when he renounced his enmity to Agamemnon. 
He is to accept a . ransom ; he is to accept 
that. ransom from the. hand of Priam,. and of 
Priam, only ; he is to surrender the body of 
Hector, and to surrender it courtocmsly and 
Jdndly ; and he is ^moreover to offer, sponta- 
xueously^ ^yery facility for the uadistiirbed 
and complete. performaDce of the sepulchral 
rite. That is,, he is to act in. every particur 
Jar, and with the concurrence* of his own 
will, by a rule directly opposite to i that 



' II. xxii. 346. 
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which his own will had so fixedly prescribed chap. 

IV 

for itself. Let us observe, how this second 
frustration of his purpose, this second mih]\Xr 
gation of his will is brought to pass ; and 
how the unity of the original divine purpose 
is brought to its perfect, termination. 

Previous to the last act* of vetigeanc6 
which he is meditating, he proceeds td 
celebrate the funeral ' rite of his depart^^ 
favourite. His great adversary is • ^ow -ntf 
more; and a large measure ^ of Ms vengeance 
is expended, in sJaying the slayer of thfilt 
favouri t^, and - in \ di^gging his lifeless ^ fcody 
in the dust, in thei view of Priam, Hecuba|i 
and Andromache, and all the assembled po-> 
pulation of Troy. The affectionate office in' 
which he is about to engage, engrosses fior 
the time all his thoughts Jaad all his feelings.^ 
On returning to the body of Patiroclus, the 
tenderness of grief revives; and^ i succeeding' 
to the excitement of fury, regains Its ascend-' 
ancy in: his heart. The/ preparations^ and 
arrangements £lh: rendering the most ample; 
honours to the memory of the dead, next 
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CHAP, possess his concern. At lengthy .the funeral 

IV. 

rke is performed, and upon a scale of ex- 
traordinary magnificence; his utmost wishes 
are attained in its execution ; and his vin- 
dictive passions receive a copious mea- 
sure of satisfaction, from the immolation of 
twelve noble Trojans Upon the funeral pile. 
The games which succeed, are undertaken 
by the most illustrious of the Grecian princes. 
His feelings are gradually soothed by the 
consciousness of having thus splendidly dis- 
charged the last offices of friendship; and 
the noble and gracious deportment of Aga- 
memnon in the last scene of the games, 
contrasting with the remembrance of their 
late unhappy difference, is well calculated 
to affect deeply his warm and generous nature, 
and completes his gratification. 

When therefore he returns to contem- 
plate the last fruitless object of his re- 
venge, his heart has undergone a preparatory 
course of softening, of which he himself is 

i 

altogether unconscious ; but which is in the 
knowledge, as it is in the plan, of the su- 
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preme will. All that is now requisite for chap. 

IV. 

inducing him to relinquish his brutal de- 
sign, is a direct and tarpress notification^ that 
such is the pleasure of thai will: a notifi- 
cation, which he might have rejected in an 
earlier stage of his excitement; but w;hich, 
having been thus gradually prepared, he is 
now become fitted to receive with due sub- 
mission. Accordingly, at that chosen mo- 
ment, Jupiter directs Thetis to convey to 
Achilles the precept of his will: 

o^»vxru¥ KiXJ^Xtoa-^M, on ^pig*i fAMUfOfMiyinrw 
*£xr0p* i^H Trxp% vnvtri xofm^(n¥, ovt* AVi?M&Uf' 
ai Kiv Trug i[Ai n tmrv, etiro V *Exr0f « Au«i9. ^ 

/ wiUj thy son himself the corse restore; 
And, to hii glory, add this glory more* 



•ILxxiv, 110. 
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Then hie thee to him, and our mandate bear ; 
Tell him, he tempts the wrath of heaven tdo far : 
Nor let him more, our anger if he dread^ 
Vent his mad vengeance on the sacred dead ; 
But yield to ransom, and the father's prayer ! 

This precept) Thetid coayeys in the saline 
terms in which she receives itS-from Jupiter y 
enforcing it> at its conckisibn,' - with ' her own^ 
maternal injunction : 

Accept the ransom, and restore the slain ! 

And what is the conduct of Achilles on 
receiving this command ? No sooner is it pro- 
nounced, than it is obeyed ; without^ reluc- 
tancy, evasion, or a moment's hesitation, he 
professes his subiAisSion> arid relinqttishes his 
own determinations upon this oecaadoh, as he 
had done' ufW)n the foriper, in' the shortest 
form and in the fewest words : 

> ILxxiv. 139. 
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Be the ransom given, CHAP. 

And I submit ; since such the will of heaven! ^^' 

Or more literally thus : 

Come one, to bring the price, and take the sUnn ; 
If thus indeed Jove's sovereign will ordain! 

In this sentiment of submission in Achilles, 
and in the action of his practical obedience 
which immediately followed, consisted the xvlSjf , 
or glort/, which Jupiter superadded to the T»jxn, 
honour, that he had before provided for him; 
and to which it serves to give the fullest il- 
lustration. For so we must understand the line. 

And to his glory, add this glory more. 

Pope has correctly caught its design ; for, the 
honour y which Jupiter contrived for Achflles 
in the former division of the poem, demands 
the sense of addition^ in the verb irportmirr»,' in 
this latter part. Sophocles uses the - word 
Tsr fQtrxTffru, in that same scuse ; ^ and though. 



* xaxa Vfoo'a'^u tok vetXat, CEld. Tyr. 668. 

fjLMi ri ffAA 7oAfi fT^oaa^ni. (£d. Col. 236. Burton. 228. 
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cHAPr^wfaere he says, vpoo-Avru o-oi n/u^f, it is rendered 
by the translator simply, te honoro ; yet, as the 
phrase is addressed to a personage honoured- 
before, it conveys a relative . notio^» of addi- 
tion to preeeding honours* As in latin, we 
hay;e,f : addere, cumulate, accumulare honores. 
Thus jCicero says — " Africanus eloquenti^. cu- 
'' mtilavit be)licam gloriam/'^ This pai^sage^ 
ther^fOT^: reveals the. nyuQ^. pf Jiipiter, and 
th^qin of Hpffk^r. 

The. former honour, ha4 not been measure^ 
by the >vi|lgar, an.4 fallacious ruler of human; 
passion or opinion; but, by the sublime and 
unerring rule of divine judgment. It was not, 
the mere reducing an adversary to the humi- 
liation >> of acknowledging superiority in his 
rival;- for, nothjog. of the kind is to be found 
ia.this latteiig*/9rj^; and yet, whatever it was 
on thia...8eG(Hid occasion,, the same it was on 
thet^ first, to which it, was added as a second 
of,fht. same:, kind. Here was no humiliation,- 
but, on the contrary, the consolation of an 



» De Off. i, 32. 
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enemy. Here wa^ no exdrbitstnt tribute; chap. 
Btbiftdxilj e^tbrted ; but merely a price, pro- 
portioned to the ransom of the princely bodyj 
Heyne therefore took a vety erroneous, and fa^ 
too low, an estimate of the glory in question ; 
when he interpreted Jupiter's speech to intencl 
nothing more, than — " This honour I prepaid 
** for him, that he shall restore the body 
*' fdr a ransom r^ And again — ^" Jupiter ini- 
" geniously contrived for the honour of Thetft, 
" th^t her son should glory, in receiving a grtat 
^* price of ransoni.^'^ For, Achilles had it 
alWays in his Option ; to choose, and to d^mand^ 
a great price of ' ran'sbm. ' It had been ten- 
dered to him' by Hectoi^ himself, in his dyirfg 
Words ; and he* had rejected it with disdaiii 
and contumely. Hfe ^rderred the pOssesfeioii 
of the body, to any ransom that cotdd b8 
offered ; what increase of BbnOiir, then; could 



* Hunc honorem ei paro, tribuo: sell, at ille cum re- 
demptionis pretio corpus reddat. T. li. p. 617. hot. 

' niiid ingetiiose est inventum', quod Jupiier hoc ipiji^oi 
in Thetidis honorem machinatiir, ut films pretio' magkb 
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CHAP, he derive j merely from the value of a price, 

IV, 

which he deemed infinitely inferior to that of 
the prize of which he held the possession ? 
Had the greatness of the ransom been the 
glory designed for him, Jupiter's concern would 
have been directed to persuade Priam to give; 
whereas, it was directed to persuade Achilles 
to receive, In receiving the ransom, therefore, 
Achilles conceded to Priam ; and the only 
glory which he could derive from . thence, 
must have resulted from the concession itself; 
that is, from the submission of his own 
will, and the renunciation of his vindictive 
resolutions. lSi& . exultation in the vastness of 
the ransom, which Heyne gratuitously intro- 
duces, is a mere fiction; as foreign to the stQry 
of the poem, as it is poor and low in the 
conception^ 

Heyne seems to have failed in this inter- 
pretation, from not having compared and com- 
bined the glory, on this latter occasion, with 
the honour, on the former. On that former 
pcpasion, the honour of Achilles did not consist 
in the concessions made to him by Agamiemnon 
and the Greeks, as his distempered imagination 
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had anticipated; for, those concessions were cHAt». 
fully made to him in the negotiation of the 
embassy ; but so far was he from deriving any 
honour from that transaction, that he only 
rendered more inglorious the state to which 
his obduracy and obstinacy had reduced him; 
in the midst of those concessions. How fyx 
he was from acquiring any honour from that 
circumstance, is plainly^ shown by the report 
which the ambassadors made of their mission, 
after their return ; and, by the reproachful re*- 
flections of Diomede thereupon, at the con- 
clusion of the same book. ^ It is further 
demonstrated, in the subsequent observationis 
of Neptune to Agamemnon in the fourteentl) 
book. 

Ar^nifi, ¥vv ifi irov Aj^iAAno; oXoov X9ip 
' yn^n £ys o'TfiOco'O'i, fovov xott f\j^»v Aj(jtMy 

Atrides, lo ! with what disdainful eye 
Achilles sees his country's forces fly : 



» II. ix. L. 693—9. * L. 139, 
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QH A P- Blind) impious man ! whose anger is his guide, 
^' ^ Who glories in unutterable pride. 

So may he perish ! so may Jove disclaim 

The wretch relentless, and o'erwhelm with shame ! 

Tbi^se liae$ do upt disscribe a man, who bad 
attained to honour among thpse from whom 
he sought it. His hotumr then only com- 
menced, when, slighting the recital of the 
proffered . gifts, and disclaiming bis revenge, 
Jbe made those concessions to Agamemnon, 
in the nineteenth . bopk, which produced a 
virtuous struggle between the two chiefe, 
which should concede the most; and vi^hen 
the consequent acclamations of the army, 
which Agamemnon deemed it necessary to 
restrain, testified the general feeling of admi- 
ration and joy/ It was the same on the 
latter occasion ; his added glory arose, . when 
he submitted his will to the conxm^d of 
Jupiter, and when he resigned . his . vengeance 
to the paternal supplications of Priam. In 
these two notable acts of concession, consisted 

* 

all the honour and all the glory which the 



', L. 74. Comp. 11. ix., aOl — 3. 
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wise and gracious difipenssAion of Jupiter .ou A fv 

'TT 

contrived to bring upon Achilles; hy em- 
powering him to overcome 1he dictates and 
impulse of his own criminal will. And who, 
that takes a just ^ew of that whieh constitutes 
true honour and tn^ glory^ eithi» in them* 
selves, or in the mind ^ of the * great authbr 
of the Ihad and Odyssey, can lead thes^' two 
parallel examptes; of a nature, qonirtititt^ like 
that of Achilles, divesting itself at tmce,Miiyl 

without a moment's hesitation, of its most 
darling passion, on awakemng to the first 

intimate and heartfelt impressicm of imperious 
and sacred duty; wiidioiit viewing the hero 
exalted thereby to an etevation of dighity^ in- 
finitely transcending any, to whiob the prou4est 
success of malignity and revenge, 'Qr the lowisi^t 
humiliation of a pers<»ibl enemy, could possibly 
have raised him? 

Spifitii9)^ <|uftD» si. Libjaia r^mpU3 
Gaciibiwjungas; etwt^rquf PfiBnu* 

Serviat uni ! ' 



' Hor. Od, n. 2, 9, 
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CB AB. Wider the empire thoa shall gain, 

^^* ^ Subduing a rebellious mind ; < 

Than if all Libya and Spain, 
Beneath thy sceptre were combin'd ! 

.To no character or incident in all the Iliad, 
does HoraceV description of the nature of 
Ebmier^s instruction so . immediately point, as 
4o Ihe contrasted characters of Achilles ; when 
he adheres to, and when he relinquishes, the 
resolutions .of his own distempered will : 

- -^Qui quid sit jmkrumf quid /wr^e, quid ir^, quid mm, 
PlemoB ao melpis .Chrysippo et Craptore didt.' 

- Whose wotks,' the beantifal and base contab : 
' f . Of me- and Tirtne, more inslrnctiTe lilies, 
-J Tbatt:Crant6r's and.Chrysippas'sintfaeschook. 

For Ghrysippus, as we are told by Epictetus^' 
was'a teacher> whose instructions were notable 
for 'the obscurity of. the language in. which 
they were conveyed ; whereas. Homer's instruc* 
tions in these particulars are so lucid and 
plain, that (to borrow a sacred phrase quoted 
to satiety,) " he who runs may readl" The 



' Id. Ep, L, i. 2^ 3. » Enchirid^ c. 73. 
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great sum of his instruction, drawn from those chap. 
two occasions, is this; that no point or sense '^' 
of honour, no pledge of friendship, no solemnity 
of oath, can bind to the fulfilment of engage- 
ments in themselves criminal, or proceeding 
from a criminal intention; that adherence to 
such honour, is most dishonourable, and abid- 
ance by such oath, most impious. That nothing 
is more odious, than obstinate tenacity to error; 
nothing more admirable, than prompt, fearless, 
and unhesitating abandonment of it. 

It was thus, then, that Achilles consented to 
receive a ransom for the body of Hector ; and 
he received it, from the hand of Priam. He 
consented to restore the body; and he restored 
it to. the aged Priam himself, with feelings of 
commiseration, tenderness, and even filial 
veneration. He spontaneously tendered his 
pledge, that the Greeks should cause no 
interruption to the funeral rite by which it 
was to be honoured. And he moreover 
conceded to Priam, an unlimited power, of 
fixing the period ^ of inaction requisite for the 
perfect celebration of the rite. And thus, 
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CHAP, the full purpose of heaven^ in the memorable 

IV 

preliminary to the doumfaU of Troy, was com- 
pleted to its final article; through the instru* 
mental agency of Achilles. 

From that great hour the war's whole fortune turns ; 
Pallas assists, and lofty Ilion bums. 

jButy the destruetioa of Troy is an event entirdy 
distinct from, and lykig b^yoiid the limits of, 
that preliminary action; which i^ona constitutes 
the poem pf the Iliad. Having, therefore^ 
established and recorded th^ full a^d final 
accomplishment of the divine will in that action ; 
the poet, , whQ, in the jMreceding book, had 
warned his auditors of the frustration of 
Achilles's f^roi^ious threat to the body of 
Hector, ill tbo^e words; 

Thssispttkeiie threat'oingiMi/ fio ^i deumtd ; 

concludes with an Emphatic refereoiee to -that 
previous warning, in this line; 



T«« m i< ■ m KM 



1 Comp. flif«fiflrffM/bia», 11. xxiii. 182, 4. o^htomW. lb. 359. 
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cuf OI y »[Afnro¥ r»^oy '£acTO/i^c lirir9f»iA9jk9. . CHAP. 

IV. 

• r * c ^ 

1. e. (aq OI afAfuTTOv rotfov Exropof * ov KTME2) osjxf cir£- 
ifOvrOf cog tfaro Aj^sXXsuc XTruXr^trxg. 

Unxere matres IHob addictum feris 
Alifibfts atque canibus hpmicidam HectfMrem.' 

Thus Thby, (i. e. not dogSy) Hector's last rite performed! 

thereby triumphantly confirming the truth of 
the great proposition^ with which the poem had 

opened 9 Aiog rtkmro (3&uAd ! 

Such is the import, and such the force, of th^t 
concluding line; which, neverHieless, through 
aji^Iect of its pri)per rei^renee, and a miftr 
apprehension of the governing argument of 
tiie whole, has been frequently censured asf 
flat, lifeless, unworthy to conclude so m^^ 
nificent a poem, and, therefore, a ^purieu^ 
adjunct of some meddUng and taatele^sf in- 
terpolator: with what justice, I l&s^m to Uie 
reader to decide. 



,<•... < > • . - 
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From the same causes, Heyne dismisses it 
with this spare and frigid remark: '' ej: usu 
" Homerico esse debebat,'^ 

cJf 01 y afAfi rx^o¥ iirov^ 

But I anticipate, thiat the reader will not con- 
firm this " esse debebat'' For, Homer has no 
where so employed the word e^fnirov, in either 
oi his poems. He has used it with tmesis, 
only three times; once in the Iliad, and 
twice in the Odyssey ; * but it has been merely 
to insert the conjunction n — a/Api 6' iwov: and 
in all these cases, he has made the last syllable 
of the verb the beginning of a foot. Heyne*s 
proposed emendation, in altering the rhythm, 
produces a cacophony, of which the ear is too 
sensible to tolerate its ascription to Hbmer. 
For which reasons, I shall venture to vindicate 
the genuineness of this important concluding 
line, against the temerarious judgment of the 



» 11. Tom. viii. p. 758. 
' 11. vii. 316. Od. viii. 61. xix. 421. 
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learned Grerman ; and upon the identical ground chap. 
upon which he would pronounce its repudia- ^* 
tion> namely> " ejr usu Homerico.'' 

From the foregoing survey of the poem, we 
further perceive, how unfounded and un- 
critical is the observation of Menecrates upon 
this line, reported in the scholia of Villoison ; ^ 
V that Homer, feeling himself fail in his 
'^ poetical vigour, and sensible that he was 
become unequal to continiie his poem with 
the same success, omitted all the events 
** of the war which followed the sepulture of 
** Hector J' For we have seen, that Homer 
concludes with the sepulture for no other 
reason; than because it constitutes the true 
and perfect end of the particular action, which 
his poem was designed to commemorate. 



« 



« 



Tov /xi) o/xo»«( hitaa^oLh f^ct^tuff teiatu ret fAt^* *£xTop«. Schol. 

ult. 
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/ 

C H A'P. TIME EMPLOYED IN THE MAIK/ACnON OP THE ILtA0. 1 

IV. 

Tmehe ih^s after the quarrel of the princes and' tlie 
secession of AcliiUes, Thetis petitions Jupiter with respect 
to the sequ/el of the war. Jupiter returns a covert and 
ambigwnu anrwtr^ which Thetis sang^nely interprets as 
a full and entire assent to her prayer. At the same 
time, he gives a distinct and unreserved promise to Juko, 
that she shall be informed, before every other deity, of 
thie' measures which he intends to adopt in consequence 
of the actual circumstiuiceS' of the war, so soon as it shall 
be fitting for him to divulge them. During' tkai nigki; he 
sends a delusive dream to Agamemnon, to engage him to 
prepare his army for the conflict on the foUomng d^ ; on 
which day, active operations recommence. — B. u and 
beginning of iu 

FIRST DAY. 

The adverse armies meet. A truce is agreed upon, 
tor the single combat of Menelaus and Paris. The truce is 
treacherouriy broken on the part of the Trojans ; and a 
general battle ensues, with great slaughter and splendid 
achievements on both sides. — B. ii. iii. iv* v. vi* and 
part/fu. 

SECOND DAY. 

In consequence of an herald sent from Troy, a second 
truce is agreed upon ; for burying the slain. Both armies are 



' C!onf. Heyne. torn. vii. p. 573 — 577. 
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employed in JfelliDg and bringing wood for the funeral piles; CHAP. 

IV. 

and in separating, collecting, and washing their respective 

deadv — B. vii. 

THlRn DAT. 

The bodies are burned. During th6 night, the Greeks 
raise a general mound over the ashes of their countrymen ; 
in front of which, they construct a wall or entrenchment for 
the defence of their fleet. — B. vii. 

FOURTH DAT. 

The battle is renewed. Achilles and Patroclus remain 

apwt in their 6hip». The Greeks are repulsed, and driven by 

the Trojans within their new entrenchments. Jupiter fulfils, 

ti( partf his promise to Juno, who is distressed at the 

di8a.frters of the Greeks; by informing her, that he ^haU 

permit the repulse of the Greeks only until Patroelus shall be 

called forth mta the Combat and slain ;■ which event shall restore 

Achiiks to action^ and provoke himi to renew his exploits in the 

Jkld. The Greeks hold a council at ^ night, and send a 

conciliatory and supplicatory embassy to Achilles, which 

fails of effect. Achilles confirms his resolution of assisting 

them no more; declares his determination, oi Jightitig no 

more against Hector ; and signifies his purpose, of arriving in 

Thessaly on the third day from thai interview. — B. viii. ix. x. 

FIFTH DAY. 

The battle is renewed. The Trojans force the en- 
trenchments of the Greeks^ and assail their ships* Jupi- 
ter lays open to Juno the whole of his plan, viz. that, after 
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CHAl*. Patiocliis ahall have betn slain by Hector ^ AchilUs tlall be 
again roiued to action ; that ke shall then encowUer Hector j and 
shall slay him; after whose deaths there shall he no further 
delay to the destruction of Troy, Patroclus, moved by 
the calamities of the confederates, extorts from Achilles 
permission to lead the Myrmidons against the enemy. He is 
slain, and treated with ferocity and insult by Hector. — 
B. xi. xii. xiii. xiv. xv. xvi. xvii. xviii. 

SIXTH DAT. 

Achilles, on hearing of the slaughter of Patrodu^, and 
of the ferocious deportment of Hector towards him, dis- 
charges from his heart all his resentm^ent towards Agamem- 
non; and directs the whole measure of his fury against 
Hector, to the disappointment and affliction of his mother 
Ihetis. By the impulse of that fury, he hastens to the 
field ; he seeks for Hector, finds him alone^ engages with 
him, and kills him; on the very day^ which he had fixed, 
in his own purpose, for his arrival in Thessaly. And. he 
proclaims his resolution of casting the body of Hector to be 
devoured; in retaliation of the threat, which Hector h^^ 
pronounced to Patroclus. — B. xix. xx.'xxi. xxii. 

After the death of Hector, ttoo days are consumed in 
celebrating the funeral rite, and funeral games, of Patroclus. 



> •/*«Ti T^iTATd*— For tliis inclusive method of coroputatioii among the 
Greeks, sie Pcarbon ott t/ii Cittd. Art. v. note. 
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During the ten following days, the body of Hector remabs CHAP. 
in the possession of Achilles subjected to daily insult; ^^* 
but not yet exposed to the final laceration which he had 
threatened, and which he is meditating. On that tenth day^ 
Jvpiter transmits his commands to Achilles by Thetis, to 
restore the body ; and to Priam by Iris, to proceed to the 
Grecian camp to receive it. Both the commands are 
that night obeyed. Achilles orders the body to be duly 
washed and dressed, and consigns it to Priam : he en- 
gages, that the "trojans shall experience no interrup- 
tion from the Greeks in the performance of the funeral 
obsequies, during the twelve days which t'riam had re- 
quired, and which he had granted: and thus, upon the 
twelfth of those days, the funeral of Hector is completed, 
in all the perfection of sepulchral honour. — B« xxiii. xxiv. 
The whole time, therefore, from the commencement of the feud 
to the burial of Hector, isforty-two days. 



M 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF THE PRIMARY ARGUMENT OF THE ILIAD, DEDUCED FROM 

THE PRECEDING REVIEW. 



CHAP. In taking thus a comprehensive view of the 
entire Iliad, we plainly perceive, 'that the 
l^oem distributes itself into two principal parts 
or divisions; of which, the former division is 
distin^ished by the inaction of Achilles, and 
>tie effects o^ thftt inaction; wd the latter, 
by the action of Achillee^ and the effects of 
that action ; and that they unite in an inter- 
mediate point of articulation, in which the 
former division finds its termination, and the 
latter division its commencement. 

We find, that in each of those parts the 
determination of the will of Achilles is strongly 
declared, yet in both parts he acts in direct 
opposition to the determination of his own 
will ; while, at the same time, he acts in exact 
conformity to the contrary declared will of 
Jupiter. 
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We find, that in both cases, that confer- chap. 
mity is produced through the intervention of 
the 6upteme power of Jupiter, and by the 
means employed by him for that end; that 
his power is directed in the first division of 
the poem, to restore' the inaction of Achilles 
to action ; and, iii the second division, to cause 
that action to accomplish the particular pur- 
pose for which it was restored ; so that the 
end ultimately attained by the action, was 
the same for which the inaction was originally 
to be overcome. 

We find, therefore, that tkt will of Jupiter 
prescribes the rule of the action of Achilles, 
and is the efficient agency of the main action 
of the poem ; and that the will of Achilles is 
totally subordinate to that supreme will, and 
is rendered its chief instrumental agent in ac- 
complishing that main action. For, Achilles 
is made to act — and to act by the rule of that 
will — when he had most resolutely determined 
not to act; and to do, in substance and cir- 
cumstance — by the same rule — what he had 
with equal resolution determined /lo^ to do. 
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CHAP. It is not difficolt, therefore, now to per- 
ceive; that the primary and governing. 
ARGUMENT OF THE ILIAD, co-exteusive with 
its extent, running through all its length and 
reaching to its extreme termination, is — the^ 
sure and irresistible power of the divine will, 
over the fnost resolute and determined will of man 
-- exemplified in the death and burial of Hector y 
by the instrumentality of AchUles — 4is the im- 
mediate preliminary to the destruction of Troy. 

It is this eminent office of Achilles in the 
Iliad, that supplies the true cause of the 
phoenomenon which Clarke ha^ repeatedly 
pointed out for observation, but to which he 
has assigned no cause : ^' It ought to^ be re-. 
^* marked," says he, *' with what great artifice 
" (in order that the poem niay be onCy from 
*^ its beginning to its end), Achilles is seen^ 
" or mentioned, in every event that is re- 
'* lated, and in every speech that is spoken."^ 



^ Notandum, quanto cum artificio, (ut poema\ unum 
sit a capite ad calcem), quicquid reruin narretur, quisquis 
hominum loquatur, nusquam non spectetur tt inseratur Achilles. 
Not. ad II. xiii. 324. conf. nott. ad II. ii. 673. v. 788. vii. 228^ 
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He makes the same remark, and almost in chap. 

y. 
the same words, four several times. 

This great governing argument is so plain 
and obvious, and lies so superficially exposed 
upon the poem, that nothing can have pre* 
vented the attention of learned critics from 
recognising it, but the vast accumulations of 
multifarious learning with which their views 
have been crowded and encumbered. It re* 
quired, especially in these times of minute 
criticism, a mind levis armaturce ; unfurnished 
>vith so massive and various a panoply of 
critical warfare, and therefore better equip- 
ped for a speedy movement; to take a rapid 
and general survey pf the whole subject. Such 
must have been the luanner, in which the 
poem unfolded. its great argument to its first 
auditors; who listeued to its narrative with 
a. continuous attentioQ rivetted up^n the tale, 
and uninterrupted by any distractions of 
curious research ; much less, of that meteoric 
subtilty, which Wolfe entitles the altior critice. 
But our learned critics, could never descend 
to use Homer so popularly and so unlearnedly. 
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CHAP. Their attention to the story, was therefore 

V. 

arrested, or called aside, at every step they 
took, by the innumerable interests which they 
met with on the way ; which so impeded and 
retarded their progress, that they lost every 
opportunity of grasping an entire view of 
the whole. In this they unfortunately copied 
the example of the Alexandrian critics; and 
this is the true cause of the £3ict remarked by 
Heyne, that *' after the days of Aristotle, 
** many, and especially the more modem, no 
" longer trod in his footsteps."* The delay, 
thus occasioned, caused them to dwell so 
long upon subordinate arguments ; " which," 
as Aristotle has observed, *' have each their 
*' own separate magnitude;"^ that some of 
the chief of these increased in importance to 
their view, until at length they usurped the 
place of that which was really the primary 



' Post Aristotelem, multos, et multo magis recehtiores, 
in ejw vestigiis non sitbstitisse. Horn. T. viii. p. 800. 

it xcfi nad' l«vT« s^ii f4i7iOo(. Pget. c. ult. ia fine. 
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argument. Such are> tfie anger of Achilles, chap,. 
and the prayer of Thetis, 

Wlx^reas, to seize that argument,, it re^ 
^jftir^d that the mind should bfe entirely free 
to impress itself with the continued stbry; 
and to contemplate its progress, without any 
Consideration bestowed upon the harvest of 
philological, prosodiacal, mythological, and 
critical produce, which crowded the path, 
It was necessjury. 

Kneading the honied wax, that none might hear, 

to close the ears firmly and resolutely againi^t 
all the syrens of luxuriant criticism ; 

a* f« Tf zFocvrocg 
Who all seduce, that to their haunts approach ; 

and to pursue the direct navigation of the 
poem, attentive only to the winds and cur- 
rents which govern its course. i 

* ■ t ■ ■ ' ■ — ' ■ ■ * 

' Od. iii. 48. * L. 39. 
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In this state of the mind, and deriving this 
peculiar species of advantage from an inferiority 
of minute erudition, a freedom is acquired for 
glancing rapidly through the whole of the 
Iliad; and we are able to view it, at once, in 
all its parts and symmetry, and in the inte- 
grity of its corporate unity. Heyne indeed 
proposed a similar exercise of abstraction, 
but then it was for the very opposite pur- 
pose : " the whole poem," he says, " ought to 
" be read with the mind abstracted from all 
*' other considerations, and intent only upon this 
" one point; namely, to endeavour to ascertain 
^' whether one perpetual principle can be 
" collected from the poem :"^ But, what was 
the object of this abstraction, what was this 
one principle, in the pursuit of which every 
thing else in the poem was to be put out of 
view ? It was, the restoration of the primitive 



* Legendum est totum carmen, animo ab omnibus alUs 
avocato, et in unam hanc rem intento, ut intelligat, an certa 
s^liqua ac perpetua per totum carmen ratio inferri possit — 
sc, in dialecto Homerica restituenda. Horn. T. viii. p. 2^8. 
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dialect of Homer's langtcage: a learned, inte- chap. 
resting, and important object, without dispute; 
but it is hardly possible that a mind long exer- 
cised and practised to this object and mode 
of abstraction, should be equally successful in 
directing itself to the other. For, those pro- 
cesses are directly opposite to each other; 
the one must be eflFected by a resolute con- 
traction of the view, the other, by as resolute 
an eflFort of earpansion; the habits of which, 
cannot fail to be mutually inimical to each 
other. 

In the foregoing survey of the narrative, 
I have purposely abstained from adverting to 
any part of its rich and attractive detail; be- 
cause it was my peculiar object to show, that 
without regarding any secondary circumstance 
whatsoever, either of incident or person, con- 
tained within it, the Iliad possesses a one, ex- 
ternal y covering, and universal argument; in itself 
one of the most sublime and perfect that the 
human mind is capable of conceiving, and 
which constitutes the only connected story in 
the poem; of the main action of which. 
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CHAP. Jupiter is the chi^f agent; Achijli.es the ctUef 
instrument; and Hector the chief object. An 
argument^ which overrules and absorbs every 
other^ even those that have hitherto been as- 
sumed for the primary argument ; which is the 
master-key, that opens all its wards ; and by 
the aid of which alone we detect the order 
_of its structure, and the due relation of the 
parts of its machinery. This^ alone is substance; 
every thing else is circumstance. 

This primary argument, constitutes <me 
simple action — Ts-p»^ig fjt,ix xai dtrXoMq : a single 
action of the supreme efficient agent; pre- 
pared in the beginning of the poem, and com- 
pleted only in its termination, for, that 
which constitutes its Jinal object, was dis- 
closed by Jupiter to Juno in the middle of 
the po^m; and what he then disclosed, was 
the same that he refused to disclose at the 
beginning. Thus, the main action is one, 
though its end is attained by the subser- 
viency and concurrence of various subordinate 
agencies. 

Again, the primary argument js strictly 
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i\oy — an entire and perfect whcie ; having a chap. 

V. 

true beginnings middle, and end, and answering 
exactly to the definitions of these given by 
Aristotle. , So that the story composing the 
Iliad forms in itself, if I paay so speak, a 
complete episode in the general history of 
the Trojan war ; from which it was admirably 
^selected by Homer, as furnishing the matter 
for constituting a perfect epic poem. 

I. It has a true and proper beginning — 
«^X^; namely, ^' that which is not a necessary 
-". consequence of any thing that preceded , but 
'* which necessarily gives rise to effects which 
ensue.'' For, the feud that suddenly broke out 
between Achilles and Agamemnon, was not a 
necessary consequence of the occasion out of 
which it issued ; namely, the notification of the 
cduse, and remedy, of the pestilence. The re- 
gular and natural consequence of that notifi- 
cation would have been, a compliance with 
the divine requisition, on the part of Agamem^- 
non; and, if that had followed, there would 
have been no intejruptidn or alteration in 
the course of. things which was then pro- 
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CHAP, ceeding. But, the freedom of the humaB 
will in the two princes, gave sudden and un- 
foreseen birth to a netv cause, which neces- 
sarily drew after it an extensive train of con- 
sequences ; and this is precisely what Aristotle 
intends by a beginning. Simultaneously with 
this new cause arising in the human agents, a 
new cause was put into operation by the 
supreme controller of those agents; in order 
to counteract the resisting action of the hu- 
man cause, and to secure the accomplish^ 
ment of his own original pi^rpose. That pur- 
pose continued unchangeably the same; but 
he was now constrained to introduce a new 
process for effecting it. 

II. That purpose, or ^nal end, was the 
perfecting the action, which he had from the 
first determined should be effected by the 
instrumentality of Achilles, previously to the 
overthrow of Troy ; namely, the removal of 
Hector from the scene of life, and with the cir* 
cumstances requisite for marking him to be 
an object of the divine favour. As soon as 
that action was perfectly completed, by Achilles 



ct 



•< 
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concurring and co-dperating to secure the chapi 
performance of the funeral rite of Hector, 
that great preliminary measure was likewise 
completed. With this last article^ Homer 
concludes his poem, of which it forms the 
proper r^x^, riX%^yr^^ OT end; namely, " that 
^ iohkh followed', necessarily y or ordinarily, from 
that tohiek preceded, but which is followed, 
by nothing else;'' because it is the last in 
a series of particulars. 

But some learned critics have authorita- 
tively affirmed, that the fwmral of Hector is 
superfluous and luxuriant^ and exceeds the 
proper ending of the poem; which cannolf, 
legitimately, extend beyond his death. Hence, 
Heyne regards the funerals both of Patrochis 
and Hector as an unskilful overcharge of the 
poem ; and upon that account pronounces the 
two last books to be cdimc^} ^-^ spfwrious, with- 
out any hesitation. And Wolfe confidently 
asks; as if his question could not meet. with 
a satisfactory answer; '^ If the Uiaci^had ended 



* Tonu viii. p. 781. 



44 
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CHAP. " when Achilles has revenged upon Hector 
*' the slaughter of Patroclus, who would have 
** dared to censure Homer; or would have 
complamed^ that he has itiot performed all 
that he had promised? Who would think, 
" that the Iliad did not end as well as the 
*' JEneid?''^ Secure as he shows himself in 
putting this question^ yet the answer is ob- 
vious and easy ; and is two-fold, either as it 
is made a question of taste and feeling, or a 
question of rule and art. I shall here con- 
sider the former question ; reserving the con-, 
sideration of the latter to its proper occasion. 
Wolfe, indeed, suggests the answer himself, 
as to the question of feeling; in the compa- 
rison which he makes, between the endings 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. " They do 
" not show by their rules y^ says he, " why the 
" Iliad should end with the tumultuary de- 
** scription of the funeral of Hector ; for, as to 
^* the Odyssey, they distinctly show the pro- 
" priety of its ending; in this, every man^ 



* Pref. ad Horn. 



*< 



64 
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y 

'' eommm ^sme teaches him; that if tlie con^^ chap. 

V. 

*' eluding part was wanting, w^ should be 
" left in anxiety concerning Ulysses, unless 
'' an amnesty and peace had been established, 
by the intervention and sudden contriv- 
ance of the gods.*^ ' The question therefore 
is-^ Why would not the Iliad conclude as well 
with the death of Hector, as the Mneid with 
the death of TurnuSy which is followed by no 
fmntion of his funeraU 

To answer this question, I reply; that the 
two cases are not parallel, and therefore^ 
that they will not bear the comparison which 
Wolfe institutes. Let us prove it by his own 
principlie of common sense or feeling, which 



* De Iliadt non demonstrant ex regulis suis, cur ea 
potissimum in tutnultuaria descrtpttone Htctorei funeris 
t^rqtunetur. Nam de Oilyma^ quod votunt, plane eificiiint. 
Iq hac sum qutmque sensus docet; si extjcema ilia deessent, 
sollicitos nos abituros esse de. Ulysse, tantarum difficidta- 
tum victore, quandoquidem ei turn maxime metueremus 
a parentibus et cognatis ceesorum 108 notabilium juvenum, 
nisi amnestia et pax fieret, deorum interventu et subita 
1^^X**V^ Pr6lcg. ad Horn. p. 136. 
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CHAP, he applies to prove the excellence of the ending 

V. 

of the Odyssey. The same common sense 
will lead us to a similar conclusion, with respect 
to the ending of the Iliad with the 24th book. 
With regard to Tumus, we are left in no anxiety 
when we close the ^neid* For, although 
it is impossible to have known the senti- 
ments transmitted by the ancient poets> with- 
out our common sense being aware of the 
important connexion, in their opinions, be- 
tween death and burial^ and without our sharing 
in their sensibilities, at the thought of a de- 
parted spirit needing the consolation of sepul- 
ture; yet, in the case of Tumus, no circum- 
stance exists to awaken those sensibilities. 
On the contrary, we close the ^neid under 
a secure conviction, that the body of Tumus 
would receive from the hand of ^neas, all 
the funeral honour which the poet has ren- 
dered it unnecessary to report. For Tumus, 
although he had exhibited much ferocity in 
the slaughter of Pallas, had yet displayed 
compassionate and generous feelings towards 
his dead body; delivering it to his friends. 
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avowedly, '* for the honour and consolation of CHA^ 
'* interment :^\ 

Quisquiii honor tumuli, quidquid solamen humandi, * 
Largiprl' 

When, therefore, Tumus has fallen by , the 
arm . of JSneas, /who retaliates upon his per- 
son the slaughter of Pallas, we feel : s>ecure 
that the " pim Eneas'' would likewise repay 
to his remains : the same honour and cout 
solation which he had so freely granted to 
that of Pallas. 

But the case is totally different .with 
respect to Hector ; concerning whom, we may 
be permitted to entertain as much solicitude 
as Wolfe for Ulysses. We may meet this 
ardent critic with a judicious remark of 
Wakefield: " He might have reflected, how 
" great a curse the want of burial was ac- 
*' counted by the ancients, and how preju- 
" dicial it was esteemed, even to the souls 
" of the deceased. We have a most parti- 
" cular example of the strength of this opinion. 



■ JEn. X. 493. 
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** from the c(mduct of Sophocles in hii 4/a^ ; 
'' who thought this very point sufficient to 
'' make the distress of the last act ci that 
tragedy, which is extended after the death 
of that hero, purely to satisfy the audience 
'' that he obtained the rites of sepulture/'^ 

The pathetic pleadings of the shade of 
Patroclus to Achilles, extend, in fact, to cduse 
the mind of the auditor, or reader, to require 
for ihe shade of Hecto^, what it there siippli* 
cates for itself. 

And sleeps Achilles, thus the phantom said. 
Sleeps my Achilles^ his Patroclus dead? 
liying, I seemed his dearest, tieiaderest care. 
But now forgot I wander in the air I 
Let my pale corse the rites of burial know. 
And give me entrance in the realms below ; 
Till then, the spirit finds no resting-place. 
But here and there th* unbodied spectres chase 
Hie vagrant dead aroimd the dark abode. 
Forbid to cross th' irremiable floodl 

Now, the slayer of Patroclus, very dif- 

I Note, to the Proem of Pope's Iliad. 
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ferently from the slayer of Pallas^ had declared chap. 

V. 

to his dying victim^ and had agonized his 
departing . spirit by the threat^ that he would 
refiise him burial, and would expose his body 
for laceration, to the dogs and birds of prey. 
Had the poet, therefore, terminated the poem 
with the death of Hector, and the retaliating 
threat of Achilles, the common sense of everjr 
one must have caiised Him to be left in ifre- 
mediable ainxiety. Thefe must always havfe 
remained a inelancholy persuasion, that the 
threat of Achilles had been carried into exe*- 
cution ; first, on account of the violence of 
ndture experienced in Achilles; and next, be- 
cause Hector had himself afforded a jUst came, 
for the threat. The t^o caisds, thereford, updn 
t^rhich W0lfe wduld reason ad parallel, are 
directly contrary td each other, and mu&t 
yield contrary conclusions. It follows then, 
that the inttodilciion df the funeral trf Hfefctor 
was requisite, upon a ptindiple of tarte aid 
feeling alone, for bringing the Ilidd td a pferfeci 
tferrilination. We iahall presently pdrcdve, 
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c^AP. that it was necessary to the poem^ upon a 
principle of rule and art also. 

But it would have been contrary to all pro- 
bability, and therefore unnatural, that Achilles 
should have paid those consolatory honours 
to the body of his adversary, while the body 
of his friend and favourite remained unburied. 
It was, therefore, necessary, as it was natural, 
that the latter should receive those honours 
the first in order> as he had fallen the first in 
time. The poet> therefore, duly introduces 
the previous fiineral of Patroclus, which be- 
comes, at the same time, a powerful means 
towards disposing the temper of Achilles, to 
permit the other; a sense of the consolation 
which himself had experienced, aiding to im- 
press and enforce upon hii naturally upright 
mind, the claims of Priam to a similar con- 
solation. 

Thus then, the sqpuUure of Hector, insepar- 
able from the notion of his death, according to 
the scheme of the poem ; but of the accomplish- 
ment of which it was rendered necessary that 
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the hearer should be assured, forms the proper chap. 
and perfect end of the Iliad; for, as soon as 
that is completed* t^iere remains no further 
circumstance to complete, in that divine preli- 
minary transaction. And thus, we thoroughly 
trace, and clearly discelm, the unbroken chain 
of causes and effects, which hold in connexion 
the beginning and. the end. 

3. But we discern, with equal clearness, 
in the extent of that chain, a principal arti- 
culation; which unites the former part, pro- 
ceeding from the beginning, with the latter 
part, which terminates in the end; which 
articulation, is the d^ath of Fatroclus. This 
great €uid governing incident, which, Heyne 
observes, " constitutes the very marrow of the 
'* poem," forms its true fAifr9v — middle; that, 
namely, ^' which has one thing to precede it, 
" and another thing to folUm it^ Or, as Aris- 
totle also speaks, by a ditferent figure, that 
which forms " a sort of extreme summit;''^ 
after having ascended to which from the base. 



' TO fuvot $»cu v*r$ •x^ov. Eth. ii« c. 6« 

r 
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CHAP. Oil one side, we commence our descent to the 

V. ' 

same level, on the other side. At this middle 
point, or central summit, between the opposite 
bases of the argument, we find the determina- 
tion to inaction in the chief instrument cease, 
and a determination to violent action succeed. 
The poem is here divided into its two principal 
parts ; measured, not by an arithmetical but by 
a moral rule;^ sixteen books being engaged 
in overcoming the inaction^ and the remainder 
in accomplishing the effect to be produced 
by tfie action. That is, the larger divii^on 
is assigned to the time employed in subduing 
tile resistance of the will, in the instrumental 
agent ; and the sequel, which relates the effect 
wrought by the will so subdued, is made to 
proceed by a more rapid progress. 

Finally, although this jxoy, or whole , pos- 
sesses considerable magnitude and magnifi- 
cence, yet we are able, avvopour^M r^v »px^^ ^^^ '^^ 
TcXo;^ — to contemplate, in one and the same 
vieWf both its beginning and its end. For, who 



' See p. 31. * c. 24. 
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can close the poem, with, the ^ completion of chap. 
Hector's burial, by the aid, and under the 
protection, of Achilles, but must, in the same 
moment, perceive, that " the will of Jove was 
" therein accomplished?'' "Such is the primary 
argument of the Iliad, wliich a diligent exa- 
minatipn of its narrative discloses to ui; ; and 
which, at the s^me time, agrees with evpry rule 
of Aristotle, and yields all the ri^sults whicli 
he has declared. 



r 
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CHAPTER VI. 

or TBI PROIM OP THE f U^D, AVP OF THE ABGUH^T WHICH - 

. IT ^ROFOyUDSt 

CHAP. But it is not in the narrative alone, that we 
ought to be able to discover the primary 
argument; it ought to be disdov^able also 
in the proem, or introduction of the subjett ; the 
merit of which consists, ia briefly introducing 
to the auditor, that which is tp constitute the 
object of his interest and expectation, Quin- 
tilian affirmed, that the proem of the Iliad 
possesses this property in the most perfect 
degree; and yet, certainly, as it is now read, 
it proposes no other subject than the anger of 
Achilles, and its destructive consequences to 
the Greeks. ^* Homer," says Quintilian, " did 
" not merely observe, he moreover insti- 
" tuted the nile for proems. He conciliates 
** the will of his auditor, by invoking the 
** goddesses who were supposed to preside 
** over poets; he secures his attention, by 
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" the grandeur of the matter which he pro- chap. 

vi, 
** pounds ; and he enables him to seize the 

'' subject^ h/.a rapid and compendious notifi" 
" cation of the sum of the whole argument, •^ et 
" docAem, summa celeriter comprehensa, fecit.*'^ 
But| when it is said^ that a proem, or 
exordium, contains a compendious notification 
€([ the sum of the whole argument, it is to be 
understood with relation only to those con- 
temporary auditors for whom it was first com- 
posed, or to those whose minds are brought 
into a siinilar condition with theirs, by having 
acquired a previous knowledge of the general 
subject; to whom little is then requisite, for 
drawing: their attention to a point, with which 
they have already soine acquaintance. It 
cannot mean, that the notification of the 
proem will be sufficient to supply all that 
knowledge, to those who are perfectly ignorant 
of die whole subject. Apply this reasoning 
to the proems of Virgil, Milton, and Tasso, 
and its truth will be apparent. They were 



' Quiotiliaii. Inst. z. L. i. c. 
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GHAB. addressed td tho$e, to Hrhom their r^pective 
subjects were notorious and familiar ; aad they 
were directed to their memory^ more^ tl^ii to 
their, intelligence. They were nih^r .^Ifyf&ive, 
than instructive; and were intended to awaken 
recollections, rather than to. impart information. 
Addressed to a Chinese or a Peruvian^ they 
would haye conveyed no information at all. It 
was the same of the proem of the Iliad. 

Tq those, therefore, who are entirely nur 
apprized of the true primary argument. of the 
]iiad> the proem ; will not appear ,U> answi^r 
tp the character ascribed to it by Quintilian; 
but, to those who recognise, that primary ar- 
gument, as we. have now recovered it firom^ 
the narrative, the proem» . extricated froin 
the perplexity in which latter ages have in>- 
Tolved it,, will be found to allude directly 
to it ; . an4 to propose, in brief, that yery samfe 
argument, ; namely, the sovereign power of the 
divine will, v over the human will in Achilles. 
And ^thisV consideration furnishes a complete 
answer to a stricture of Wdfe, who says; 
'' that when Aristotle pronounced the length 
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'^ of the Iliad to be comprehensibk in one view-rr chaf. 
" lUTuvoiR^oyy notwithstanding that its very leiigtibi 
'< was proverbial among the ancients; he fon»^ 
" his judgment on a supposition of th^ poeffi 
'* being read, not heard or listened to.^^ But 
this distinction is without any force; Fot 
the auditors, who * knew beforehand that the 
poem was to end with a demonstration of 
the superiority of the divine will, in a parti- 
cular action of notoriety, were as capable of 
connecting that issue with the introductory 
proposition of that superiority, as if they had 
read it in their closets. Nor would any in- 
terruption in the recitation more impair the 
connexion, than the necessary pauses in the 
reading. The progress of the simple argument 
of the narrative, would only be occasionally 
suspended in both cases, until resumed. 

In ancient times, this was evidently the 



' . • f 



' Aristoteles quum tvcrvvowrov fAi}i(o( vidit in Iliade (Poet 
c 23.) etsi ipsa longitudo ejus apud veteres in prbverlMum 
cessit, de lecta sic judicavit, non de audUa, Prol. aU Horn, 
p. 110. not. 
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CHAP, argument which the first seven lines of the 
' poem naturally presented to the mind ; but, the 
later contrivance of punctuation, which was 
devised for the purpose of rendering language 
more distinct and perspicuous, has, in this 
instance, only served to render it perfdexed, 
and unintelligible. Let us observe the pro- 
gress of this effect ; and let us first consider 
those seven lines, freed from all punctuation 
whatever. They will then stand thus : 

/EAUkiV (ttiii Oca Ilfi\i\iotii6i A^ftXno; 
cvXofAtpfiif 11 jtAUf r A^aioif otXyia Syixe 

X^cocop auTOu; it iXu)f^» Tiu^c xuyco'O'fty 
o^(^)¥0^a'^ ii xoto'i Aio; it rtXntro |3ouAi| 
c^ ou Jf) t'» TT^uTOt i^ac<^TnT1]p tpKTOtprt 
ATfuifit rt oiyoc^ uuifiay x»» iiog A)(^XXlvg, 

These lines will yield the following literal 
import, unpunctuated : 

Sbg goddess the wrath of Achilles son of Peleus 
Destructive which imposed numberless afflictions on the 

Greeks 
And sent prematurely to the grave many valiant souls 
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Of heroes and made them a prey to the dogs CIIA P. 

And all ravenous birds but the will'of Jove was accomplished ^^' 
Even from the time when first separated in contention 
Atrides king of men and godlike Achilles. 

If we would now punctuate theise lines, 
with a view to theit direct and most obvious 
sense, by applying the common principles of 
language to their matter, and without any 
prepossession in the mind; we shall perceive, 
that they naturally divide themselves into two 
paragraphs^ each depending upon the agent 
or noun by which they are severally intro- 
duced, viz. 1 . the wrath of Achilles, <^c., and, 
'12. the will of Jupiter, Sfc. We shall further 
perceive, that these two paragraphs are dis- 
tinguished, in a relation of opposition, by the 
disjunctive particle h, which is equivalent to 
but, yet, nevertheless. This distinction of oppo- 
sition, marks the pre-eminence of the latter 
paragraph ; and we are sensible, that although 
the jtAnv* J, or infuriated* will of Achilles, and its 
disastrous effects upon the Greeks, meets us 
immediately on the threshold of the poem, 
yet it is as immediately succeeded, and ^uper- 
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cffAP} seded, hy the toill of Jupiter, as paramount, 
and controlling thut infuriated will ^* from 

» 

" the time of its first incensement.^ It will 
thus be found, that the proem, &r from being 
sparing in its communication, as Wolfe and 
Heyne pretend,- contains the essence of all that 
is diffused throughout the narrative, from 
thence unto the end; and that, to those who 
pdssess a previous general knowledge of the 
object which the poet proposes to celebrate ; 
as was the case of the first auditors ; it con- 
tains, as Quintilian affirms, a compendious 
notifioation of the sum of th6 whole, lliose 
lines, therefore, if attentively and critically 
r6ad, will thus, in a manner, punctuate th^fti- 
si^lVes: 

- MHNIN CLiihy 9f«, nHArtlAAEn AXIAHOS . 

•n^om, »vrov^ it iXupiet rtvp^t xvificciv 
ciupoit'i T£ irxtrr AlOX AE TEAEIETO BOTAllj 
' EH *OT AH rx irpwra itx<rrnrfi¥ tpi(r»yTf 
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Thi^ puhetuatibn will demand a corresponding chap. 

Vlfc 

alteration in the translation of Pofie, which 
may, perhaps, Ije thud supplied : 

Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing! 
That wrath, which hurVd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain,^ 
Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore 
Devouring d<>g8 and hungry vultures tore : 
Yet, xoroughi th' almighty father to fulfil 
The sure decrees of his resistless wilLj, 
Ev'k from the DAT xpken, roused to strife^ as foes 
Atrides and Achilles first arose ! 

I know not what sort of dignity Blair 
supposed that a modern would require in the 
opening of & great epic poem/ that can rise 
above the elfevation of this. The proemy thus 
directs us^ to expert generally, the\ perpetual 
accompUshment of the ^vine wSl thhmghinU 
tht poemii wliatever opposition it might find 
in the angered will of Achilles; while the 

' See p. 33. 
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CHAP, narrative lays open to us all the particulars; 
in which that divine will was so accomplished. 
That the first seven lines of the Greek were 
so ready and so understood, in the first ages 
of the Iliad, cannot well be questioned, if 
we temperately reflect upon the simplicity of 
their construction and import; upon their 
natural connexion and dependance on each 
other; and upon their exact correspondence 
with the pervading argument of the poem 
drawn from its narrative; and, if we duly 
weigh the little that remains of ancient autho- 
rity for fixing that primitive ^reading. 

The author of the treatise, ^-cp » m; *0/iAiipov 
wmtTito^^ — Of the poetry of Homer, shows, that 
Homer was commonly understood as uniting 
in this poem, the operations of the human 
will and of the divine will, for the purpose of 
inculcating, the dependance of the former ujnm the 
latter. ** Homer,'' says thid writer, " thought^ 
" as the most distinguished of the philosophers. 



* Horn. Barnes, p. 54, 55. 
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** Plato, Aristotle, and Theophrastus thought chap. 

VI. 

" after him, that all events do not come to pass 
** by fate done ; but that something depends 
" upon men, who possess a free-will, yet so 
" as to be in some manner combined with a 
" necessity. As when a man, acting according 
^* ^ his tvill, Mh into that which is contrary/ 
to his wUL And this he distinctly shows 
in many places, as in the beginning of each 
^^ of his poems. In the Iliad; where he says, 
'^ that the anger of Achilles was the cause 
^^ of die destruction of the Greeks ; and then, 
" that the ivill of Jupiter was effected'' Eusta- 
thrus^ many ages after this writer, observed 
much to the same purpose: '' Homer pier 
** pares die mind for the magnitude of his 
'' poem, by promising innumerable heroic 
** achievements; and then subjoins^ as the 
** <TOwn or summit tf his argumerd — xfipwfyist 
*^ Ti»» nsTivAiiq oM^nirBfii^f that the will isf Jupitet 
^- was accomplished — A**^ J' «T«x«£ro j3ovA»i." 

From these remarks, thu3 much at least 
is manifest; that the proem was not consi- 
dered as proposing merely that " most short 

o 
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CHAP. '* and single subject,"* the anger of Achilles, 

VI. 

considered in itself; but, in its relation to the 
supreme will of omnipotence^ which forms the 
crown or summit of its argument. 

Let us now observe, what has been the 
effect of punctuation upon those seven lines. 
It has been, to destroy the natural relation of 
the two paragraphs; by mutilating the latter, 
and divorcing it from the former. Eustathius, 
though he was sensible that . the relation of 
the divine and huniah wills, and the supe- 
riority of the former, was the main object in 
Homer's mind in enouncing his exordium, 
yet experienced a perplexity, introduced into 
the construction by some critics of an earlier 
age; which has confirmed its effect since 
the introduction of printing, rendering vexa- 
tiously intricate what in itself is perfectly 
simple. The subject immediately mentioned^ 
being the anger of Achilles ; that subject 
was at once seized upon, as containing the 
whole of the poet's proposition, to the e^- 

* See p. 24. 
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elusion of what was to follow: just as if chap. 

VI. 

a person, on receiving an order, should run 
away with the first half, and not wait for the 
remainder. The remaining lines, thus divested 
of all reason for their existence, are rendered 
unintelligibly obscure; and the obscurity thus 
artificially induced upon them, is erroneously 
supposed to exist in them. Hence alone it 
is, that Heyne found it necessary to apprize 
his readers ; that *' grammarians have raised 
" many questions, on the subject of the ex- 
" ordium — quaestiones grammaticorum sunt 
** plures super exordio.'" 

What has chiefly caused that obscurity, 
is, that the clause, A»of h rtXntro (3ouXti, which 
pertains to, and introduces the second paragraph, 
has been cut off from it> and thrown into a 
parenthesis appended to the^r^^. This we find 
to have been the case as early as Dio Chri- 
sostom, who closes the proem with that clause. 
A problematical question has been created by 
this confusion, with respect to the intention of 
fg oi, which begins the following line ; and 
with respect to the verb, to which it is to be 
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CHAt>. understood to refer. To resdlvfe which arti- 

Vf 

ftcial di£Sculty, criticism has put itself upon a 
disproportionate research, and has ovfek^epped 
fts object. According to the bommon phra- 
seoiofgy of Homer, ig tJ, relates to Ttxiwro. Ari- 
starchus, the most kncient authority to which 
wie can appeal, and who liVed in thd second 
century before the Ohriistian lera, so referred it. 
And although Heyi)e woikld c6ndemA hiis jbdg- 
ment by an arbitrary and summary Sentence 
of, " ptrum cbrmmdt^' and would throw it 
back, (with the generality of those who pre- 
ceded him,) to wporavj/fy and reuxw; yet it is 
certain, that ita ebe/^ instdftce m which Hl[>mer 
lisei^ t^ ou, &s a reference of tinie^, hi employs 
it, both in his Iliad and Odyssey^ ^ in the nlan- 
ner in which Aristarchus wOuld understand it 
hei^; and as ^e simplicity of the senk^ dis- 
tinctly T^uires. A»o< riXwito |3duXiij (m rtn) ;qi*voo) 



' Conf. II. viii. 296. xxiv. 638. 766. — Od. ii. 90. 
viii. 539. ii. I6l xiv. 379. xvi. 14^. xVii. i'rt3. xviii. 180. 
Mk. ^23. 596. x%\. 303. kxiii. 18. 
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Ax<Mw. — 3^« y^iif of Jove was accomplished^ chap, 
from the time whm Atrides and Achilles were 
first divided bj/ contention. The unknown autiior 
of the Epitome lUados, discovers the same just 
apipr^hension of that relation, in his version of 
t)ie passage : 

Iram pande mihi Pelidee, diva, superfoi, 
Tristia qaee miseris injecit funera Greecis, 
Atque aniraos fortes heroam tradidit orco; 
L^tj^antwmque dedii rostris v(ducrumque trahendos 
lUor^ e^augues mhumt^tis ossibua artus : 
Confiebat enim Summi sententia Regis, 
Ex quo contulerant discord! pectore pugnas 
Sceptiger Atrides et bello clams Acbilles/ 

Thus^ the proem proposes, the perpetual 
superiority! of the diving will; and it conse- 
quently admouishes us, to look forward al- 
ways for that superiority, whatever contrary 
appearanqes might intervene. So that any 
appare^pt success in opposition to it, amounts 
in effect to a notice; that we shall presently 
see it vindicate itself, and finally overcoihe 



\ Pofttt lJ^\. Mioon^. T, iy. p. 617. ^. W^rns^ojf. 
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CHAP, its opponent. To make good this proposi- 

VI 

tion, it is evident that Homer could not have 
concluded his poem with the death of Hector, 
and the triumphing threat of Achilles which 
accompanied it; because, it would then have 
left Achilles in the unrestrained indulgence of 
his own will, and exulting in the accomplish- 
Oieiit of his own determinatxoas, in direct con- 
tradiction of that proposition. The situation 
and circumstances of Achilles at the end of 
the twenty-second book, were therefore, of 
themselves, a suffipient warrant, that the 
poet had not yet fulfilled his promise; and, 
that if the poem had ' ended there, it would 
have \}een deficient of its prpmised length. 
Noty as is contrarily assumed, that it is 
luxuriant in the two following books; an 
error, resulting necessarily from a misapprehen. 
sipn of the true primary argumentw The proem 
therefore, restored to its original integrity, 
directs us to expect, and to require, that 
Achilles should be again reduced from his 
apparent state of mastery, and be finally subr 
j^<:ted to the rule of the supreme will; as h§ 
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had before been reduced and subjected, in chap. 

VI. 

the great incident which forms the middle of 
the poem. That second, and final coercion 
of his will, and the demonstration of it to the 
entire satisfaction of the auditor, constitutes 
the proper eventus — tcXoc , or end of the poem ; 
according to the principles of rule and of art, 
no less than of feeling and of taste. And 
thus, I think that I have both shown the error 
of Heyne's affirmation, *' that the proposition 
" of the exordium does not thoroughly cor- 
" respond with the sum of the poem and 
*' narrative;" and that 1 have supplied, what 
Wolfe pronounced it impossible to supply; 
evidence, that the Iliad ought, by rule of 
art, to conclude with the funeral of Hector; 
as being the last article of the divine pur- 
pose, in the ordained preliminary to the de- 
struction of Troy. 

Heyne, Damm, and all those who entertain 
the hypothesis, that Homer represents Jupiter 
as having no other end in view in the action of 
the Iliad, than to give indulgence to the wishes 
and supplications of Achilles^ and to accomplish 
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CHAP, that reparation to his feelings which he sought 

VI 

by the prayer of Thetis, cannot have re- 
flected^ that in that hypothesis they identify 
the will of JupitOT with that of Achilles ; 
and thus make the Aio^ ^ovXn — the- divine will, 
nothing else in fact than the divine adoption 
of the |M.DWf , or infuriated will of Achilles, with 
all its folly and all its iniquity; of whom 
Homer makes Neptune pronounce, on account 
of that infuriated will, 

His mind is destitute of common sense. 

This unavoidable consequence of their hypo- 
thesis, becomes therefore a conclusion ad ab- 
surdum, which fundamentally destroys it. 

Thus, whether we seek the primary argu- 
ment in the narrative, or in the.proem^ we 
find it to be the same in each ; viz. " the 
" sure and irresistible power of the divine 
" will, over the most resolute and determined 
" will of man; demonstrated in the case of 
\' Achilles." 

That this great doctrine is not merely a 
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mQri$f, aconimg from the argument; or, aja a chap, 

VI. 

leam^ au.thjpr ^^pr?;9ses it, *' pktatis pracep^ 
** turn non nisi cJ; i^ zra^fosJa) traditumf^ ]i>ut 
jtb^t it is th^ y^TY iSijibstaAtiv§ argument it* 
^If uppn whic^ tlie whole poem is ipv^de^; 
is jeyi,dent fr^m these two cousideratiipf^/ 
F4rj3t^ that it is the i^^press proposition of 
th^ proem, freed ^o^i the bonds of puniCtya- 
tioD^ which have ^p long disable it from 
fl^^iaring its m^anipg. Secopfjly, l^iat pjU 
jlih^ events which succeed each other ii^ 
$i^ mirrativis, tend to denxon^^tir^^te tibiat ope 

great :sa<;r9fl:fwt,<Wi4 inQthing el^; a?id, %^ 
jl^e 4p^ and ^tire establishment pf that de- 
monstration, is the end.prthe poem- Within 
4he compass of this one ffrgumfint, s^ en^^ 
j^raeed ;all its 4etail9 ; all its spcciqsa mir^- 
euila, its various, crpwded, .tum^tuary, ^^^ 
f^lendid pailiculars ; whi^;!^, as in the real 
world from which thi^y .are so exqui^it^y 
copied, appear to proceed by chance j^d 
without order ; while the ^y^mAing jnd re- 
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CHAP, gulating will, rarely affords evidence of its 
plans, except by the determination of ca- 
tastrophes. Not reversely, as the common 
hypotheses assume ; that religious allusions 
are only introduced incidentally, to give ele- 
vation to a favourite tale. Homer selected, 
with consummate judgment, a. case which 
occurred in traditional story, to ground his 
great argument; and which, in his hands, it 
was eminently calculated to sustain. That 
case occurred, in the progress of the Trojan 
war. But, that the history of that war was 
very secondary in the contemplation of Homer, 
is manifested by this fact; that, although it 
had lasted for upwards of nine years, he has 
left his readers almost in perfect ignorance 
of the particular events which preceded or 
followed the short space of forty-two days, 
within the compass of which, he found that 
incident which supplied him with his rich 
and fruitful argument. 

I shall conclude this article, with a brief 
collation of the main arguments of Homer's 
two poems. 
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" Of stories, or poetical fables/' says Aris- chap. 

vi. 
totle, " some are simple, and some complicated; 

** that of the Iliad is simple, and that of the 
" Odyssey, complicated." The simplicity of 
the main action of the Hiad, has been thoroughly 
exposed in this, and the two preceding chap- 
ters; it consists, simply, in the bringing an 
honourable, and honoured, death upon Hector, 
by the instrumentality of Achilles. The main 
action of the Odyssey, is tivqfold ; the bringing 
prosperity upon Ulysses, and destruction upon 
the suitors: which two operations work to- 
gether, and are mutually complicated with each 
other. The primary argument of the Iliad, 
is the irresistible power of the divine will 
over the most vigorous energy of the human ; 
that of the Odyssey, is the sure, though tardy 
blessing of heaven upon patient trust in divine 
aid, and its vengeance upon continued contempt 
of its judgments. 

The latter poem has its beginning, in the 
desolate and apparently hopeless condition of 
Ulysses in the island of Ogygia, on the one 
hand; and in the apparently secure and tri^- 
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cq^Pt upjiphant static pf this suitQrs in It^^aca, pn the 
other, {t fi^4s }t^ '^t^^y ift the return of 
Ulysses p> Ithaca; whic}^ points out to the 
^i^pectiatig^n, at one and the same tim^, the 
tteinnination of ))is^ disaster^i, and of the 
s^c^nty (^ the suitors. Ij; attajiis i|;s emf, ii) 
(I^e destruction of the suitors on ope haqd; ap4 
in ,tl^ establishment of Ulysses in prosperity 
and peace, on the other. Nothing can be morp 
P^!^^ or mofe ^jsisily inteljig^^le^ , than this 
structure; according to thqse prii^iples of 
reason jind of nature, whiq^ Aristotle has 
re4uc^d into ruks of prt. Yet, it is in no one 
p^grtfcular of tho§e principles mo^e perfqct^ 
(>r more easily intelligible, than the Ilia^^ if 
the latter poem be viewed accpr<ling to the 
rule of tlie true prij^iary argi;ip;ent which it 
d^9}o3es; j^d wbich priesents a beginning, ^ 
'nfid^j^ ^d ,an end, of its Mwpk action, as dis- 
tinctly marked, and as truly correspondii^ 

to tl|LOse principles an4 rule^^ as in the com^ 

'I 

pkx jOcAion of the Odyssey. The absence of 
Ulyss^ — r his pres&tce — and the intermediate 
pfifint of hijS return, which introduces tljie 
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littter^ atd iiot i&br^ distitiiitly ihark6d in the cHUPi 
ddyssfey ; thin the i»ttfcft(W bf Achillfeg — his ^'' 
action -^ atid the thienmdiate poiiit bf f Ae ^^^A 
0/ Patrodluh, Which intrdduCSS tfiS latter, kre 
distinctly marked iti the Iliad. t11@ ultimate 
efifects, of ike presence bf the (MB, and of the 
dlciion of thfe bther, afe equally jfetfectcd by 
the rule bf the divine purpose;, which is thfe 
governing argument in both poems. 

When WbUe^ Iherefbrfe, imagined that he 
Wfr ^6 vast a dispatity in the ]dierits of the 
two slnicturefe, and so manifest a superibriiy 
in that of the Odyssey J the error of his fieW 
p^roceeded, solely frotn his own tmequai know- 
ledge xA tile primary argument M tech. But^ 
when both those arguments aire equally known,, 
and are judiciously compared^ a vety difierent 
Estimation of their coihparlttiye excellencies 
Will be formed; and the mind will probably 
be disposed to concur with Aristotle, in as^ 
signing that pre-eminence to the Ihad^ which 
Wolfe has magisterially adjudged to the Odys- 
sey. " The more excellent fable, or argu- 
" ment," says Aiistotle, " will be that which 
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CHAP. '* is simple, or sir^k, not as some say, that 
*' which is twofold; and in which the transi- 
** tion is made, not from ill fortune to good, 
" btit, on the contrary, from good fortune to 
*' evil; not in consequence of any depravity, 
" but of some great error; and that, rather 
" in a good than in a bad character."^ This 
description plainly portrays the action of the 
Iliad, viewed according to instrumental and 
apparent causes. For, the extreme ferocity 
with which Achilles perpetrated the slaughter 
of Hector, was solely occasioned by the error 
of Hector; in permitting himself to exercise 
a similar ferocity, in the slaughter of Patroclus. 
Again : " I place in the second rank," says he, 
" that kind of fable to which some assign 
" the Jirst rank; that which is of a double 
" construction, like the Odyssey, and which 
" ends in opposite events, to the goody and 
** to the bad characters. That this passies for 
" the best, is owing to the weakness of the 
" spectators; to whose wishes, the poets ac- 



* Poetic, c. 13. 
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'* commodate their productions."^ And Lon- chap. 

VI. 

ginus was certainly of the same opinion, when 
he pronounced; that the Odyssey is only the 
epilogue of the IHad-^ov yap aXX' % TH2 lAIAAGZ 



' Poetic, c. X3. • LoDgin. Toup. p. 37. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE NATURE OF THE EFFICIEN1* AGBHT, tN THE MAIK AOTTOS 

OF THE POEM. 

CHAP. We fihall be more sensible of the force of the 

VII. 

foregoing exposition of the primary argument, 
if we inquire somewhat more particularly into 
the natures of the efficient and instrumental 
agents in the main action of the poem; and 
into the mode, by which the influence of the 
former is exercised upon the latter. 

Aristotle observes, TA znoTAAIA fAAX^rra 
woifimq 'OfAfifoi fiv^ — '* Homer was pre-eminent 
" as a poet of things serious and important.'' 
We have ample evidence, in the argument 
which we have deduced from the Iliad, to 
convince us ; that the mere exciting pleasure, 
or even admiration, in his hearers, by the recital 
of a tale of heroic achievement, was not Homer's 
sole, nor his principal, object in composing 

' Poet. c. 4. 
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that poem. His main design/ was to impart qhav. 
to them that sublimer pleasure, which arises: 
from exalted notions in religion and morals; 
and to effect this, he employed, as a means,^ 
a narrative of peculiar interest in their tra- 
ditions* Twining remarks, ** what Aristotle 
'*^ regarded as the peculiar end of epic poetry^ 
^^ he has nd where distinctly said/'^ But the 
same Mrriter is of opinion, ** that he held the 
^* end of the epic poem to be, according to 
'* the description of Bishop Hurd, admiratianft 
" produced by grandeur of design and variety, 
^^ oi incidentis, and sustained by all the Qn^rgy 
^* and minute particularity of description.''* 
But a consideration of the peculiar natu||e>' 
a&d of the imity, of the golr6ming argumeiit& 
in the two poems of Homer, must convince 1)3, 
that this, description i» defective, as it rel^a 
to him. His end was certaijfUy, to enforce, his^ 
arguments, which consist of some of tfa^lpfti/^st 
doctrines of religion; &nd, ther^eforCi instruction^ 
in ihos6 doctrines, from which indee4 subline' 



'<■ ". » ■ ■ ■ ■ > I - .it 

' > ■ ■■■■ ■ . •. . . ... * I 



' TwiDin^0.Aristoile,p. 563. 
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casp, admiration mast result, was his chief desim 
iti seleetiiig them. And we may be assured^ 
Ihat whatever wi^ the pecaliar end of Homer's 
EjJOtMeas, wad^ held to be .the ted of epic 
poMry in geneh^l^r by Aristotle; who has dis^ 
flayed i^uch intimacy with the inind of Hornby 
and who presents him as the most perfect 
ttodel of an epic poet. It will then follow, 
thkt the description of Bishop Hurd is de« 
ii^tive^ In e:cclnding imtructian from the means 
thnmerated as necessary for producing admra- 
Han in epic poetry. 

Twining^ however, thinks, that " the giving 
^'greater pleasure was, in AristolAe's view, 
'^ the great end of the art^ and of all itt 
^ bmncheis;" without supposing any other 
eansea of that pleasurev than grandeur of de^ 
agA,' taiiety Of incidents^ and particolatity 
Of description.^ And be addi^ ^'nor does he 
^ fUiy wl^re appeaif to me to give any.xKmn- 
'^ teftance to ah^ Jdea^ which rational crifiidiain 
^ h^ tio\^ pretty well exploded-^ that tUitity 
" and instruction are the end of poetry. That 
'' it may indeed be tendered, in some degree. 



ti 



it 
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*^ usefiil and improTing, none will deny; none^ chap. 
'' that it ou^t to be made i^ if it cad. Buty 
" that the chief end of poetry is to instruct ^^ 
** that Homei* wrote his Iliad on purt>ote to 
f ' teach mankind the mischief of discord among 
** chiefs^ and hii Odyiisey, to prove to th^m 
the advantage of staying at home and taking 
care of their families^^t)^ is so manifestly 
'' absntd, that one is really astoniished to set 
** so Alaiiy writetSy one after thid other, did- 
" cbutsing gravely in defence of it;" ^ • 

In this ptosage, we receive a cnnoiia iei^- 
timohy of the extent to whidi error liiay b6 
diffused, froih tiiie erroi^ of a first pri&ciple; 
The principle of error hdrd^. ils a false tiew 
of Homer's prim^ ai'giimentti ; and becnuse 
it woVild be manifestly absulti to suppose 
that he idmed at' the particnlar iiMriictioa 
here stated, under a false view of those ar- 
guments, it is to be inferred, that he did 
not aim at instruction at all. But, take the 
right view of both his arguments, and it will 



' Twining^s Amtotle, p. 561. 
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CHAP4 be equally absurd to deny, that instruction; 

VIL 

and sublime instruction^ was bis principal 
design* 

Although Aristotle has not *' distinctly 
*^ said/' yet he has very sufficiently signified; 
what he regarded as the ^hd of epic. t>6etry; 
and of all poetry* He considered ^* poe^t 
** under all its varieties, as a creative art (ac-^ 
'f cording to its etymon); the products of which; 
'^ are indtations or representations of things," 
moral or material. He tells us^ /'that those 
^* imitations produce jt^/leiMtire ; and that the cause 
^^ of the pleasulre which they produce, is ail 
5' innate desire in all men; to karn^V This 
is the abstract of his simple theory. 
. He thus tells us, that aU j^odlrj^ represents 
something to the inind which it easily kams ; 
and that Ihe learning of that Something bro^ 



' f rproiia in km q rmq r^ayvhn^ nOIH^IS — ra^a» rvy^ 
va9ov0-iv ovaa% MIMHSEIX to ot/voXoy. Poet. C. 1. «ai t» 

/>'. . . r . ... 

MAN0ANEIN ov ^ovoy toi; ft^Aaofotq 'HAIZTON, oXXa not 
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duces pleasure. For he elsewhere tells us, ghaf. 
M that the mind feels no pleasure in hearing that 
-V >yhich is so- obvious as hot to exercise ifie 
ii thoughts, or that which is so obscure as td 
i*' be unintelligible to it ; but only those things 
^' from which arises fetoti?fc«^e ■^— if yw<ri^ yiviTa/^ 
^* either at the moment when they are uttered, 
/^ or at least presently after, for it is like 
^* kaming^yiHtotk ya^ Siou fMintr^n otherwise we 
** learn nothing,^" Thus, then, XHe gratification, 
arising from knowledge administered to the 
mind by the profper artifice of poetry ^ is the 
proper end oi poetry in general, according to 
the opinion of Aristotle, That innate desire 
iolearHy he generalizes so as to embrace every 
kind of knowledge, and all classes of man*- 
kind; for he says, 'V^^^ ^^ kam, is the 
^^ greatest pleasure, not to philosophers only, 
^*' but equally to all men," He, therefore, 
extends to all men the same sense, which, in 
philosophers, i^ gratified by the acquirement 
4>f th& ^uUimest qualities of knowledge,. < 



' Rh^r. iU. c. 10« 



j214 an examination of the 

jQMAF* , Twining endeavours to explain away the 
m^aung of the word fjMiftamp-'^to learn, in 
this position of Aristotle/ and to reduce it 
to Uie mere sense of rccogfnnng what we 
Already know; but iQ order to do this, he 
^obliged to violate tbe-proposition of the 
l^bUosopher. He says, *' Aristotle is not 
'^ speaking here of reasonears or inquirers, 
"but of. the vulgar, the generality of man- 
y kind ; whom . he e^^pressly apposes to philo* 
** sophers/'^ But, do the words '* not to 
*^ philosophers only, but equatty to all n^en," 
oppose the latter to the former? On the cour 
trary, they unUe both under one general char 
^racttf. This is one of the numerpus in^ 
stances, in which we see the most learned 
men hurried away by system, so as i^t to 
notice whftt is before their eyes. What Ans- 
totle m^ant by jt^avAaHtif -^r- to kam^ will be 
best explained by; the words of Cicero, rer 
speeting the saipe innate appetite of th^ 
mind. ^<^ A desire to inquiire, and to seek 



> P. 187. 
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'' for truth, is the most pronunent character chap# 
'^ in the nafcwe of man. .Whe» we tte free 
^' from th^ impprtumtJes of ovir pecespary 
*V cares and occupations, lye then are eagie^ 
"to see, to hear, to kam something — aliquid 
** videre, audire, addkcerpi and we think 
" the knowledge of things occult or ad- 

V mirable — cogmtioftem wrum, out ocpuUamm, 
':' out admrabilium, necessary to our happiness; 
*^ From whence we may understand, that 

V whatever is true, simple, and genuine, is 
" of all things, the. moat suited to the nature 
*' pf man."^ There can be no question, that 
the /f o^vtotvi^ pf ;Aristotle intended the same 
thing as the addiscere pf Cicero, in this passage; 
Aristotle, iudeed, illustrates his proposition 
})y minute and trifling qhjects of knowledge; 
but it is only in order to show, that the mnuteist 
object whiph attracts the attention of the. vulgar^ 
and ihi^ grandest o3/Vc< whieh engages the com 
templatipu of philosophei:s, bear one common 
relation to the mind, that of knowkdge. 



' De Off. L t. 4. 
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CHAP. But the objects of knowledge are various, 
both in quality and degree ; they may be 
good or bad, importsoit or trivial; wherefore 
Aristotle observes, ^* that the subjects of 
*^ poetry vary, according to the respective 
<< qualities and dispositicms of poets* That 
'^ those poets who are of an exalted itnind — 
i^ 01 o-ff/Mm-ff^oi, represent good and great actions, 
f< and the fortunes of good and great men; 
^^ those, on the other hand, who are of a low 
<^ mind — of lunXfo-ripo*, occupy themselves with 
^^ the actk)ns of bad men, and in composing 
«^ defamatory poems; as the former, in com- 
'^ posing hynms, and efncomiums of illustrious 
^* persons,"* Of those o-i/iA^oripo*, or poets of 
exalted minds ; among whom alone are found 

epic poets, who treat of r» rsnvfaia, thirds 

grave and important; Homer stands the firsts 
both in time and in place. And here it may 
be observed by the vjray, that the very 
name of epk implies inMruction ; for, the an- 
(^ient and Homeric sense of two^, as also of 

' Ib> c. 4. 
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pkviof, was, jnonitum, comUium? And, as fnuloi chap; 
did not originally denote, merely, fictitious ' 
tales ; but, instructively fictitious tales ; so, 
iiri« signified poems, in which serious. instruc-t 
tion and admonitidn was conveyed in a skilful 
and artful narrative, representing some adequate 
example. The greater is the poet, the more 
he will concern himself with the quality of 
the knowledge, which he shall impart. The 
knowledge which Homer's poetry imparted, 
was of the ^ublimest quality ; and the superior 
pleasure which it produced, arose frpm the 
sublimity of its instruction, which was emi-* 
nently engaged in those high matters which 
Cicero calls ^ occult and admirable.'* And hence 
it will be evident ; that Aristotle s idea of 
the end of a perfect epic poem, was to pro-* 
duce such pleasure of admiration, as is ex* 



' Ut semel huic rei assuescat lector, monendus est, 

sexcenties generali vocabulo uti poetam, ubi conveniens 

sententiis noUo certa aliqua est elicienda. Ita, two^ /kvOo^, 

est pro moHito, codsHio, Jusso et niandato^ minis, precibus, 
Heyne. not. ad 11. i. 216 — 222. 
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CHAP* cited by the sublime and Tarious. instructioa 
imparted in the epic poeme of Homer ;^ axid 
that he considered, skill in design, Tarie^y In 
incident, and energy in description, m the 
means of art proper to poetry, by which l^t 
instruction was to be conveyed. 

It is well, and pertinently observed by 
Blair; that '' whosoever sits down to read 
** Homer, must consider, that he is' going to 
'* read the most ancient book in the world, 
** ne:!it to the Bibl^.''^ In perusing that book, 
nothing is more striking than the similarity 
of manners, and maxims which it exhibits, 
with those recoided in that only other ^ book 
more ancient than itself. Treatises have been 
writtea to collect the nuixierous instances of 
thoee points of resemblance, but none of them 
with more laborious research or better sue** 
cess, than the little work entitled " Homerus 
'E|3p«r^«v;"* in which, the learned and pious 

' Lecture 43. 

' &Vc, Comparatio Homeri cujtn Sqriptoribus Sacris, quoad 
normam loquendi. Auct. 2ach. Bogan, e Coll. C. C, Oxoo* 
1658. 
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author bM. thoroughly attained his object; en a v. 

VIL 

which was to show, not what some specu- 
lative writers h^vQ attempted to d^uqe frpn^ 
that re$embIfuicQ» that Homer m^^t have be^n 
acquainted with our sapr^ volumes; but, 
the undeniable fa^bt, of the close kindred that 
subsisted in the age of Homer, between the 
prevailing conceptions and modes of expres- 
sion of Asiatic Greece, and those of th^ hiiST 
torical timies and places of our sacred Scrip* 
tures. This analogy reveals itself in almost 
every page; in domestic wd civil usagesj 
in military apparatus, in religious ceremoAieiF 
and sentiments, in moral precepts, i^ pro- 
verbial allusions, and even in the simplicity 
of primitive associations wd ptemsps. . Nof 
is it diffictdt tQ^ccpunt for that jciniired; 
fiincQ both were despended ffom tjhie sfam^ 
patriardhal source, a^d vrere pot v^ry re- 
motely situated from ea^ other in pqint; of 
geographical position. When we read Ji^ 
Homer, of 

Jove's wondrous bow 

Placed as a sign to man amid the clouds ; 



220 AN £X AMINATl<»r OF THE - ' ^ ^ 

CHAP* i^itf-^ir fotttfTKy IK tif Kpotfiiir 

VIK - If Jl .« 

ban we with good reason doubt, diat we 
discern a traditional vestige of that most 
ancient patnarcbal record, in whic& we read : 
^* I do set ffijr b&w in the clouds, * and it 
^^ shall be for a sign cf a covenant between 
** me and the earth.*" It would be a most 
pleasing and profitable exercise, to trace the 
several features of this reseipblance in all those 
various particulars ; but it would be foreign 
to my present purpose, and would divert the 
thoughts from the direct chai^nel in which, 
and from the scope towards which, I am 
desirous to keep the attention of my reader 
fixed. I shall therefore confine my observa* 
tion to those andogies, by which the theology 
of HcHner, clearly distinguishable from the 
popular theology of his age, reveals its rela- 
tion to the traditional religion derive^ from 
the sacred patriarchal ages. 

In nothing do we find the vestiges of that 
' ■■ ' ■ ■ I 1,1 I II 

' II. xi. 27. 
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patriarchal original more notable, than in the chap. 

vir. 

sublime conceptions of religion which per- 
vade the poems of Homer; and which tendt 
in an eminent degree^ to purify the vulgar 
isuperstition with which they are mingled* 
In them^ we find ah established recognition 
of the divine supremacy/ omnipotence/, and 
onmiscience ; * of the inscrutability of the divine 
counsels ; * of the divine justice in puniishing/ 



•f 9raat dmroiot xai a^avetTowty eaacm, II, xii. 24 1 • 

Let US obey the^ill of mighty Jove, 
Monarch of men below and gods above ! 

Od. iv. 237. 
As Jove ordains^ shall good or ill ensae ; 

Whose powV unUmited can all things do. 

' If A»a n^wwi^vfOf' i yof r iv oi^u awarrti, 

Od. XX. 75. 
To thundering Jove: for well He all things knows. 

* Page 134, 6. 

• - - . 

av^fuwovi f^ofo, Kcii riyvrai, of tk etfiM^fi, Od. xiil. 213. 

Vengeance is Jove's^ whose eye o'er all extoQcIf^; . 
Whose arm will punish whosoe'er offends. 
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CHAP, merer in pardomng/ and power in deliyerinff.* 
^" It wlJrich .IdJ of U«« g.«.t id 
imp<)rttot truths, so perspicuously and forciUy 
eonyeyed, that rendered die volumes of Hornw^ 
to the people of Greece in ancient times, a 
sort of sacred code* *' Homef/' says Macro- 
biuiB, ** is the fount and origin of all divine dhh 
** coveries*'^— He has so crowded his whole 
'' poetry with memorable sentences," adds 



x«i fay Tovf OvMvi tuu ivx^XjK ^y^fjt^ip 

XM'0'0faye*, oti xir tk vvi^j3iii| x«i Ofoi^. IL IX. 493. 

The gods (the only great, and only wise,) 
Are mov*d by offerings, vows, and sacrifice ; 
Offending man their high compassion man, 
And daily prayers atone for daily sins. 

* ^ii« 0io( y lOtXtfy xfti Ti}XoOiy atifa cratto'en, Od« lii. 231. 

God, with equal ease, 
Near or afar, delivers whom he please. 

' Honertttf dlmantm omniiitiii isrentiottimi fons et origo. 
L. ii. c. 10. 
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the same writer^ *^ that all his sayings are chap. 

VII* 

" becdme proveifbs, in the mouths of all men/* 
Those truths are mdeed the primary parta df 
the composition ; all the other parts being 
contrited and conducted with a view to es- 
tablish, enforce, and give proidinence to those 
grave and weighty interests. Homer him- 
self, who delivered them, was assuredly not 
less coiiscious of their magnitude atid im^ 
portance than those who read them in hi* 
poems; and therefore we may be sure, that 
they held the same pre-eminence in bis mind 
above all matters of inferior concernment, 
which they must ever hold in the minds of 
his' auditors or readei^* So diat when his 
poems exhibit a series of human actions 
tending to illustrate and substantiate those 
great truths, the actions are secondary and 
subordinate, and the truth is the primary ar- 
gument governing the narrative. 



' Homenis omnem poesim suam ita sententUs farsit, ut 
singula ejus avof^iyiAara Yice proYerbiorum in omnium 
ore fungantur* L. v. c. 16, 




2^ AN EXAMINATION OF TUB 

Hence it was, that the ancients contem- 
plated him ** as the high and towering 
^' summit, from whence all the springs, rivers, 
'* hay, the universal sea of knowledge, drew 
** their elemental substance. As the cause, 
^* by whose Operation all instruction was 
** derived into common life/'/ As such, his 
poems were continually cited by all the 
eminent teachers issuing out of the great 
Ionian school ; the most illustrious of whom^ 
Socrates, entitles him, <ro^»Tftroc xai d^f i or»TO( ' — 
inost wise, and most divine. 

From him they likewise drew the remark- 
able doctrine which I have already noticed ^ 
of the freedom of the. humao will, yet of die 
influential controul of that will exercised by 
the supiteme will.* What renders that doc-: 



hx»w^ av 'OjtAupof XiyoiTo. — h* h i r oXXi} Vftft^ita 9uaa wet' 

^Xflo IK roi /3iof. — i)ion. Halic. T. v. p. 1S7. T. vi. 
p. 756. Reisk. 

^ Plat. Alcib. 2. c. 7. » P. 193. 
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trine especially observable, in the view vre chaf. 
nave taken of the primary argument, is, that 
it discloses another remarkable correspond- 
ence with the primitive patriarchal doctrines 
in religion. In the same manner that we 
read indifferently in the Scripture ; that 
** Pharaoh hardened his heart,'' and that 
" God hardened the heart of Pharaoh;'' so -we 
read indifferently in Homer, that Achilles 
hardened his heart, and that the gods har- 
dened the heart of Achilles. In the same 
short speech, Ajax says of Achilles ; 

Achilles makes his iron-heart retain 
Its stubborn purpose. 

and to Achilles ; 

(TP* i ocXXt^xrov rv naxoy re 
The gods that unrelenting heart have steeled^ 



" II. ix. 624 and 632. 
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CHAP. This is exactly, Cwmf^fiiw ff,^^ ro fK«u<riMr, rouTw it 

TIOlL ^woLirrti^ to xArm^^yxa^j^iVMr -^ybr a firec-fmU 
to exist y yet to be in some tixxy or other cmnected 
with a necessity,^ or superior influence. A ques- 
tion of awful focty into which the mind of man 
can make no advances ; but from wh^ice we 
may perceive, how much light the religious 
notions of Homer may derive from a discreet 
and judicious comparison with those primitive 
notions, of which we possess so authentic a 
record in that only volume which is more 
ancient than his own. 

From the entertainment of all those sublime 
truths, resulted a consequence deserving of 
our most serious consideration, but wtiich is 
not adequately pointed out for attiention : that 
Homer recognised no such agency in the 
universe, as rv^n — fortune or chanpe ; and that 
the word does not once occur, either in the 
Iliad or the Odyssey. Macpobius remarked: 
** Homer would not acknowledge what is 
" czHed, fortune ; he ascribes the government 



* Page 193. 
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^^ and direction of all things to ^ God alone, chap* 
'^ whom he denominates f^o^pe^, Fat^; so that 
** the word Tu;^ti, is not mentioned in any part 
'* of the volume of Homer. Whereas Virgil, 
" on the contrary, not only mentions and 
*' acknowledges it, but moreover ascribes to 
*' it the attribute of omnipotence.''^ On which 
account, Macrobius con^i(iers Virgil as having, 
in this particglar, " d^arted from the school of 
*' Horner''^ Eustathius informs us, that the 
same remark had been made in niore ancient 
times. ** The ancients, he says, pointed out for 
'* observation ; that although Homer was ac- 
" quainted with 1^ verb Tu;^f*v to happen, yet 
" he was ignorant of the i^oun tvx*i, chance or 



' Fortunam Homerus nescire maluit, et soli Deo, quern 
Mo»pi' vocat, omnia regenda committit; adeo ut hoc vocabu- 
lum rvx^ in nulla parte Homerici voluminis nominetur. Con- 
tra Virgilius non solum novit et meminit, sed omnipotent 
tiam quoque eidem tribuit. L. v. c. 16. 

' In nonnullis fib Homerica secta baud scio casune an 
sponte descisset. lb. 
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c^AP. ** fortune'*^ Yet, we meet with it in the 

VII.' 

Tkeogmy of Hesiod : 

In Pindar, it also occurs several times, but ge- 
nerally with reference to a divine power : (rowpa 
rvy(fi, w«K A»pf — conservative fortunCy daughter 
of Jupiter.^ It was not until after the latest of 
these great poets, that the word was brought 
** to signify among the Greeks y as Suidas 
" speaks, the unprovidential government of the 
** world:''* for, such was that issue of philo- 
sophy, of which the apostle says, ^ota-Koyni uvcn 
•■p^oi, e/iA«f ayOfieray — " professing themselves to be 
" wise, they became fools'' ^ What is here said 



' OTI TO TlJ? rV^H^ OtQ^Mt OVX Ot^tP *Ofl1}pO(. 0^/XI»Ot;jrT«» 0» 

vaXatot, oT» TO /xiy ^nfxa to Tv%f»f, ot^i 'O/xupo; , Tt;;^)}!' ^i ot/xiri, to 
IX Tov TovTov fViiAaroi ovofiM, 878. 7. — faatv, tcai to itv;^! xai 
iTtfXflo-iK f »^«(, Tupguv oy Aiyit. 1494. 23. 

* V. 360. » 01. xvi. 3. 

* Rom. i. 22. 
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of Tux»i — fortunCy is equally true of fwr^q— chapv 

VIL' 

nature ; which was an agency totally unknown 
to Homer, and is, in fact, as Lactantius ob- 
serves, only another name for the same ima- 
ginary agency,* The *' fortuna gubernandy^ 
and the ^^ natura creatriXy' of the Lucretian 
school, were fictions of a later day ; into which 
men seduced themselves, when (as the same 
learned father remarks) "* communem sapientiam 
^' non tenerent* — they no longer retained 
^' the commoK tvisdom of the earlier ages." Or, 
in the language of Horace, '' insanientis dum 
^* sapienticB conmlti errarent''^ 

Here, then, is another notable analogy, 
between Homer's poems and our ancient Scrip- 
tures; that, as rxiyjn and ^uo-*? — chance and 
naturcy are not to be found in the latter, so 
neither are they to be found in the former. 
Homer, therefore, saw and acknowledged in 



' Eundem tamen interdum uaturaniy interdum fortunam 
vocant. L. iii. c. 28. 

' lb. c. 27. » Od. 1. i. 34. 
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CHAP, all things, the intervention and government 
of the Supreme Ruler of the universe. 

But although Homer possessed and im- 
parted all these lofty doctrines, it is never- 
theless as certain as it is astonishing, that he, 
at the same tiino, ascribed all those sublime 
attributes to the fictitious personage of the 
popular theology, whom the Greeks deno- 
minated ZiVK, and to whom the Latins gave the 
hame of Jupiter. It is the more necessary to 
insist upon this fact, that we may not ap^ 
pear to foster a subtilty which Gowper at- 
tempted to establish; that Homer has made 
a distinction in his poem, between the fabulous 
Zcvf, and a one supreme God, to whom he 
ascribed those truly divine attributes. It 
would be a species of pious frauds to coun- 
tenance this i^ubtilty by neglecting to expose 
it; which has no foundation in truth, and which 
Gowper grounds upon a single passage, un- 
collated with another, which would at once 
have revealed its fallacy. In Odyssey, xiv. 
444, Homer makes Eumaeus say to Ulysses : 



« 

(€ 
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@E0£ ii TO fAiif iwrei, rp tl* t»cu,j CHAP. 

Oy rri KEV xf Oy/*^ i^tXti* i\)y»rxh yap ^votitra. 

Which Cowper thus translates : 

God gives, and God denies, 
At his own will ; for ^ » Ijord of all. — v, 539. 

And he subjoins the following comment in a 
note. ** 0iog — without a relative, and con- 
sequently signifying God, in the abstract, 
is not unfrequently found in Homer; though, 
^' fearing to give offence to serious minds 
" unacquainted with the original, I have not 
" always given it that force in the translation. 
'* But, A^re, the sentiment is such Bsjfia^esthe 
*' sense intended by the author, with a pre- 
" cision that leaves no option. It is observ- 
*' able, too, that -r-^wara* y»f dvccprc^, (lie can 
'' do all things^) is an ascription of power, 
** such as the poet never makes to his Jupiter'' 
Yet, if he had only turned to Odyssey iv. 237, 
he would have found the very same ascription 
of power made expressly to Jupiter, and in 
the same words: 
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CHAP. It is evident, that the 0rp? of the former passage 
vu: 

intends the Zsvg of the latter ; yet, on this latter 

passage, Cowper makes no remark, but merely 

renders it thus : 

But good, or evil, is the lot of man 
As Jove ordains, sole arbiter of each. 

To be consistent, he should have followed the rule 
of the original, and should have employed the 
same terms in his translation of both passages : 

But good, or evil, is the lot of man, 
As Jove ordains; for he is Lord of all. 

Zm — Jupiter, invested with the perfections 
of deity, yet, at the same time, degraded by 
many and great imperfections of humanity, 
is the Efficient agent in the main action of the 
Iliad. 

But it is reasonable and just to believe, 
that Homer made that distinction in his own 
mind, which he has certainly not made in his 
poem ; and, therefore, in contemplating Jupiter 
as the chief agent, we are to view him with 
the mind pf Homer ; and to direct our thoughts 
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solely to those perfect qualities, which he has chap. 

VII. 

ascribed to the imperfect fiction. He repre- 
sents him, as seated far above all the other 
divinities; immersed in the contemplation of his 
own glorious perfection^ ^ and freely giving 
enactment to his own uninfluenced decrees; 
which, when enacted, constitute what Homer 
denominates fate. The nature of all the other 
divinities he appears to have portrayed, 
with a view to exalt, by contrast, the pre- 
eminent grandeur and majesty of that supreme 
divinity. It is very possible, that the circum- 
stances of his time and country, may have 
operated to render it perilous to inveigh openly 
against the absurdities of the popular theology ; 
or to make an unreserved avowal of his own 



' »VTOi y tf Ko^vfw xaOf^fTo KTAEI FAIAN. 

viii. 51. 
T«y aXXftfy atwauv^t xaOi^iro KTAEI FAIAN. 

xi. 81. 

Meanwhile apart, superior, and alone, 
Th' eternal Monarch, on his awful throne. 
Wrapt in the blaze of boundless glory sat. 
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CHAP, religious opinions, as, in anafterage, happened 
to Socrates; and he may have fastened upon 
the chief personage in that theology, characters 
disproportionately sublime, in the expectation, 
that the manifest discordancy of the two would 
eventually cause the fiction to &il and dis- 
appear, and leave the mind solely engaged 
with the reality of the divine truth; las was 
afterwards the case in the Ionian school of 
philosophy, of which he may be justly ac- 
counted the remote author, since its appeals 
were always made to his authority. And 
thus we find an easy, and a probable ex- 
planation of those apparent ** absurdities and 
** contradictions in Homer;'' which Hume 
could cmly account for, by referring them to 
a general '^ propensity to adulation in re- 
" ligionists." 

There are other doctrines of our ancient 
sacred writings, of which manifest features may 
be traced in the poems of Homer ; especially, 
in the particular argument which we are now 
considering. Of these, I shall instance the 
following: 



4< 
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1. The doctrine conveyed in those words: chap^ 
The heart of the king is in the hand of the 



" Lord J and he tumeth it whithersoever he wiU.^^ 

2. That contained in the proposition : *^ If 
** a man will not turn, God wUl whet his sword: 
" He hath bent his bow, and made it ready. ^'^ 

3. That which teaches^ that man is often 
punished in the divine compliance with his 
prayer; as in the case where it is said: 
'^ He gave them their desire, and sent a glut 
'* withal into their souls .^'^ This is a case 
familiar to the experience even of the heathen 
world. The Roman satyrist has observed : 

Quid tarn dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Conatus non poeniteat, votique peracti f 
Evertere domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 
Dii faciles/ 

What scheme, what prayer^ dost thou so well pursue. 
But thou, thy scheme, thy prayer, may'st shortly rue ? 
What ruin oft the suppliant has incurr'd. 
From gods too yielding to the prayer preferred! 

* Prov. xxi. 1. ^ Ps. vii. 11. 

' Ps. cvi. 15. * Juvenal. Sat, x. 
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CHAP. To the same purpose, is the reflection of Va- 

vn 

lerius Maximus: " We often seek in our 

" prayers, that which it would be far better 
" for us not to obtain. O mind of mortal 
" men! in what extensive errors thou scat- 
" terest thy blind prayers!"^ The dialogue 
of Plato, entitled the second Aldbiades, turns 
wholly upon this subject. *^ Thinkest thou 
" not, asks Socrates, that there is need of 
'' the utmost prudence and precaution in sup- 
" plicating the gods ? lest what we ignorantly 
" solicit as good, should prove, in the issue, 
" to be calamitous* — Many," says he, ** de- 
" sire to unpray their prayers." Wherefore, 
he recommends, for a model of prayer, that 
wise supplication of an ancient poet : 

Zeu |3ds(r(X£u, ra fjt.iv eerSxa xoti sv^ofAsvoi^ xcn avsuxroK 

Ask'd, or uiiask'd, great Jove, O grant us good ! 
And be our pray'rs for ill by thee withstood ! 

4. That doctrine contained in the propo- 



* X. vii. c. 2. ^2 c. 4. See p. 99. 
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sitions; " The wrath of man shall praise thee T ^ chap. 

VII, 

" and, " For this cause I have raised thee up, 
" to show in thee my power T^ 

5. That propounded in the declaration: 
" My ways are not as your ways, neither are 
" my thoughts as your thoughts T^ 

The principles of all these several doctrines, 
may be distinctly recognised in the mind of 
Homer ; and will continually suggest themselves 
to the mind of the reflecting reader, when he 
comes to consider the mode, by which the 
influence of the efficient agent is exercised 
upon the instrumental agent, throughout the 
poem. 



> Ps. Ixxvi. 10. » Exod. ix. 16. ' Is. Iv. 9. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE VATURE OF THE IKSTRUMENTAL AGENT, IH THE 1CAII9 

ACTION OF THE POEM. 

CHAP. Havii^g considered the nature of the Efficient 

VIII 

agents let us now consider that of the Instru- 
mental. 

For this agency. Homer has made choice 
of an individual, in whom the free energies of 
the will acted with an intensity of operation, 
which has rendered him memorable in heroic 
story, by the extraordinary phoenomenon exhi- 
bited in its excess. He appeared to be, what 
Patroclus described him to himself; absolutely 
" untractabk — unmanageable^^ by any power 
or contrivance whatever: 

<ru i ' AMHXANO2: iTffXix)^ Ax^KKixi} 

He was therefore the most fit of all sub- 
jects, for demonstrating the irresistible efficacy 



» II. xvi. 29. 
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of the divine government. Irritable, irascible, chap. 

vin* 

in the most extreme degree; susceptible of 

instantaneous, yet fixed ajad permanent re* 
venge; and relaxing the resolves of his will, 
while incensed, to -no human influence what- 
ever, either of honour, of pity, or of shame. 
Patroclus, who knew him well and loved 
him much, did not describe him by too strong 
a figure, when he said : 

Some nigged rock 3 hard entrails gave tbee fonoy 
And r£^ng seas produced thee in a Sitorm ; 
A soul well suiting that tempestuous kind, 
Thy heart so stubborn, so untam'd thy mind. 

When the supplicating Alastorides implored 
him to preserve his life. Homer marks the 
desperate nature of his suit, by describing 
the temper of him to whom it was addressed : 



' II. xvi. 34. * IL XX. 467. 
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CHAP. No prayer, no moving art 

Can bend that fierce, inexorable heart. 

He was, in short, what Horace represents him ; 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer ; 
Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis. 

Fierce, wrathful, pitiless, without remorse ; 
And scorns all title but the right of force. 

Such is the prominent character, under 
which Achilles stands before the reader of the 
Iliad, in his relations equally to friends and 
foes, with one only, memorable exception, 
his relation to Patroclus; and it is this hard 
and untractable personage, who is to be ren- 
' dered the pliant and yielding instrument to 
accomplish the divine will, although in direct 
opposition to the most strenuous resolves, 
and most vehement declarations, of his own* 

But, though Achilles manifests that cha- 
racter in most of the scenes comprehended in 
the Iliad, yet, he must not be considered as 
exhibiting therein his genuine and native cha- 
racter. Considered in himself, and apart from 
the peculiar external and powerful causes 
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which SO strongly excited his morbid irrita- chap. 

VIIL 

bility, and disfigured his genuine nature, we 
behold a very different man. We discover 
a compound character, not unoommon in 
different degrees ^among men, but existing 
in him in a very peculiar and extravagant 
degree ; wherein/ the finest qualities of the mind 
and heart are combined ^ with a lamentabld 
promptness to anger, which, while inflamed^^ 
overpowers^ for the time all the good quali-> 
ties, by superinducing upon them a temper 
of almost frantic fury ; but which, when it 
has subsided and passed away, leaves all 
those qualities in their native lustre, or eveii 
heightened by the action of self-^condemna^ 
tion ' which succeedsu The Iliad, by c(»n^ 
tnencing with the insult and injury which 
Achilles sustained, introduces him imme-^ 
diately to the auditor, undfer the influence of 
that excitement which obscured his natural 
qualities; and which is too hastily asstimedi 
as constituting his real and true character. 
Yet, Homer has been cjgtreful to intersperse 
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CHAP, various notices, what those qualities were- 
The very nature of the indignation first roused 
within him, on /witnessing the impiety' aiid 
selfishness of Agamen^non, and the contrasted 
facility ^ with which he . himself; surrendered 
Briseis; his instantaneous submission toithe 
precept of Minerva, in the first paroxysm of 
his: fury; the testimony borne to his native 
generosity by Andromache herself; the ex- 
clusive .' partiality, which he bestowed on ^ a 
person endowed with all the mild and amiable 
graces that adorned Patrbclus ; his own de- 
claration to the unhappy Lycaon, that, ^ until 
Hector) had - kindled his revenge by the 
slaughter of Patroclus, it was a pleasure to 
him to spare ; ' the attestation of Jupiter him- 
self to his considerate and merciful • nature ^ 
and the tenderness and generosity > which ; he 
ultimately displayed to Priam; all these 'con-> 
cur to show, that it would be a flagrant ^ in- 
justice, to estimate the true ' ch^aracter of 

.'I J, I-f; "'. . f ! , ' ; . " ^ ' • T 1. , « .,.■■■. ^ .,r. 

. ' ' Il.xxi. 100. .. 
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Achilles by the rule only of his unhappy chap. 
temper, in a state of peculiar and unnatural 
excitement; since Homer manifestly intended 
to exhibit him, as Aristotle has observed, "/or 
*' an example of equity and moderation^ rather 
*' than of harshness and severity'' — rswmx£t«? 

When, therefore, Horace introduces that 
well-known character which I ^ have just cited, 
as the character proper for Achilles; he is to 
be understood as speaking with limitation, 
and with a view only to poetical - char acter . 
Among those rules which he gives to poets> 
for rightly managing their subjects; he cau- 
tions them to observe a just correspondence, 
between the personages of their poems, ^and 
the circumstances in which they would place 
them. He warns, them, that they ought 
either to follow the stories which are already 
public and prevalent ; or, that they should at 



,v'V 



^ Poet. c. 15. not.'Heti)wl 
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CHAP, least take care, that those which they might 

VIII. , 

invent be consistent throughout: 

Aut famam seqnere, aut sibi convenientia finge. 

Thus, says he ; " if you would follow com- 
" mon opinion, and bring Achilles again into 
" a poem; 

Honoratum si forte reponU Achillem : 

'' take care that you place him in the same 
circumstances of character, in which he 
is in a manner consecrated to poetry by 
the genius of the greatest master. Let • 
him appear, impiger, iracundus, S^c.*^ The 
reason for which precept is plainly this ; that 
Achilles has ' hten principally represented by 
thttt great master, in his state of eictreme 
excitement, and with the actions to which 
it led. If, therefore, any poet shotild intro- 
duce Achilles altogether in a tranquil and 
lindisturbed state; unexcited by any causes 
that should call forth the character in which 
^e is so well known in the Iliad; such an 
Achilles, would be entirely new and strange 



€4 
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to the world of poetry, and in opposition to c h ap. 

VI n. 

the habits and expectation of the auditors. 

Yet it is nevertheless historically true, that 
he possessed this latter character in a degree 
no less eminent, and with greater permanency, 
than that which was only symptomatic of his 
mental distemper. Of his ferocity and cruelty, 
no other instances are upon record, than those 
two; towards Agamemnon and the Greeks, 
fund towards Hector, his family, and nation* 
But, in neither of those instances did they 
proceed from an original disposition to cruelty^ 
but from the force of provocation ; and it must 
be acknowledged, that the provocations were 
extraordinary and extreme, especially in the 
tempers and manners of the times* His own 
first and native impulses, were always upr 
right, pious, and generous ; nor does any 
thing discover itself in his nature of a conr 
trary quality, until some powerful outward 
circumstance has provoked the morbid irritar 
bility of bis temper, and forced it from the 
centre in which it would otherwise have 
naturally rested. 
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CHAP. * Homer has: exhibited, in these two iti- 
^^"' stances of Achilles' anger, two of the greatest 
provocations to fury and resentment that the 
imagination can contemplate. First, an illus- 
trious prince, and unrivalled warrior, conscious, 
of his own high value in a confederacy,- in- 
sulted - and injured in the presence of his 
compeers, by the chief of that confederacy; 
and under shelter - of the supreme authority, 
pledged to him by the injured party himself. 
Secondly, the slaughter of a friend beloved 
above all mankind,, accompanied with vaunting 
defieince and barbarous insult ; and with -an 
avowed design, of depriving him of the con- 
solation of sepulture, and of casting his body 
to be torn and devoured. Nothing can be 
conceived by the fancy, more calculated to 
T.6use those passions to their highest, degree 
of excitement ; especially, in a mind naturally 
and sorely irritable and irascible. Those pro- 
vocations, wrought their utmost effect upon 
the riattirally irascible temper of Achilles' mind ; 
nevertheless, he extricated himself from their 
dominion, on the instant that a positive evi- 
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dence of the -divine will made; itself sensible chap. 
in his ^ soul. - Well therefore might Homer bear ^^^^' 
that ^testimony,', by the mouth of Jupiter,, to 
his, true; and genuine -nature when undis- 
turbed by outward causes ; 

<f.vri yap i(rr a^fwv, out' atTKOTro?, out' aX»T»ijtA«i/* 

He is not senseless, thoughtless, deaf to pray r ; 

But, kindly form'd a supplicant to spare. 

... * . . . ,/ . • • . . ;j : ,j ,o 






Perhaps there is no character among men, 
-comptounded of? excellent qualities and grievous 
defects, .that more strongly: inspires linterest, 
than that in which we witness a good, ge- 
nerous, and affectionate heart,' combined with 
a quick and inflammatory temper ; where the 






," * II. xxiv. 157. The purport of the second line, and thb 
quantity of the second syllable of d^trn/Avv, appear ; to fix 
the sense of that word to inexorabilis; as derived from «, 
and 7i(To/Aa(, oro. And this interpretation will be still 
further confirmed, by Achilles' own declaration to Lycaon : 

rofpet Ti /EAO( TTifihar^eti in f^ta-i ^tXripoy ijf y. ^ " 

II. xxi. ipo; 
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CHAP, rectitude of the native disposition is surey 

VIII. , , .1 , 

sooner or later, to restore the accidental 
perversion of the will^i Nor is there any 
evidence of moral integrity less equivocal, or 
more engaging, than the immediate relinquish- 
ment of the most favourite and determined 
resolutions made in anger, on the first re- 
flective and conscious sense of the excess 
to which they are proceeding. The subject 
of all morality is the will; wherever the will 
exercises the most entire and absolute self- 
coercion^ there the morality is the most per- 
fect. The difficulty of exercising that 8€^ 
<x)ercion, must always be in exact proportion 
to the violence of the previous action of the 
will in an opposite directioiu la. the ^ase of 
Achilles; where its previous actiour had, through 
tiie most violent ^scitement of the passions, 
beeh intense; the promptness of his^ coeltnon 
of that intensity, at the sense of religious duty, 
which he eventually displayed, proved, that 
the morality of his nature* was entitled to the 
encomium, which Homer places in the mouth 
of Jupiter^ 
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The re^unciatioll of his anger to Agamem'- chaf- 
iK)i;i, /;pre«ent$ the noblest example of a great 
and upright mind. No reluctancies of pride« 
no spurious notions of honour, no salvos of 
-extenuation, impair or mingle themselves with 
the simple and short sentence of concessioi^ 
which he pronounces before Agamemnon and 
jail the assembled chiefs. The native grandeur 
and independance of his soul stajid revealed ; 
^Kud he yields himself to no ^ other Influence, 
than that which the divine dispensation, in 
the death of Patroclus, had exercised on his 
heart. > r 

In hh interview with Priam, the difficultie$ 
and struggles of the self-coercion which he is 
practising, are skilfully shown. Though cow- 
straining himself to act with perfect subr 
mission to the mandate of Jupiter, he yet 
feels, his unhappy temper prone to disturb his 
purpose, aB^soon as the paternal sei^ibilities 
joi Priam ;move him to become unseasonably 
impon^nate for. the delivery of hip son« body; 
and hei sharpjiy enjoins the aged mpnjurch^ 
to abstain from a conduct which he is seni^Ue 
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€H Ap. may urge him sigain into excitement ; and pro- 
yoke him, contrary to his actual intention, to 
disregard, both the commands of Jupiter, and 
the rights of hospitality. . • • - 

• To produce here the whole of that last in- 
teresting scene, from the first interview : with 
Priam to the consummation of the funeral rite 
of Hector, would be superfluous ; but I would 
request the reader to review that scene,> under 
the impression of this argument. He will per- 
ceive, that the whole transaction is grounded, 
upon the efforts of Achilles to coerce the 
rebellious motions of his own mind, and- upon 
his concern to remove* eyery cause or circum- 
stance that might tend to inflame them;- and, 
at the same time, to force himself -to act in 
«very particular with - exact- obedience, not 
only to the letter, but also to the spirit, of the 
divine command. , He. will .observe, in -the 
sincerity of 'those efforts, how strikingly and 
affedtingly the excellencies of his real ^ and 
genuine -nature break fortk; and, -by the as- 
cendency which they acquire, enable him; 
at length, to bring his obedience to a perfect 
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term. And he will be prepared, to compre- chap. 

VIII. 

hend the testimony borne by Xenophon to 
his renown, above that of all the other per- 
sonages of heroic celebrity; *^ that the Greeks 
" tcere never tired of speaking or hearing of 

\* Achilles'^ — doa-n ouTg Xtyuiv out£ axouwv in^i i^hvom 

cviug «xayopgu«.V And yet, this is the man .who " ^ 
is pronounced " inea^orabilis T this is that 

. . . , Pelidee stomachus cedcre nescii, * 

•iij It is to this basis of ingenuousness, gene- 
rosity, and piety, which j the omniscience, of 
Jupiter . recpgnised . in the- nature of Achilles* 
that his influerjitial v government is directed 
throughout the poem. 



• De Venat. c. 1. p. 974, foU » Hot. Od. i. 6. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

or THE MODE, IN WHICH THE INSTRUMENTAL AGENT IS IV. 

FLUENCED BT THE EFFICIENT AGENT. GENERAL CON- 

CLU8I0N FROM THE PRECEDING PREMISES^ 

CHAP. Let U8 now observe the mode, in which that 
influential goremment is exercised upon its 
instrument. 

1. The method devised for accomplishing 
the death of Hector, constituted the /eauOo^, or 
mcrist counsel, which Jupiter disclosed to Juno 
in the eighth and fifteenth books ; but which 
he refused to disclose to her, in the first. It 
was conceived by the will of Jupiter, firom 
the first moment that it was rendered neces- 
sary by the occurrence of resistance in the 
instrument; namely, 

fj ou in r» irpura ii»(rrfirnv ipnr»yrE 
ArprtJuff T€ avaj ocvipuv xai <Jio? Ap^iXXfUf. 

Ev'n from the day when, rous'd to strife^ as foes 
Atrides and Achilles first arose. 

It was coetaneous with the conception of 
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Achilles' prayer, preferred by Thetis; and chap; 

IX 

was latently involved, in the ambiguous assent 
given to that prayer. That iniquitous prayer, 
sued for bitter suffering to his fellow-country* 
men; but the apparent compliance with his 
suit, was to work a bitter anguish for himself, 
of the possibility of which he entertained nd 
suspicion. It sued for glory, by the distresi^ 
and humiliation of his adversary ; but it was 
to procure him glory, by the self-humiliation 
of his own presumptuous and turbulent will. 
It sued for the divine sanction to Yim inaction ; 
but it was to call forth the divine means of 
compelling him to return to action. In giving 
an equivocal assent to the terms of his prayer^ 
Jupiter was far from complying with its spirit. 
His purpose, and that of Achilles, were in 
direct variance ; and the purpose of the latter, 
was to be reduced to a conformity with that 
of the former. When, therefore^ we read in 
the' poem. 



' II. XV. 598. 
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CHAP. ^® ^^ ^^^ whole iniquitous request 

^' Perform of Thetis : 

we cannot but be sensible, that a peculiar, and 
a severe meaning/ is latent in the word iroce-M 
' — [the whole; analogous to that where" we read: 
." He' gave them their desire, they were^:«a^ 
** -disappointed'. — qvx. '• £erT«ptj9Der«yv"i andj again ; 
" He gave ihem /Aeir ffe^ire; and sent a glut'' — 

' • The state of obduracy, and' posture oi 
resistance, into -which Achilles had wrought 
his own. will; and his secure and^ entire reliasi^e 
on the sufficiency ' of its • energy, for ' holding 
•fest the resolutions 'of his anger and revenge ; 
exhibit a fearful, • though only- a tenaporary 






» % - ... * 

• * 

^ tJWxiy ' avroK ro AITHMA ATTHN,' Kat * t^amianOiM 

• • • 

IIAHSMONHN IK tjjf ^vxm* avrup. Ps. cvi. 15.' Of the 
•Hebrew word pti, which the Greek interpreters here 
drender^ wXr^e^vv^^'y glut or satiety y[ (and which he ^repders 
pestilentes morbi — pestilentious diseases,) Michaelis observes^: 
^< The Septuagint and the Syriac interpreters render it 
^' satiety; which is historically true, though it appears to 
" have been interpreted by an antiphrasis.** — Suppl. ad 
Lex. Heb. in Verb. p. 2248. 
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resemblance, to the hideous mood which Milton chap. 

IX. 

describes by the mouth of Satan : 

Th' unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, " 
And courage never to submit or yield. 
And what is else not to be overcome ; 
That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me ! * 

Such, during his excitement, was the mood 
of Achilles towards Agamemnon; and, though 
not immediately or intentionally ' directed 
against heaven, yet, so long'as. it continued^ 
its operation was - in direct opposition to 
the will of heaven. But, that mood was to 
be abandoned and changed; and the will of 
Achilles was to be stripped of all its confident 
energy and ^ tenacity . The events which he 
contemplated with ferocious complacency, as 
nothing more than a compliance with the 
favour which he had " solicited, were ^working 
to a far ■ different ' end. The' series of- those 
events^ brought with it, in its progress, a 



.'r ' ■ ■ ' • ....•• • • .. '^ 



r 



* Paradise Lost, i. 106, 
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CHAP, variety of circumstances well qualified to 

IX 

rescue him from the dominion of his rebellious 
temper ; but, when all proved unavailing, they 
issued in an effect, which constituted the cer- 
tain means devised by omnipotence, foir van- 
quishing that temper, and for reducing his will 
under entire subjection. 

We shall the better discern the mode in 
which those means operated, by considering 
a case, analogous to it in the moral process 
by which it was conducted. The state of 
mind in Pharaoh, when he resolutely deter* 
mined not to permit the Hebrew people to 
depart from Egypt, resembled the distempered 
state of Achilles' mind, when he resolutely de-^ 
termined to take no further share in the action 
of the war. But, the will of Pharaoh was 
to be subdued, and forced from its own ptir^ 
pose. And by what process was the conquest 
effected? The Almighty's determined purpose 
wasj ' that he should permit the Hebrews to 
depart J Pharaoh's determined putpose was,- 
that he would not permit them to depart. Va- 
rious preliminary methods were tried, to induce 
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bini ta' consent to tKeir departure; but, wben cha1»« 

he remained inflexibly resolute in his resistance, 

*' The Lord said unto Moses ; yet will I bring 

" one plague more^ and after that he will let 

" you depart.'' That one plague more, wa» 

the death of his Jirst-bom son. " And it cam6 

^* to pass, that at midnight the Lord smote all 

" the first-born in the land of Egypt, from 

*^ the first-horn of Pharaoh :--^SMdi Pharaoh 

" rose up in the night, and called for Moses, 

** and said : Rise ye up, and get forth from 

" among my people, as ye have said ; and 

** get ye gone!"^ He who intimately knew 

•the structure of the human nature, which hirar 

self had fonned; who foreknew the sure sucr. 

<eission of effects to causes; well knew, that 

the stn^ke ; of death on the dearest object of the 

affections^ had a power that could suddenly 

paralyze the will, and extinguish all its 

vigour. 

What the *' one plague more " was Ig 
Pharaoh, the «xa»i aji^tvwv /^uTK^-^the " ow 



\ See p. 12U 

s 
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OH A P. '* more effectual nieamre^^ which Achilles had 

IX. 

invoked, wiais to Achilles* What ** his firsts 
** h6rn son'' was to Pharaoh, Patroclus was 
to Achilles ; and the will of the latter, could 
only now foe mastered by a process, analogoui) 
to that which had subdued the will 6i the 
former. When Pharaoh saw his fiist-bbnl 
slaiii, he exckinied; ** Rise up^ and gd ye 
^^ forth !^ When Achilles saw his Patrcidus 
slain, he proclaimed ; 

p\)v tifA , of^x fiXmg xifetXi\g oXtrnpoi K^^uta, 
Yet — I WILL ME£T the murderer of my fritnd! 

From whence was this sudden reTolutibn, ih 
tiie wilful abd pertinacious Achilles? It was 
taiised solel jr by the death of Patroclus ; which 
had beton ft>reshown by Jupiter, to be a causfe 
that would infallibly work that effect. If 
this namitive be fbunded upon a fa6t (^ 
experience; it demonstrates the sublimity of 
the poet's mind, in discerning its nature, and 
maJdtag choice of it for the subject of his poem. 
If it be altogether a fiction of his own ima- 
gination; it demobstrates the profundity of 
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his knowledge, of tb^ springs of human acting, ch a p. 

IX. 

arid of their perpetual subordina;tion to the 
will and power of the supi:eme agent. 

Buti that death of] Patrpclus, was the nltiy 
mate effect of lan apparent compliance with 
the terms of Achilles' prayer. ThB extreme 
calstmities of the Greeks, for which he, had 
so tirdently prayed, a(nd wWch followed hi^ 
prayer, were designed by heaven to becoq^ 
Causes, whose ultimate operation {should J)^ 
to excite the sensibilities of Patroclu^^' sia6e 
Achilles bad deadened his own feelings agaiQ^ 
all sensibility, but such.a? might be excited by 
the caiataity of that passionately beloved friend. 
ThiB T^e^ulse of the (Ireek^ tp their fleetj; 

WMch his furious imaginfttion liad antioipattec^ 
as the extreme terni Of thfei^ destruction ; w^ 
pearmitted^ in order to bri^g those (^tlamitie^ 
!kto immediate cQnl^ot with the heajl: ap4 
jetffectiOns of Pitrodus, und . prpviofee hi|^ 
to e:s!tort permission iroiti his^ p^atron tp 
take it {(art in the scene^^ of ^ conflict. : Thus^ 
til the iricident^ of the war, from^ the first se- 
cession of Achilles, that is, frdm the beglti- 
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CHAP, ningof the poem, are to be easily traced from 
cause to effect, until they terminate in the 
death of Patroclus ; which concludes the period 
of Achilles' inaction, and gives commencement 
to the period of his action, which was the end 
of Jupiter's dispensation in causing that death; 
II. But, Patroclus had not sustained death 
alone from Hector, he had endured from him, 
in the agony of death, the most insulting cOn- 
tumely, and the most barbarous mena'ce> which 
the ojpitiions of the age could devise; and 
to these were added, a contemptuous and 
vaunting defiance of Achilles himself. These 
•circumstances reported to Achilles, and accom^ 
panying the tidi&gs of his deaths while they* 
extinguished the former passion which had 
produced inaction, kindled in him a new pas^- 
sion, which impelled him to action with the 

• • •■ - • • • . , 

utttiost possible vehemence. He now thirsted 
for action, solely that he might slay Hector, 
and wreak upon his body greater indignitieis 
and greater barbarities, than Hector had been 
able to exercise on the body of Patroclus. 
ThuSi his will now moved towards the scope 
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* . . 

of the divine purpose; but, it was with a chap. 
violence of momentum tending far to exceed 
it. The divine counsel therefore determined, 
to use it to the extent of its own limit; 
but, to restrain it from exceeding. Like 
other instruments of divine purpose; " the 
** hook was to be put into his nose, and the 
'* bridle in his lips, smd he was to be turned 
" back." {n prosecution however of his own 
purpose, he shortly encountered Hector, fought 
with him, and slew him; and thus accom- 
plished the first article, in the divine action 

of the IliacJ. 

Had nothing arisen, to disturb the first 

order of causes and effects designed for the 

destruction of Troy; as they had proceeded 

into the tenth and last year of the war; Achilles 

■ 
would, equally have encountered Hector, by 

the impulse of heroic ardor alone, and would 

have slain him. And no just doubt can be 

entertained; that he would, in that event, 

have been as prompt to honour the remains 

of so illustrious a prince and warrior with 

suitable sepulture, as he had been to pay the 
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CHAP, same honour to the remains of Eetion, the 

IX 

£Etther of Andromache^ when he slew him at 
the sack of Thebe; to which generous con- 
duct Andromache herself bore this witness : 



DToi yap 'marif o^w ^isrexrapc jio; A;^(XAfuf, 
f X ^1 /coXiv Tipcrs KfXf x«dy lu vuiBracoiraVf 

»XX* ap» /buv xftTixffs a'v> cvrfcr* ixtia^ip^o-fv. 

The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire. 

Laid Thebe waste, and slew my warlike sire. 

His Tate compassion in the victor bred ; 

Stern as he was, he yet revered the dead, 

His radiant arms preserved from hostile spoil. 

And laid him decent on the funeral pile : 

Then raised a mountain where his bones were bum'd. 

Such would have been his conduct to Hector 
also; had his feelings not been excited beyond 
their ^native temper, by the insult, the threat, 
and the defiance, unhappily and culpably 

' II. vi. 414. 
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pronounced by Hector, over the fallen an4 €Ha?^ 
expiring Patroclus. 

But it was the will ofJupUer, that he should 
still act in the same manner, notwithstanding 
the excitement of his temper, and the per- 
version of his will ; Jhat he should act by the 
rule of his ordinary, natural feelings, and not 
by that of his actual,, unnatural incensement. 
His will, was therefore to be once more re- 
duced into a state of conformity to that divine 
will. But, a severe process was no longer 
necessary to produce that conformity. The 
^rst conquest, had forced the ground-work of 

♦ 

resistances ^d the will, It^ying been pnce 
Biatje to bend, acquired, by the principleij 
of nature alone, an incipient habit or dis- 
position, which rendered a second flexure less 
difficult. Circumstances of a mollifying nature, 
as has been already shown, conspired to pro- 
mote that pliancy; so that a direot notifica* 
tion of the will of Jupiter, wai» now jtlpoQ 
sufficient to restore Achilles to hitOBelf^ wd 
to cause him to consummate the action yfl^ek 
the suf^eme will had determined Xo aQqomr 
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CHAP, plish^ by his hand and with his concurrence. 
Here^ then, the original purpose attains its 
ultimate completion, in the complete per- 
formance of the funeral rite of Hector: 



Aiof ti TEA£I£TO fiovXn, 
- c^ av in rot irfmrx ihOLcn^rvflf spio-ayrf 

Thus wrought th' Almighty Father to fulfil ' 
The sure decrees of his resistless will ; 
Ev'n from the day when, rous'd to strife,.^. foes . 
Atrides and Achilles first arose. 

And thus, we finally attain to ^* the height of 
" this great argument;" and plainly discover, 
that it was Homer's object, no less than it 
was Milton's, 

** To ASSERT Eternal Providence.*' 

If there is any thing that lies in pramptu^^^ 

exposed to every eye, it is surely this simple 

^imd closely connected argument. It is to. be 

I tniced, with the utmost facility, over, all . the 

Various^ and intricate machinery by which . the 

poem- is made to. move ;- all of which it emr 
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biaces and encloses: although, it would now chap. 
appear, like a crystal case, so placed for many- 
ages past as to be imperceptible through its 
own transparency, until rendered apparent 
by an accidental refraction of light; while, 
/at the same time, it clearly revealed all 
the rich and complex workmanship contained 
within it. 

Wolfe observed, " that the exquisite ar- 
" tifice which Aristptle discerned in the poem, 
** must have been deeply hidden, since it was 
'* perceptible to very few of the ancients 
** except Aristotle himself ;'^^ and Heyne re- 
marked, ** that after Aristotle, very few, 
*V especially, among the modems, have, trod in 
** his steps."* Nevertheless we now perceive, 
that Aristptle was right, and Wolfe and Heyne 
wrong, in their respective judgments of the 
ailment of the poem ; . notwithstanding the 



' ^ Tantam artem summee actionis abscofiditam esse oportet, 
quandoquidem pneter Aristotelem et ante eum paucissimis 
<vetenim suboluit. Prol. ad Horn. p. 124, 5* 
». Secp.16^. 
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4;hap. sarcasm of the fonner of these last, and the 
insinuation of the latter. That both of these 
were wholly imawafie of that argument, has 
been fiilly shown ; but their unacquaintaiice 
with it was owing, not to its difficulty, but 
to its &cility; not to its remoteness, but to 
its proximity; not to its obscurity, but to its 
perspicuity. Still, however,^ they .fifdl^ t^ 
render themselves acquainted with it* 

^\m ftmary argument^ bears to the mass 
of incidents which fill the poem» the same 
relation, that the supreme and hid4en pur* 
poses of Providence bear to the busii^ and 
varied occurrences of human life. Those high 
purposes proceed to their several ends, by a 
steady and uniform course, undiscoveraUe by 
man, imless in their issues, or by a.parti^ 
cular disclosure ; while the passions and ac^ 
tivity of men crowd the earthly scene with 
incidents, wearing all the characters of chance 
and confusion. It is, in filling up the world 
of his Iliad with representations of human 
life, subordinately to the procedure of hi^ 
primary argument, that Homer is especially 
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^•mruf-a maker or creator of iliterests; which chap. 

is! 

bear the very stam{> of natiu^> and the 

brightest semblance of truth. To this power 
of inyentive genius^ in which Homer no less 
excelled than in his judgment, Aristotle adverts 
when he says; ** Homer, above all, has taugfai 
^* how to invmt "with propriety and donsisteocy.-'f 
In truths his descriptions ; whether of facts or 
characters; are so perfectly accordant with 
our expeiieivce of human nature, that ^ef 
appear to be transcripts from original reali- 
ties, rathef than from pictures of his ov/n 
;Mnagination. In' considering these, therefore, 
we are not to be constantly inquiring, what 
relatiod they each bear to the primary argu^ 
ment ; which would be the same as to inquire, 
pf every ordinary occurrence of daily life, 
what relation it may bear to the great ends of 

« 

the divine government. We are only to observe'; 
jtf they are conformable to nature, kt the timies, 
and in the circumstances, in \$rhich Homer 



Aihhtx'^ *• /*«XwT« 'OfAflpof xai rovq aAXov$ i^iw^D Xiyiir 

«( itt. Poet. c. 24^ 
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CHAP, represents them. It is, in thus diversifying 

IX. 

and enlarging the poem, beyond the spare 
and narrow thread to which such criticism 
would confine it, that consi3ts, according to 
Aristotle, the to i^»ov and the to ayafiok^ — the 
. peculiar privilege, and the excellence, of. epic 
poetry. As he elsewhere says, iv /AB^oq aTsroXot^up 

(tou ?roXf/[AOu), arutrehoig xi^nrai avrtow ?roXAoK-— 

** Homer, in selecting one circumstance of the 
"war, (for his main argument,) introduces 
** various episodes, drawn from circumstances 
" occurring in it." The affecting interview 
of Hector , and Andromache, the interesting 
mutual recognition of Diomede and GUaucus, 
the nocturnal enterprise of Diomede and 
Ulysses, and whatever else occurs of the same 
episodical character; which the declining 
criticism of the Alexandrian school, and the 
.mistaken criticism of some learned modems 
,who listen to that school, view with suspicion, 
because they can .trace no relation in them 
to a primary argument; are the proper and 



* See the next chapter. 
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geniiihe fruits of that privilege, and that chap: 

IX. 

excellence, which pertains to epic poetry. 
Nothing therefore can be more weak, or 
betray more evidently a defect of true cri- 
tical acumen, than to conceive suspicion 
against any of those splendid parts, merely 
because they exhibit no direct relation to the 
pHmatry argument. And if this would be 
false criticism, even if it were applied to 
the true argument; how greatly erroneous 
must it be, when they who employ it are 
' mistaken in their conjecture of that argument, 
and assume in its place one entirely difierent, 
and dtogethef inadequate ? All that is required 
in those episodical accretions is, that they be 
consistent with the circumstances of time and 
place; that they be conformable to the prin- 
ciples of nature; and introduced with art, with 
judgment, and with good taste. If they be 
so; the absence of sensible relation to the 
prhnary argument, only reveals the skill of 
the poet; and his more extensive knowledge 
of, and intimacy with, the real tudrld in which 
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QHAP. fae lived. To that ignit fatuus, wMch WaUe 

IX. 

has dignified with the style of the attiar critice) 
vte Ttaay, uBConcernediy^ abandon all siispi- 
ciims BO fo«nded» ; 

The opinion, propounded by some of the 
latter Greek cointeentators ; that the quarrel of 
jAfchtUes JBtnd Agmnenmon liras itself a conf 
tAviMe of the divine will of Jupiter ; wotdd 
iBKot a£fect the nature of the present argumefifi. 
For, if the quarrel aro6e frenx a h^man cau^ 
alone, th^ the intervention of th^. divide wil)^ 
hi consequence of the ocbasioQ; tirill prote fht 
irresiMUe power of the lattfer^i^as a mafttw 
!of fact only.. JBtit, if i^ buftian la^tots 
f^ere influtoccid to the qi!aft&l !by ikhe w31 
(of Jupiter, then it ^ill pibVe it to a 
matter of (k^gn,.i» well b^ oi/act; Iftrt 
the jtiode of op€!rati(»h,. and of proof, will 
Ve still the i^dme in both cas^. 7his latte^ 
nk)tion, hoi^ever, ' is. manifestly folse.; and 
is the ofikpring of an ag^ long posterior tp 
'Hoitier, &nd unimbued with, his opinions in 
religion* The passage which I have aboVse 
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tjuoted from the opening oF the Odyssey/ char 

IX. 

shows how jealous Homer was of any opinion, 
that should charge upon the Qeity the cause 
of human immorality. And, in the beginning 
of the Iliad, he has carefully precluded all 
ground for attributing to Jupiter the quarrel 
of the princes ; by pix)podng the question 
liifnself^ and expfes^sly determining the primary 
cause to the avenging actioh of Apollo. * 
That erronfeods opinion has entirely resulted 
from tlie ancient corruption of the proem, which 
has been already expdsed ; by which, the Aioi? 
poxjXfi has been forcibly associated with th^ 
/xfivK A;((Afio;,^ instead of being left in its 
original and proper opposition to it 

And now I think that I have succeeded 
in establishing the three following propo- 
sitions: 



' See p. 98. 

' TIS t' Of 0^ ATI 0EXIN 1^^* {t/yiqiti iMixt^cn ; 
Anrovf x«i Aio( 'YIOZ* 

•P. 195 — 7. 
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CHAP. 1 . That Ariatotle certainlif recognUed/ ia 

IX. 

the Ihad, a primary and goveming argument, 
agreeing strictly with the rules of his Poetics, 
and yielding aTl the results which he has 
declared ; although he has- not stated, what 
that primary argument is. 

2. That Aristotle, and the modem critics, 
did not assume the same thing for the primary 
argument of the Iliad, but t>ery different 
things; inasmuch as that which has been 
assumed by the latter, is in direct contra- 
diction to the rules of Aristotle, and yields 
contradictory results. 

3. That the Iliad manifestly displays a pri- 
mary and governing argument; the same in the 
narrative and in the proem; which entirely 
agrees with the rules of Aristotle, and yields all 
the results which he has delivered. 

It is a maxim in natural philosophy, that 
if a cause, assigned to an effect, can account for 
all its phenomena, and, at the same time, can 
remove all objections, it is to be admitted 
as the true cause of the effect in question. 
Upon the moral ground on which this maxim 
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rests, I shall now not hesitate to conclude, chap. 
finally ; 

That THE PRIMARY ARGUMENT displayed 
in the Iliad, which agrees with all the rules 
and all the results of Aristotle y and which we 
have been engaged in considering ^ is the iden- 
tical ARGUMENT which tvas contemplated by 
that great philosopher ; and, that it is the true 
PRIMARY ARGUMENT, Originally designed by 
Homer. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF THE LENGTH OF TUS ILIAD; AND ITS JUSTIFICATION BY 

ARISTOTLE. 

CHAP. Having arrived at the preceding ccmclusion, 

X, 

I should now take leave of Aristotle altogether; 
were it not, that some critics have iioagined, 
that they have discovered in his poetiea a 
censure of the length of Homer's epic poems, 
which might be brought in aid of the argu- 
ments that I have combated. Wolfe ac- 
knowledges, *' that it is a question particularly 
" favourable to his arguments; and that it 
** opens a way to many conjectures tending 
" to benefit his system, though he had not 
" leisure to pursue it/'^ That censure, how- 



' Quod quidem arg^umentationibus nostris accommoda- 
tissimum esset. — Hie autem ad confecturas confugere, etsi 
summee rei nostree profuturas, non vacat. Prol. ad Horn, 
p. 111. not. 
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ever, is so entirely imaginary, that it is only chap. 

X', 

matter for surprise, that the passage in which* 
it is supposed to exist, could ever have 
received such an interpretation from learned 
scholars. 

In the 24*^ chapter of the Poetics y Aristotle^ 
in comparing epic and tragic poetry, expresses 
himself thus, with respect to the former : 

xai ro fjt^iTfov. Teu fAiv ouv fj^n^tovg, ipog Ixci^yoq i iiff\fAivof' 
iwwrion yap in VMifopatrix* rnt »py(f\v x«i rp TfA9;« 
£«ii f ot,v Touro, ci Tttv ^ly cif%«f«y cA^sttov; ii crwrref,<rij^ 
«ifv* irpoc re ro xX«Aof rooy rfay^fiaVf rm ik /^uki' 
otTipo(X4ri¥ ri^ifAtutay^ vsLfnuoay. £;(*» J|, vp^f ro iv$Hrtm(ric^i 
ro fA&y(6o^, iroXu ri f) irwiroua if toy* iicu ro^ fv ^fy rif 
rpayuiiOLy f/,n ivis^tciou »fAa vpocrrof/iftafc^ iroAX^ /4f/Af i<r0^i^ 
aXXot ro an td; o-xnyn;, hou rw uVoxfiron', fJ^ipof (Myoy, 
'By ii rif BVOTFOiifk, it» ro fmynffiy nycu^ €Tti ir^AAp^ 
fupn xfAotr TTOiCiv mpAiyoiJidya* i^ m^ oiKum oyrm^ ajj^rr^n 
i Tou woififMiroi oyKO£, ^£i(rri tout* s^t ro 0ycSoy iit 
fsiyoiXoirp&niuu, uak ra fAsrafixXXuy roy WiovoyrXj XM 
iTTEKToiiOvv ocyofMOiOif svBKToiioig* . To yap ofAOioy rajQj 
TrXfipovv, ixvivrny voiti r9^ rpoi^^d^mi^ 
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I am perfectly at a loss to conceive, how 
it is possible to read this passage with at- 
tention, and without any previotcs bias on the 
mind, atid yet to understand it as implying 
any censure of the lengths of the Iliad and 
Odyssey; or as intimating, that Aristotle was 
of opinion, that epic poems would be improved 
by being reduced from the lengths of those 
ancient epopceas ; or, as containing any thing 
else, than a distinct justification of the ancient 
lengths. Yet Twining so understands the. pas- 
sage, with other learned critics who. preceded 
him ; and he accordingly endeavours to ascertain 
the precise length, which he conceives Aristotle 
would propose to substitute for the lengths of 
the ancient epopoeas. And he lays it down, as 
a point of fact; that, whereas the Iliad now 
consists of about 16.000 lines, and the Odyssey 
of about 13.000, Aristotle here proposes, to limit 
epic poems in general to about 7000 . lines. ^ 
Pye. has translated the original to the same 






^ Twining's Aristotle, p. 47&. 
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purport. But Wolfe very fairly acknowledges ; chaf. 
^* that there are some things, which render their 
** interpretation of the passage doubtful ^ — inter- 
" pretationem illius loci dubiam faciunt. ^" Da- 
cier saw no way of evading that interpretation, 
but by a bold assertion ; that those two poems 
do not exceed the length, which Aristotle 
intended to prescribe in this supposed rule. 

And yet, after all those learned difficulties, 
what does Aristotle say in this tortured pas- 
sage ? -*f The epopoea differs from tragiedy, 
*' both with respect to the length of the com- 
'* position, and to the metre.: Now, the rule 
" for length, which has been prescribed for 
" the latter, is equally proper for the former ; 
" namely, that tve ought to be able to connect, 
^* in one view, both the beginning and the end, 
*' This, however, might be the case, if such 
*' compositions were shorter than the ancient 
*' ones ; and were reduced to the measure (i. e. 
'' the length) of those tragedies, which are made 
** to be heard at one audience, or sitting. But, 



* Twining's Aristotle, p. 478. 
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CHAP. << the epopcea possesses a power of extending its 
•* lengthy which id peculiar to itself; for, tragedy 
'^ may not represent many things performed at 
^* the same time, but only that thing which per- 
^' tains to the present scene and characters; 
*' whereas, the epopoea, being of the nature of 
** a narrative, has the power of representing 
^' many things transacted at the same tinie; 
*' by means of which peculiar faculty, the 
<^ bulk of the poem will be enlarged. So 
'' that it has this advantage, with respect to 
^' magnificence; that it can both carry the 
*' auditor from one place to another^ and can 
'' introduce^ by the way, subjects distinct from 
<< the main subject. Fpr, the satiety which 
^* is soon created by uniformity, causes many 
*' tragedies to fail." 

This is the genuine and simple import of 
this passage; from whence it is evident, that 
Aristotle designed to justify, not to condemn, 
the lengths of the ancient epopcBas. That he 
did not mean to require equality of length, in 
epic poems and tragedies, is manifest;^ from 
bis stating as an axiom, that they differ with 
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respect to length. It is manifest also, from chap. 
the came which he assigns for that difference; 
namely, the to »J*oy— the peculiar and exclmive 
property y or power ^ of the former. And, that he 
did not regard it as a fault or blemish ^ is equally 
manifest; from his entitling that peculiar pro- 

# 

perty, ro ayaOoi"— its advantage, or ej^cellence ; and 
from his representing that excellence to consist 
in its faculty, of enlarging the bulk of the poem, 
and of acquiring magnificence by means prohi- 
bited to tragedy. In tiiis passage, therefore, it 
was his design to show ; that the epopcea may legi- 
timatefy extend itself to a length, to which tragedy 
may not ewtend. Nor does he otherwise express 
a preference of tragedy to epic poetry, than by 
stating, what every one is sensible of; that the 
jMi/ADo-K, imitation or representaticm of a particular 
action, in a tragedy, is more perfect, that is, 
more resembling a real scene, and therefore 
more striking, than it can be rendered in an epic 
poem. But he does not, therefore, postpone 
the latter to the former in the ranks of poetry. 
He regards it, as the author of the former ; and, 
as such, he assigns to it the priority of rank. 
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CHAP. For he says: Xiy^fAiVy a^j^afAwoi xara fwri¥, Trpttrov 
X. 

awo ruv w^uruv, EIIOnOIIA Jy) xoti i) ni( r^yaiiag 

wo^ni^^i, en ii xtafjutciia xai « ^i9vpa/x|3ovoif|rixii.^ 

There is another error in the interpret- 
ation -of this passage; which is, the under- 
standing the word o-XuSoc, with the sense of 
number; and the rendering the words, » rw /i4£k 

ap^onuv iXarrovf a« o'vo'TacrcK my' wpof ri to irXnioq 
ruy rp»yuiKa¥, ruy ng fAHty axpootciy TcSc/bteMay, Tretpnxoiev : 

to signify, " if the epic poem were reduced 
*' from its ancient length, so as not to exceed 
*' that of such a number of tragedies as 
" are performed successively at one hearing."* 
For, TsrXniog has also the sense of. modus — 
measure; in which sense Aristotle uses it.elser 
where,* and which is its proper meaning in 
this place, where he only employs it as another 
term for the fAmoq — length f of which he. is ac- 
tually speaking. What is introduced of num- 
bery and succession, is totally alien, both from the 



' Poet. c. 1. » Twining. 

' wX*)Oo? retrruv — modum imponere: Politie* y. Lex. Gr. 
S4eph. 
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text and the subject. Yet, from this forced chap. 
interpretation have arisen all the subtile in- 
ventions devised for the purpose of explaining 
it; concerning the Teti^alogice, or chain of 
tragedies acted successively after each other: 
of which it is at the same time confessed, that 
we have no evidence whatever. 

When Aristotle employs the phrase, ^* tra- 
** gedies made to be heard at one audience/^ 
I conceive, that he only uses a periphrasis 
signifying, " the shortest tragedies." From 
which phrase I infer ; that, in the infancy of 
the drama in Greece, as in modem Europe, 
some tragedies were divided into two or 
more parts, to be heard at two or more 
audiences. Aristotle, indeed, almost expressly 
signifies this to have been the case, when 
he says ; " the proper length for the story of 
^* a tragedy should be confined to the revolu- 
^* tion of one day, or very little more. The 
*' Epopcea is unlimited in time, in which it 
*' differs from the other ; though^ at first ^ 
^^ the time of tragedies and epic poems were 
** equally unlimited.'' — if it iTrowoiid, »opi(rroq tw 
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CHAP. ;i^o»y— -KOI r«i ro wpvrov o^«w( nr r«»c rpa7<b)^iaic 

X. 

T9VT0 (gr6i«u», x«i c» T9IC rTfo-i. ^ And this will 

appear the more probable^ when we recollect; 
that tragedy derived its origin from the recita- 
tion of portions of the Iliad and Odyssey in 
the public assemblies, at different audiences, 
in which the reciter, denominated rhapsodic, 
personated the characters in the parts which 
he rehearsed; from whence the first tragedies 
consisted of only one dramatic character, 
until ^schylus added a second, and after- 
wards Sophocles a third* " For tragedy," as 
Aristotle relates, ^* advanced gradually towards 
** perfection; and, after various changes, re- 
^' posed at length in the completion of its 
'^ proper form, " ^ which confined it to one 
audience. And he reasons thus : '^ a con- 
" nected view of the beginning and end, 
'^ which I have assigned as a rule /or length in 
**• tragedy, might indeed be obtained in epic 
" poems, €1 iXxrrovg env — if they were less than 
*' the ancient epopoeas, and not longer than 



* Poet c. 5. ^ lb. c. 4. 
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^* our shortest tragedies. But, epic poetry is chap. 

X. 

" not confined to such narrow limits as tra- 
** gedy; for it possesses a peculiar faculty, 
'* resulting from its nature of a narrative, 
" which entitles it to give considerable mag- 
'* nitude and extension to its bulk, beyond 
** the limits of tragedy; provided only, that 
^' it neglect not the indispensable condition, 
'* of preserving a sensible and comprehensible 
" relation between the beginning and the end." 
This is the whole of. his doctrine in this 
passage; and I trust, that I have now satis- 
fectorily shown, that no condemnation of the 
lengths of the Iliad and Odyssey can be elicited 
from it, if properly understood; but, on the 
contrary, that Aristotle's justification of their 
lengths^ is now equally confirmed with the 
truth of his testimony, of the unity and entire- 
ness of both the poems. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

OF THE VISIONARY AND DELUSIVE SYSTEMS LATELY DEVISED, 
RESFECTINO THE COMPOSmOM OF THE ILIAD.— CONCLUSION. 

CHAP. From the demonstrated unity of the produc- 

XI 

tion, I infer the unity of the mind which pro- 
duced it, and consequently, that of the author 
who possessed that mind ; and I think it reason- 
able to believe, upon the general testimony 
of early antiquity, that the author bore the 
name of Homer, and that he was by birth 
an Asiatic Greek, a native of Ionia, or Maeonia. 
I am well aware, how offensive this pro- 
fession of faith is to the altior critice of the 
Wolfian school ; but I console myself, with 
the consciousness of its strict conformity to 
the school of reason and of nature : 

Non ego sidereas afiecto tangere sedes. 

I trust, that I have effectually vindicated the 
Iliad, from the charge of exceeding, in length, 
the measure prescribed by its primary argu- 
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ment; and that I have established the perfect chap. 

XI. 

concord of the principles of its construction^ 
with the rules deduced from them by Aristotle. 
If I have done this, I must necessarily, by 
the same operation, have withdrawn the basis 
upon which Wolfe, and Heyne, and some 
other learned and ingenious critics, rested 
their speculations, when they pronounced the 
last books of the Iliad to be spurious; and 
when they proceeded to erect, upon that only 
foundation, a scheme of extirpatory criticism, 
despoiling Homer (as I have already said) 
of his poem, his fame, and his existence. 
The ground, however, of all that superstruc- 
ture being dissolved, the mass of the fabric 
which it sustained must, of necessity, fell 
with it ; 

Nee quo sustineatur habet : 

so that I am relieved from the laborious obli- 
gation of combating its several parts, separately 
and successively. I shall, nevertheless, employ 
a .little time in examining the chief of those 
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CHAP, parts; in order to show, that they consisted 

XI. 

of materials as Uttle substantial as their 
base. 

When the learned Wolfe, following his pre- 
decessors, had assumed the anger of Achilies 
for the primary argument of the Iliad; and 
when his reason had distinctly perceived, that 
the length of the poem exceeded the compass 
of that argument ; a new world of adventure 
seemed to open upcm his imagination. Instead 
of scrutininng, or questioning, the cause of 
that disparity, he hailed it as pregnant with 
a conclusion to which his mind appears to 
have be^i strongly pre-disposed ; namely^ that 
the poem, as we possess it, bears mantfest 
tokens of the workmanship of different Imnds ; 
and, therefore, that it is not one original poem, 
but an aggregation, or concatenation of several 
independent poems, which have been joined 
together, and articulated with so much skill 
and ingenuity, by a later hand, as to exhibit 
the form and semblance of a one original poem. 
The rapidity of his progress in this mental 
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excursion, is betrayed by himself. He first chap. 

XI. 

lays dawn the position^ that, in the introductory 
argument of the Iliad, ^* every thing relates to the 
** anger of Achilles — omnia ad iram AchilRs 
** relatai' and he then affirms, " that it never 
" C€m be shown by sound reasons, that the 
** proem, which declares that argument, pro- 
** mises more than eighteen books ;"^ for, 
" that it has not yet been proved, by any rule, 
" that there is any special reason, why the 
** Iliad ends with the funeral of Hector/'* 

These positions, the error of which has 
been fully exposed in the preceding chapters, 
constitute the sole basis of the system which 
his imagination proceeded to erect ; and which 
he introduced in the following manner : " There 
** were formerly philosophers, ^wdio taught; that 



* Nunquam certis argumenti$ docebitar^ septem illos 
versus quidquam ultra promittere quam xviii. rhapsodias. 
Prol. p. 118. 

* De Iliade non demonstrant ex regulis suis, cur ea 
potissimum in tumultuaria descriptione Hectorei funeris 
terminetur. Ifo. p. 136. 
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the system of this universe was not formed 
by a divine mind and power, but that its 
parts were united and compacted by accident 
or chance. I have no fear, that any one 
will accuse me oi ^ similar temerity, if I 
find myself brought by tokens apparent in 
the Iliad, and by other weighty reasons, to 
a persuasion ; that Homer was not the 
artificer of those bodies of poetry, (the 
Iliad and Odyssey,) but that the con- 
trivance of their structure was a work of 
after ages ; and that it was not accom- 
plished at once, and by one chance, since 
we find the genius of many ages, and* of 
many persons, concerned in effecting it."^ 
Yet, there were strong reasons for appre- 
hending the accusation, which the fascination 
of hypothesis would not allow Wolfe to antici- 
pate; as Mr. Knight soon after emphatically 
proved. " Those persons," says this more 
sober critic, *' have been deservedly accounted 
" daring and rash, who maintained, that the 



' Prol. p. 134. 
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universe derived its origin from a^or- qhap. 

tuitous concourse of atoms; yet they are 
''perhaps entitled to some indulgence, he^ 
"cause no one was able to assign a more 
" probable cause of things of the nature 
** of which all were equally ignorant; and 
** where there is nov resource but in con- 
** jecture, all have an equal right to employ 
" it. But, that the composition of podins', 
f*-in which, according to the most skilfiil 
'* judges, every kind of eloquence is peculiar 
^* and transcendent, and the artifice of arran'ge- 
" ment far superior to that of every other work 
** of human genius, should owe its origin to 
*' a similar effect of chance; is a preposition, 
''against which not reason merely, but the 
" common sense and experience of mankind, 
" loudly exclaims." * 

The great principle of this system is ; that 
the different parts of the Iliad had separate 
and distinct existencies, before they were united 
in that form, to whicluthe title of //f/nf has been 



^ Knight Prol. ad Horn. c. 10. 
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QQAP. ffiven. Heynei w)io profes^s thi^tll^ fol- 
lowed in the path in which Wolfe h^A pre* 
.ceded him, th^s solemnly proposes the ques* 
ifUni: ** Ej^iteri{ne hac compages partium$ ante 
*■: Juries i un partes esiiterint priwquafPi.iH: cmn^ 
V: Jf^Sf^ coagmentata ,fueri$U ? ^ ■^— Di4, ikfi parts 
** (^ist united g^ before they e^isfed separif^y^ 
V Wj did the parts esist separately^ before fliey 
y were combined, i^f^ one body ? '' And, he cQines 
jtp this : conclusion ; *' that fhe pTtobednUty \ is^ 
tha^ there existed, originally, mwy y$ry 
ancient separ?Lte poems, which had a^qujur ed 
:* the geoer^ v^m^ <tf rhapsodies; the entire 
t* «i?ries of which were afterwards connected; 
\* fry th€^ indiistry of 0me if^emms permit in 
^' :9n(? corpoiftte fo^m* -rit may therefore Jiave 
*^ happ^ned^ says he^ and U is praMie liiat 
" it did so happen; that, When a considerable 
'^ jptumfrer ^ s^ch pp^msi smthe^ sfyene comtiion 
*' sifbj^t QQ wtidx the Hia4 treats, had' subK 
^'«iste4 s^rqtely thrpjugh many agi3a, and 
•' had been rendered familiar by frequent 
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*^ recitatioasy some genius more Jxappily' gifted cUAW. 

• ' than the rest — ingenium aiiqttod felicius^ cpiv? \^ 

^* trived at length to harmoxvize the greater 

** part of these into the one body which i«re 

^* now possess. — And indeed, he adds,.. it 

** was the work of a great genius , both to disk 

^' cem that so many poems possessing a 

^^ kindre4 argument m^Ai de combined iniio 

'^ one body, and also, to dccomplisk the com* 

^' biuation with such adinirable skfll, iais ^to 

V make it appear the production of one birth; 

^^aud not a. compound fabrication. ^^ :fif^r^^ 

^^ fore, he concludes, let this pre^eminatt ge^ 

^^ him, to- whom we are indebted for this toon^ 

derful combination of art, be our HoMiEa! 

r^jam^ ingenium illud praclarum, cui crnn* 
*.^ pageM banc tani nur^e <irtis debemm, ±QBit 
'VHoiiaaus EMp!"* 

-'^ This is- that grand hypothesis, whidi/ sd 
pdWerfiiUy fascinated the .minds of W6lfe and 
of Heyne, by the unbounded latitude which it 
seemed to open for tl^c^ - exercise jof kamed 
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\ Tmtk^ viiLip. 805, 6. 
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CHAP, adventure, and by the emancipation w&ich it 
appeared to afford them from the restraint of 
Aristotle s rules ; that, instead of warily exa- 
mining the tenure of their new property, or 
Ae title of their hew freedom, they only ex- 
^ed themselves to collect whatever testi- 
monies they could gather from without, that 
nkight seem to favour their sanguine persuasion 
of the security of both. Heyne, indeed, ex- 
jM^ssly disclaims all desire of innovating, and 
all passion for paradox ; ^ and we must believe, 
that he had so persuaded himself. ** But," as 
Mr. Knight has pertinently remarked, " when 
•« the mind is once affected with a lust of be- 
" lieving or not believing, there is nothing 
** which it cannot believe or disbelieve, pro- 
<< vided only that it can find specious reasons. 
" And the more eminently any one is endowed 
with Btrehgth of genius and store of leiam- 
ing, the more eagerly virill he embrace tbe 
** opinions which he has once taken up; and 
'' with the greater apfiaratus of leamic^, and 
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" pertinacity of defence, will he maintain chap. 

'' them against the common sense of all 

'' mankind. From wh^ice it often happens, 

'< that the most favourite opinions of philo- 

'' sophers are subjects of ridicule to the 

'' common mass; and that Plato, Zeno, Berke- 

*' ley, Hume, &c. have treated, with gravity, 

'' subjects which every conmion person in 

" the street is justly entitled tp laijgh at. I 

** profess mysfilf to be a ip3J^ pf this pommoa 

'' sort ; and . that, in a subject pf criticism, 

'* I employ no extraordinarily e:yquisit§ acute- 

^' ness of genius, but only that cpmmon sense 

*' which is the endowment of every man/'* 

With the same dignity of spuiid reason 
and unsophisticated learning, Clarke hiatd be- 
fore replied to the early, but more temperate^ 
precursors of that hypothesis » ," There have 
*' been those," says he, ^' who h»ve thought 
'' that Homer did not originally d^ver his 
H poems as entire hooks, but as scattered 
^^ and separate songs. — But the lifcct itiietf 
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criAP. " positively contradicts the mippositiati^ for, 

* XI. 

'*• in '■ each poem, errery thing is so eacafctly 

^^ CNMrespondent BUd connected tbroifghout, 

•* from the bejjfinning to the end^ in- -the 

« Odyssey, there is snch unity aad xjontinnity 

'^' in the narrative; in every book, and almost in 

.'•every page of the Iliad, every battie fought, 

•' every cipcumstance relaited, is inserted with 

** such singular artifice, w[^\Achill€si^ evefi/ 

^''^ where rendered w prominent to the '^iev^i iShkt 

it isi evidently^ quite impctosible but that the 

poeta must h9.ve been engendered iiv one 

^* "cohception of the mind. * The poem of 

•' ' the Iliad/ ai^ Eui&tilthius jMtly pxioncHiinees, 

'^ '• is {wic{ iafy, perfectly connected abd arti- 

^ cvteted- 4lm)ughout.- So that Homer did 

tiot originally deliver those poeitas in sepainM^ 

^' M^gs f but, after i different patts had beeii 

"^•^cdetracted from- them, and had been itraanonfely 

^ didpersed<-^Ji«^iifr/ibeMK,^a^ FamaiikLS spedks,) 

^^ Pisistmtns was the first who \coUected tJiem 

•^^''togetket again, .and diiqposed. them m the 

** order in which we now possess them/'* 
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For tiiy oWii J)art , I should ainiost as Soon c h Ai». 
have ^t^rt^ned a suppositioii^ that thfe &rit-^ .-^ 
aiiimd structure was formed hf the ada{>tation 
of four quarters pre vidiisly eMstitig, as that the 
'Iliad \i^ foritifed by the corijtiiiciioh of ^dV^Al 

* « 

loos^ goligs origihally composed i^ithout ^ify 
design 6f coiMexioh ; btit Which, ivhfen' aftet- 
watds applied o»fe to th^ otK^, fcy Soine iii^6- 
moui^ person, wefii found tb constittite/ ttti^T- 
dentally, a tniraculous utiily of 8truct\irev fPlffe 
petfeit ; symmetiy and hanhoiiy of \\i^ c6iii- 
positioib^ and the morai titilty of the a%tm^f, 
xenderisi the i^ipfjositidn ■ sea^ely lieiss j^fej^- 
teroiis of th4 latter^ than it wti^M be of th^ 
formen Yet swdh is tht thioH/i tti wiachVaBdi- 
|ikmt'leaniing» qM &n tfddis^^ti^ stdiio^ (^ 
the ixnaginatioii, h^ye dtdtefi'^6^ 6fik% 'Hditi 
"irfdaable and slCfet i)lu§tiid^ bf ^cliolihrs. ' li 
nabioitttely d tk6dh/, hii^mseit'^-^e p^ 
offspring of two assumptions positi^y* m^ 
reticaif ttiz< '1/Tteif ^itiket t/k dhger* ofWcHiUes, 
or the praiferofOH^, is tfi^ f^ix^^m^ H^^ 
imidt of titii Itkfd. a. Thii tlk6 IUi9 VM^ 
/ffc^ eici^ndtt beyoAd Hfte Ml$KsU^ (^ its 1 fth^ 
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CHAP, and proper governing argument, because it 

XI. 

extends beyond the measure of that anger ^ dr 
that flayer. For, if neither of these is the 
true governing argument, the poem wHl not 
therefore exceed its true arguinent, because it 
exceeds that which is not its true argum^. 
The various apparatus of learning, which both 
Wolfe and Heyne have , accumulated ; and 
wihch oiUy serves to encumber and coi^ound 
a simple question,; does not contribute to form 
any part of the ham of that theory ; but is 
merely an assemblage of collateral props, brdugbt 
together to buttress and uphold it. But the 
jsame sanguineness with which they first em- 
braced it, seduced them into a persuasion ; 
that the authorities which they have amassed, 
liave added substance and solidity to its founda- 
tion.^ Let us examine .the„ efficiency of sup- 
port, which it derives from, those auxiliary 
authorities. . ; .. ^ 

ly'olfe deemed it indispensably necessary 
to fortify his system, by^ calling in the evidence 
of history, to establish two partiqulars : . 1. That 
Hoper did not commt hys poems to ivritihg, but 
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delivered them to memory only, and oral chap. 
tradition/ 2. That the poefns, ascribed to 
.Homer, were committed to writing for the 
Jirst time by Pisistratus, * who lived four hun- 
dred years after Homer. ^ Could he establish 
these two points, it would; follow, that we 
cannot speak with confidence of the genuine- 
ness of any poem^ attributed to Homer* 

To clear his -way, to the first of these posi*^ 
tipns, he endeavours to prove, that no mention 
i^ made of alphabetic writing in the poems of 
Homer; in which opinion, he has certainly 
the judgment of mc^ny learned persons on his 
side. There are. oply two passages, on which 
a question could be raised upOnthis subj^ct^ 
both of which occur in the Iliad. The first. 



r 



' Homerum scripiura u$um non fuisse. in pangendis carr 
minibus; eaque primo memorjter prodijba in .vulgu^ ejt 

propagata, postea Utteris mandata hanc foimam et tenorem 

* .. , . •• • t~ i\ 

adscivikse. Prol. p. 76. 

• fc • ' « ' •• . - *• • ' ."•■■..-.. i 

••^Pisiittatttiti catAiitia Homefi printum consignasse litierisf 

et in' eum ordinem redegisse, quo nunc bguntur. lb. 

p* 142. . ' . . ; . . ' - : • 
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cnAP. isthajt in which the Grecian chiefly ate repr^"- 
rented to have inscribed their respective lots;^ 
in order to decide which of them shoiild rm- 
dertake the single combat with Hector. But 
it is not necessary to suppose, that alphab^tib 
characters were employed on thtit oecasioi^'; 
since any arbitrary marks would hav^ ^(|ttlUiy 
served the purpose. There only t^mldns, ^ett, 
the celebrated irtpafi' irvxrog, (i/r folded idbkf, sent 
from Proetus, king of Corinth, to l6bates> kin^ 
ef Lycia, by the hand of fiellerophon i and 
the 7toxx» Xvyp» Ou/tA«^d^« itfifA^rdi^-^tke fhUlUff seid 
and fatal characters, inscribed on that tablei^ 
Wolfe thought, thstt those chatacters were not 
alphabetical ; but th^t th^y were '^ cer^ttti 
f* symbolical marks used among"* kindred, by 
'' which they might mutually communicate 
** the impressions of their minds on subjects 
•* of great importance, and which were jo^- 
*' haps invented in that age, when vengeance 

** for slaughter and injuries was exercised with 

> . t . .. . » 

*^ great ferocity."* Heyne thought^ that* they 



' U. vii. 175. « lb. vi. 168. « ProL p. S6. not. 
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''might have been certain particular^ signs qua v. 
" agreed upon between the parties, by which it 
'' might be intimated/ in what estimation th0 
" messenger or be^arer Was to be held/* ^ And 
Mr* Knight has adopted the latter opinion, 
but without any discussion of the subject.* 

Now, there is no evidence whatever, di? 
rect or indirect, that symbolical writing wm 
ever used in Goreece; the : supposition 19^ 
therefore, entirely gratuitous and theoretical^ 
It is no evidence that the characters we?$ 
symbolical, that the words used by Homei^ 
Y^iU bear such aim interpretatiob ; for it m 
scarcely possible, to speak poetically of alphas 
beticad ch&racters, otherwise than by a figWQ 
or periphrasis ihat shall be equally applicable 
to symbolical. Ovid employs a description 
similar to that used here by Homer; imd 
which might, in a similar manner, be inter- 
preted of symbolical writing, did we not, cer- 
tainly know that he intended alphabetical:^ t 



' Hoiii..T<nD. V. IK 221, » Knight EroL ad Hom. c* 5S\ 
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CRAP. ^^^ ^°^ difficileSy fonebria ligna, tabeUee, 

XL Tuque negaturig cera referta notis.* 

In the same manner, the passage in Homer 
contaiiis, in itself, nothing that determines the 
interpretation to symbolical writing, rather 
than to alphabetical. If, then, we inquire, 
why Wolfe and Heyne determined the inter- 
pretation to the former rather than to the latter ; 
we shall find, that it was not a belief, that 
alphabetic writing was not known or used in 
Greece at that early period, but only a per- 
suasion, that it was then confined to public 
inscriptions on stone and brass;' and that, 
from a defect of convenient materials, it was 
not yet adopted into private use. And Wolfe 
moreover aflBirms, that ** the life of man was 
** then so simple, that it had nothing which 
^ seerned very worthy of being written J' ^ 



' Amor. L. i. eleg. 12. 
• Wolf. ib. p. 58. Heyne, T. viii. p. 812. 
' Ut turn tempora erant, forsitan sex saculU non potue- 
riot ad efFectum venire. Diu enim illorum vita et simplicitas 
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His position^ that it would have required -chai^. 
dt least sis centuries to pass from the practice 
of engraving alphabetic characters on stone, 
to that of letter- writing in its ordinary practice, 
is too fanciful, and betrays much too partial 
an attachment to his own hypothesis, to de- 
mand a grave attention ; even if it were as 
certain as he assumes it to be, that the former 
practice preceded the latter in the order of 
time : which is far from being the case. For, 
a knowledge of, and a familiarity with letters, 
must have been acquired by the eye of an artist 
on some plain surface, before he could have 
been able to proceed to the mechanical process 
of insculping them in stone. 

But, if there is any gro^nd for believing 
that alphabetic writing had existence in 
Greece, and was employed for public pur- 
poses f in the age of Bellerophon; it is ihuch 
more reasonable to believe, that it waA used 
for private purposes also, than to search into 



Mil mbnoiiiKm habuit quod scriptutu dignum videretyr* Prol. 
pu 58, 59. 
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OVA P. the imaginatiou for a species of writing, of 
which there exists no sort of eridence^ timt 
It was ever used in Greece at aU. Now, we 
Jbave an evidence (which Wolfe and Heyne have 
entirely overlooked) that Sophocles not/only 
believed the life of man to have had. matters 
well worthy of being Mrritten, but which, . ac- 
tually were written, in. the very age of Bel* 
lerophon ; and, therefore, with sufficient ;aB- 
commodation of materials. In his Trachinue, 
he introduces Peianira thus /addressing .the 
chorus of Trachiniatt Virgins ; 

ojbv y»^ fifAog my nXivrduu^ am^ 

AfjiTf* HAAAIAN AEATON ErFErPAMMENHN 
HTN0HMAT', i fioi jr^^tv oxiH ifXn iron, 

' vuk .#* »c ir wx, MVf fiiri fi,6i Xs^cbg tri 

* When Alcides last 

Forth on hi« journey went, he left behind 



w^-mm^^^i^rn'm ' 



» 1. 155, 
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An ancicnf scroll ; alas! before that time 

' * . • • •■ • , . • • ■ • ^ ■ 

Iq all his labours he did never use 
To speak as one who thought of death, secure 
Always he seem*d*of victory ; but now 
'" Tins writing marks, its if he were'to die. 
The portion out reser/d for me, and wills 
His children to divide the inheritance. 

This notable record proves undeniably, that 
Sophocles believed alphabetic writing to have 
been in common civil use in Greece in the age 
of Hercules, find that there were interests at that 
time in private life, *\ which were worthy of bang 
f* written;'' and thjerefore, that the re(][msite ma- 
terials and implements were at hand for writing 
t^em* The h^ro^ ty[typi»fAfAivny can admit of 

.A 

{lo other interpretation in the nomenclature 
pf Sophocles^ than ibAt of a written document 
in its most ordinciry sense; and we thus find 
him spBaking of a tm^ten will in that age, with 
the same familiarity and confidence that we do 
at:;tlte present day. We have na ground what- 
ffver fOT impeaching Sophocles of anachronical 
fj^qr^ ivk the date which he here assigns to the 
fi^rrmi use of writing ; or fi^r supposing, that 
ha fail^ ill observance of that obvious rule 
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» * • 

€HAP. of reason, which enjoins — ** aut famam sequi, 
" aut sibi convenkntia Jingere.^^ Now, the age 
of Hercules, and the age of BeUerophon, were 
one and the same; only the. latter was of the 
paternal generation, and the fcMmer of the 
filial: 

BeUerophon GSneus 

I I I 

Hippolochus Tydeus Hercules 

II I 

Glaaciis Diomede Tlepolemus, 

. . : / . . • 

To enter further into this subject, would be 
unsuitable to this discussion ; enough has been 
produced to render it evident that Wolfe 
and Heyne .'have not succeeded in establishing, 
that the (mfA»rc^ of Proetus were not alpha- 
betical characters; that the v(v«0 ^ruxro^^was 
not a proper epistle; and therefore, that aUtision 
is not made by Homer to alphabetic writing; 
so. long as tliis. testimony of Sophocles re- 
mains unconfated. 

Wolfe, however, so entirely: persuaded him- 
self of the . certainty of the position which he 
maintains, that he observes : " though Virgil 
*' 4loes hot follow the Homeric isimplicity of 
'' nature in many things, but has dressed 
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*Vup' his. poetry with, more contrivances of chaf« 
** art, yet • he never makes mention of writings 
'^,or anjf thing relating to it, in his .Mieid^ He 
". has not in^deed suflSciently guarded against » 
V . a slight error in one place, — uno loco, where 
** he makes the Sibyl tDrite characters and 
^* names, upon leaves; ML 443, vi. 74^."*. Here 
however aro two places, instead of one; the 
$ecoud of which is a warrant, . that the first 
^as not written inadvertently. But we wiU 
add ^til\:,a third; which is conclusive^ that 
Virgil supposed writing to be in . practice itt 
the age of the Trojan war. He makes iEneas 
Tjelate ; when he was retumiug to his ship from 
tb^ shore of Actium* wb^re he had landed ; . 

^re cavo clypeum, magai gestamen'Abantis 
Postibus adversis- figa, et rem earmitte dgno : 

• * ' ' . 

1 fix'd upon the temple's lofty door 

. ■ ■ • " ' ' ' * 

i'he brazen shield lyhich oilCC great AbUS boVe ; ' 

And graved the vers^, which thus to Actiiim speaks t ' 
)^/THxa>oAii»'biEifBAsyKOM the coKai^RXK&.GRMKH;^ 

• ' ' * t ■ 



. :■• r- 
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CLHAJ^ Here^ iie ^* make^ me^t/iIcMi (j/" im 

enbugli. It Would be ^ scbsord to '- S9y/ thit 
;^heak wrote on a brazen shilBld,, because writ- 
iagr. ^lad. as .yet foimd no maiteriaift to receive 
it except ^o^ ov stone: He ittckibed 'the 
Uae on a sbieldv that he mi^t fi^ve b^tnd 
him, both a trophy oi his past achievecneilt^, 
add u durabk record of - his visit. The de^ 
tciiptidh tfae)refore{dainly shows; thati-Virgffl 
ttipposedJ j£nea9. to ^ exercise an )^ then ^ in 
teti^bUnAied. usage, ^ and witk which he Wi» 
weHoilluiifl^^aized;^ jj . ^ : i. ^s 

t&$^ii'proiB^ yi2. Chat Horner^ did not ^obx 
mii tiis poems to wrifing, htit delivered tbeii 
to memory, only, and oral tradition. 

To establish a fstct of such^ vital importance 
to his theory, he is reduced to the mortifying 
necessity of coming, doym very low indeed 
in time,, tp find his ^x^t- a|id only^ subst^n- 
tial evidence; for^ lie. ^isr ox^y al^le to dis- 
tover it. in; . <thet : testimony j io£.i 3. deamed Jew, 
of the ^st ^mtury of the Chpistian era. This 
learned JeW, Josephus^' su^|[)|ies him with 
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Wteir he i&'^risllraiBied^ to car>- ''^ dm<^i£<fle. chap; 
*^ hoc qud^iftime auctmitas: dis&ta^^^t%e6ikiA< 

certaittly isotii^thing very ill oali^iilateil «o ttUxiye 
SI Wary and i^rilptiloils cbiifideiyee, ^if^oii thW 
resry feoe ol tbfc Bing!e. auihority j sotoethingj' 
that "Btits in us a t^utious sui^icitoV wMfell 
reason does ^not censtire/btit^HCDulrage.f 1^ 
tr^' i^liibitoa^ to knbW, «%, aft#'a silmee' 0f 
JK tbodsaiid years, this efyM^hde* ^teoUld btl&tir; 
ft)t« th6^« feme; iii *; i^; fend «'J^s* bP'td 
felte a periods As the j/ir^ C^HsHcln tSnfW^t 
We a^e d^ikus bf b^fai^ dertifi0d;> thai 'this 
statement was in no degree influenol^i iii >thift 
lew l^Ja i tjbktio6«i '^&ei «r ffrfeffid^ ? T ^on- 
«biby of 4^ >ht^iiitit|tlity^o^ Iti^t^r^^ 
hifc oWli* colintt^feii, ^afld^ pltorfe'to^glve'^dd 
dbn»e to^ Su^i/' i^ortt'^tendSAgi>t^^ l«^e»^^- the 
aat^ of 4^ siini£at^eultti^e in'lhkthek tO^m 

ffi6 souriie t<>^M<i ivfe ^e-TOfettrea^^ ^e*fittrf^ 
ilhtt it 4« defivii^'tn a^^etaM^tlttii^'aSifg^ 
ccmtrovferdy ^H ^fie G¥feeks;^ md ^t it 

' . \ ... ;■. ■ • « \ v.. . 4 .- .- I . • -^ 1 I . - . ^ , . ^ . <r-'tfr ♦ » • . • ,. ' ' 
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CHAP, g^oes no farther than to allege; that there wto 
* much dmbt and inquiry — • ir*XAn »wr«f »« x«i ^nrfitn^i 
atn(Hig some persons whom^ he does not spe^ 
<^/ whether the generation of the Trojaii war 
W1I9 ^q4|ijiainted with letters; and that f^ejr 
4«y^ (i« e. one of the parties in: this late dis-' 
piite,) that Homer did not kave his poems in 

'^ra?^$wft¥s The fasckiation of system ; and a 
strong rsense of the .want of some historical 
eoimtenatfce $md support; could alone ^aye 
given to this species of testimony^ the weight 
which it s^Cqulred in the mind of this leiELmed 
disltertator. . ... 

f: ,He proceeds, nevertheless^ with the; sanid 
confidence, to his second historical proof, which 
he divides into two parts : viz. 1« that thef 
poems ascribed to Homer W0re committed to 
writing, for the Jirst time^ and 2. that they 
were ; ^st reduced intp the form in whUA 
tfiey are now rearf^— by Pisistratus^ To prove 
these alleged ^ts, he solemnly appeals to th^ 
'♦ concurrmg and universal voice oi all anti-^ 
" quity, if we attend to the sum of tradition." 
Yett ainong all -the authorities^ which her sum- 
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mans* together as that ^* voice of all antiqmtyy^ chap.^ 

^ ' • ■ . xr.' 
there is not owe, except the same learned, but 

questionable Jewish authority, which speaks at 

all to the j^r^i point of this proof; the rest only 

testify to the second simple and probable fact, 

that Pisistratus collected the several portions of 

Hdmer s poems dispersed^ in European Greece; 

and first digested them into their present 

forms: i\ e. at Athens. This .will be seen in 

bis own note, which is therefore here sub- 

joined.* But, a passage which Wolfe eitea 



■t I ■ 



, ' F. 142, 143. Nunc yero nihil opus est' coojeisturci^ ca^ 

pcre: Historia loquitur* Nam vox totiu^ antiqvitati$,._eX, si 

t ■ ■ * • ... 

sumipain species, consentiens fama test^tur, Pisiatratiun far* 
mina Homeri primum consignasse litteris^ etj, in eum ordinem 
fedegisse ~quo nunc leguntur. — (Not.) Cic. de Orat, iii. 34. 
Q^k ddctior -iisdem Hits temponbus, aut cujus tloqutntia litttrh 

instructior fuUse traditur, quam Pisistratif qui primus Homeri 

• ■ • ^ » 

libroSi cofifusos antea; iic disposuisse dicttur, ut nunc habemus', 

,_".,. ... • - ' 

Patisail. vii. 26. p. 594. Hnaaiyaroq «nj r» ^Ofxyifov ^ii9'W»cr' 

•■■ ".'■ ,. *. .., ■'« 

)iti» Ti"x<x» etMiM^^ov fAfififjLOfivoiAsvet ijOpot^cro. Joseph, c. ApiOn. 

i»XXa * ^uiiJL9fifAonv9iA,t9in9 tx rtJf et<f[A»TU9 vartfov <n/mtififai^ Vide- 
li^t a Pisistratb. JElian. V. Hist, xiii.^ 14. 'Trri^or TlticrM^f*" 

Paiiegyr. in Julian. T. i. p. iVO. Reisk. Tluo'iffrf^'ni ivetitttv^n 
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G^AP. from the dialogue entitled Hippflrchus, as^ 
cribed to Plato, m- support of his proof, 
contains internal evidence directly ' contradic- 
tory of it; for it says, that Hipparchus^ the 
son of PisistratuS; '' first brought the pp^ms 
*/ of Homer into this country, (^* Athens/') 

^j*i<rd^i IK, is only used in expressing the cpn^ 

4 

Yf yance or traBspprt of things real and material; 
SQ that this record states^ in fact^ that the 
poems, of Homer, which Hipparchus brougfU 
into Athens, were in an embodied and substantial 
fohh; thiBit is to say, they were in the- form 
6f tt toritten book, or volume. He was, therefore, 
not the first to put them into that form ; since 
he obtained them in that form. Heyne would 

• . ' • • • - 

^se a scruple and a difficulty with respect to 



vwtf T^f TIM *Oftnff wtwot%fUM» ovx^ynf,. Suidas,. V. *0^ii^: 
UnciVTfmTQVg rov taw Ad)}»0MA;y rv^atfov^ Eustath* p. 5. *0r^ 
fi^' •! h avt^iiAttoi r»vr^9, nur jviTft^ijir, «{ f «0-i, IlMfn^ftTsv — 

Tip 'OjKUfow «r^*rr»« ixoj^«# «s Tijr yi»» t«wt«w. Plat. Hipparch. 
p. 228. B. 

ift • ' . . . - V . . . 
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the ra "Ofj^f^ov-^the poems of Homer, mentioiied CHAI^ 
in t^s p^JBsage : '^ nihii in his habetur qu^mm 
y ilia ra 'o^tifou €8s^nt ^— tK^^r^ is nqthing heiie: 
** to tell us, whi(;h poems of Hoiji^r those were." 

Had the Greek said, r^va 'OfAnf^v -^ ^ome- of t^ 

* "- 

poems, his scruple '[wpi^ld hJitve been reason- 
able ; but since it saySj t« 'Pp»»p«u r— the pderns 
of Homer, the . prppositipn iat general and 
without teservatioH, - and eofiSequentlyi lh$, 
lesgrned German's di$culty i^* • ii^ireasonaJ^le. 
and uncritical, frivolous fmd vexatious. It i». 
plain enOughi that the t« 'Qjwtipov in the dialogue 
of the Hipparehus,: means the same as the 
IJomeri libri oi C\ceto\ the fff»i t« *0/a7j/»ou, of 
l^ausanias ; the t« 'O/Aupou ^iv6^%fA.fy» of Libanius:; 
and the ix»(»r xa» o^wr<r»(» of Julian; in the 
preceding note quoted from Wolfe^ 
- Suah then is the whcJe efl&ciency of aU^ci^ 
Uary suppOTt, which Wolfe's theoretical system* 
derives from the testimony of historical: an-f 
tfcoiity. 'He Qbseryea indeed, that the tes- 
timonies which he alleges are slight in theta- 



■^f»"«^— *, 



' T^nw; yiiL 800. 
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• 4 

c te A t». selves, considered separately ; but that they 

XI 

produce a strong compound testimony, when they 
are united. But here again he is in an error; 
for Josephus is, in fact and confessedly, his 
Migk and only express and positive authority, 
for proving that Homer was ignorant of wanting. 

The T« '0/bif)^ou, or Poems of Homer, which 
Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, imported into 
Athens, according to the relation of the dia* 
logue, were, therefore, the Iliad and the Odys-r 
sey, comprised in the form of a complete 
codes or volumen; and we can thus understand, 
how it came to pass, that he wa9 enabled to 
connect, correct, and adjust the several parts 
of those poems which were already scattered 
in European Greece, and which he took the 
pains to collect, '* into the order in which 
they are now read — in earn ordinem rede-^ 
gisse quo nunc teguntur.** This codex, which 
we may call the Hipparchian manuscript y be- 
came thus the first standard for the Iliad and 
Odyssey, in Athens. 

How long, before Hipparchus procured this 
copy, similar manuscripts existed in Ionia, 



<.€ 



M 
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from whence it is most reasonable to suppt>se cifAW 
that Hipparchus procured his own, we have 
no clue to enable us to ascertain; consequently, 
we have no ground for fixing their origin ta 
any particular date between Hipparchus and 
Homer; and, by further consequence, none 
for supposing, that they were not reduced 
into that form as early as Homer himself.* 



* The question of the age of Homer j is examined witK 
the learning of a profound scholar, and with the judgment 
of a sound critic^ by Mr. Mitfprd (Hist* of Greece, append, 
to chap. iv. vol. i. p. 166 — 170, 4to.); who fixes it to the 
ninth ccbtury before the Christian ' era; not long after the 
Trojan nirar, and prior to the return, of the Hersu^lidte; 
conformably to the chronology of Sir Isaac Newton. Gibbon 
(Miscell. Works, v. iii. p. 70,) opposed to that chronology 
a conceited and flippant objection, in French; written under 
a total ignorance, that the argument which he imagined to 
be so potent, and for which he plainly gave himself very con^ 
siderable credit^ had long before been buffeted aside by. 
Barnes* Paterculus (1. i. c. 6.) had inferred, unskilfully, 
that Homer must hav^ Jived long after the T^rojdn waff be<^ 
cause he describes the strehgth of the' heroes of his poem 
to be such as could not be matched, olo* tvp fij^rtk. na% -r* a» 
men now are. (II. v. 304, xii. 383, 449, xx. .2^7.) This ob- 
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QH^Af^ For though tbe&r fir^t lAtaroducti^ii into Athens, 
ixk n written ibTm/iip^ayliav« been. as late as 
t;he reigu oC Pisifetratus; yet, as Heyxie justlj 
reanarks, '' I perceive a diffipr^^t face of things 
? if I /compare the situatipn^qd cifcuipstan^es 
" of Ima^. during the wme tin^es^ For iq 
** Asia, and tb^ adjoining islands^ the most 
♦' iUustrioys g^piuses^ especially in poetry^ 
" flourished before the times, of the Pisi- 
*' stratidae.* —It appears : probable, that the 
M pr^tice of writing was of an earliei* date 
** among the lonians, froit the earlier use 



, t , 



senraiUoii croeshig Gibbon in his readmgy he flattered 
himself that he had made a dis<coverj^ 'which had' daded 
the notice of all the kaiifted worid. •But:Baniesi (note^on> 
It T. 304;) had ahrefkdy exposed the futility pf this oljectioiK, 
by simply adducing .theiD^itaiioe;dfNe«for(ll4L V72^i,wkQi 
■Mikes the same dompaiisosi^ between: the co&len]ipoija|ie«.K>f 
kisymihf and those ^ hu^.d^ agL Fvor» if Homer deemed 
it coiinstent, lihat'aa iddividustl .^hould mak^ tUs cbmjSa^ 
rison between snccessiye C9iltejBp6raHes f^ Ua oion l^c; he 
mighty with e^tial ccHUiist^ncy,; apply if to a -genetatifMl 
whicl^ lived no. long, time before himHlf. S$e aUd B^Lme^*4i. 
note, on IL xii. 3fi;dL , .. ., j,, 
- * Tom. Till. p. 8 13. / , .: 
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'' rm hfiifwf^-^p{ parchments, wnpng ^hem,"^ cha^^ 
Y^U &om these $oi|nd ob$erYatipoS| Heyne i& 
siad(|eDly 4rawn aside by hi^ origiDal theory;, 
s^, instead of proceediug to the direct issu^ 
to which they ought to- have led him, he i^ 
Q^rii^d away into:^ oblique path, which be- 
guides him agaia into th^ wilderness of specu* 
lalioa:. " I ^therefore, think," sfays he, " that 
*V the rhapsodies, (or the different |7ar(^ or books 
** composing the: poems of Homer,) existed 
' ^ in writing . iix Ionia before the age of th^ 
** Pisistratidaa ; but that they were united into 
'* those forms, in that age/'^ 

We Jiere perceive, how these learned theo- 
rists were divided in opinion upon this im- 
portant point of their theory, Wolfe supposed, 
that those rhap/sodies or songs, the combinatioii 
of which: afterwards produced the Iliad and, 
Odyssey, existed in. memory and traditioa 
only, until they were qomn^itted to writing,, 
for the first time, by or under Pisistratusi; 
wh^rfeas Heyne, on the contrary, suppos^e^ 
that they bad existed in writing, in lonia,^ 

- . »P. 814. • • Tdm. viii. p, 845- 
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CHAP, for an indefinite time before the age oT Pisi- 

stratus. Thus, these two learned Oermans 

walk by different paths, bat it is 3till in 

the same common field of fallacy and errors 

an error, proceeding originally from the fanciful- 

and gratuitous assumption^ that the parts of the 

poem existed before the whole, that is, the 

four quarters before the corporate isinimal; 

And from a prepossession, that the poems were' 

formed by a synthetical process, instead of 

the rhapsodies by an analytical. The sole 

cause of this theory, was their not discerning 

the essential unity of the poem; .and the sale 

cause of their not discerning that unity, was 

their failing to z,^\^Te\LexidL the primary argument y 

' ' • • • 

by which alone that unity could be discerned. 
From false premises, they drew, out probable 
inclusions, into the bulk ' of volumes^ Those' 
conclusions however, could only be probaH^ 
hypoihetically ; on the supposition,- that - jthe^ 
premises were true. But, the premises having 
been demonstrated to be false, al] the volumi- 
nous conclusions deduced from ihem, aire -de- 
monstrated to be false also. Thus they have 
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undertaken an inverted (shall I say, of a per- c h a b. 
verted?) argument; which renders all the re- 
condite learning v^hich they have amassed to 
support it, tedious, and unavailing ; to the end 
for which thqy had destined iU And the 
cause of spui^d science now loudly demands^ 
that an hypothesis so fallacious^ and so per^ 
mciops to the interests of tr^e knowledge; 
especially -in the age of youtii, when the, imaf 
gination • is most fervid a^d most openvtp 
seduction; should be speedily -brought, to a 
kindred fat§ with that of ■' the opinions of 
" AristOi PjfVvhOf and Herillu^, which have 
f* long $in€e J^en exploded.''^ 

I. hate Jxot dwelt upon an incoiisistency 
in the hypothesis, which must have been re- 
n^rked by the reader; that it sometimes 
supposes the Iliad to be a consarcination of 
different songs, by diflferent poets, the cpa- 
sardnator of • (which is entitled ; to. all : the 
l^se hitherto lavished upon aa imaginary 
ffomev ;^ sometimes, that there was, , origin^ly. 



' Cic. Off, 1. C..2. /f P. 290, I. 
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CilAP. a getkxAbe JEhmenc nucleus, btit which has been 
encrasted, ealairgetl, ahii disfij^red, by isucceis- 
sive accUiiiulations of foreign poetical matter/ 
' Tl^ leariied M; Laitih^> in his bote lipoii 
that pan of his Translation of the Life of 
Homer, comi)i<mly ascribed to Hlerodotiis, in 
'v^hk^h the biographer supposes that Homer) 
daring his travels, ^* tof^aie memoranda*^ of all 

Tl^AVSStBAl; has the following remarks'? *' H 
^* that %as^i the case, as is very probabrei 
^' and, indeeid, very difficult to doubt;^^irt 
^ becomes of the assertion of it learned writer^ 
'' who has lately pretended that Homer did 
** ndt writis hidf po^Ekks^' atthough Ihe^ aft of 
^* writing was known sdme eei^tnriei befoi^ 
^' thb'liinh of that pdei? A scholosf sb >iiri¥dk 
*• di^W^ished b j' the snperionty of hii »Hr^ 
^* ditttii, nought to f^w the high l«aiiii%f 
*<' leikhit^ ; -^ni leave ' all singulib and wtaU^- 
V diced opinions to- thMe jniny literatistd, %B^ 
f\ h^ve ho other m%ans for making themselves 



' P. 46,49,4;4: 
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'' known. M. de Sainte-Crdi^ has exceUently c«a:f. 

** r^ted this literiiiy parak^U^y in <»ib of 

^* our Jounials, What wbuld that illustrious 

^' scholiAr and critic have said» if hib bad read 

^' in the* prdace of a great book, printed at 

V l^lle,^ ifi Sakf^; in 1796, that there never 

^< Wiets sucE a person as Hdiner i and diat the 

** Iliad is the work of various ancient pMts; 

** whose detached poems have bieen ^6llei3ted 

^^ and tacked togethier? would he iK>t think j; 

' r ' ' ■ J" 

'* that the spirit of vertigo — VesprU- dd vertige, 
^ which has tak^n possession of France/ has 
^* begto^ to sj^ad iteelf tlier a part *df Ger- 
^' mahy?^^ H6 ^ght haVe e±t^ded Ms re- 
mark to ikngtand ateo, about th6 same period i 
had not the fiincifol suggestions <^{ tte learned 
and "v^erable Jacob Bryant respecting Homer 
aUid Troy; cfalled forth M ft^st of his owti 
i^oti^tiytojen to eticdunter them/ and set> titeeni 
to^resrt;;" •- '':■•-' '■- •-' ^ • -'> .' '*■•• '^ ** 

The Whimsical' opiiiic^. of -the leairbed 
Wakefield among ourselves, .which were ex- 

- -*■ '• • - ' ' ■" ■■■-■.. J I . 

^ ^ Triiddct d'Hirodote. Tdlki. yi. p. 191; not 6. 



.^0 AN EXAMINATION OF JHE - 

CHAP, pressed soon after the romantic systenv of 
Wolfe had . made its first appearance in the 
learned world, will require little more than 
to be stated, .after what has already been 
discussed. '* Let me give you ia a few 
" words," says he, " an outline of my theory 
" respecting Homer. — Now ffA»»fof (homertu) is 
t* an old Greek, word for rufXo;, bUnd. I take 
f' homerus, then, to have originated in; the 
" peculiarity of a certain class of men^ and 
** not in that of an individuaL That bards 
*' ipcrc usually blind, is not only pro]bable from 
^* the account of Demodpcus m the Odyssey^ 
" but fron) tbQ nature of tilings* The memory 
^^ of blind men, because of a less distraction 
•* of their senses by exterqal objects, is pecu- 

V liarly tenacious; and such peopje had »p 

V meati3 pf obtaining. a livelihood l?ut by 
this occupation., AliXhis. i^, exemplified by 

Jiddlers, Sec. at the present day. Nqw^ th§ 
f* Trojan waf, (the first umte4 actiievement 

« 

** of the Oreeks) would of course haye become 
" a favourite topic with this class of men, who 
" are known to have been very ..numerous. 



t€ 



ti 
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** Detached portions of this events such as chap. 

XI 

" the Exploits of Diomede, of Agamemnon, 
" the Night Expedition, the Death of Hector, 
" his Redemption, &c. would be separately 
*5 composed and sung, as fitted by their 
" lengths, for the entertainment of a com- 
" pany at one time•"^ It can hardly be ne- 
cessary to point out to the observation of the 
reader, the confusion of ideas which com- 
poses the tissue of this theory; and which 
proves, that extensive and minute erudition 
does not necessarily engender a sound critical 
judgment. The learned writer did not mean 
to say, that bards and fiddlers are usually 
blind, for we know that the great majority 
of those practitioners are not bliijd; but, 
that blind men usually apply themselves to 
barding and fiddling ; and for the reason: which 
he assigns, namely, the advantage they may 
derive from the tenacity of their memories. 



^ Correspondence • of the late G. Wakefield with the 
Rt. Hon, Charles James Fox, in the years 1796-1801. Let, 
ix.p.27-i30. . ' ' • 



2i^ AN EXAMINATION OF THE 

CHAP. Butr who composed the poetry, and who the 

XI. 

mu8ic, which these bards and fiddlers so tena- 
ciously retain? We expected to hear, of the 
author of a poem; and we are told, of a 
class of blind m^i who retail his verses. Or, 
did Wakefield mean to say, that memory^ is 
the faculty which poroduces poetry? or, tiiat 
blindness alone> in calling forth the mechanical 
powers of the memory, necessarily calls furth 
po^ical gmius at the same time, as their m- 
separable adjunct? This is what his theory 
seems to suppose; for, his blind men, or 
hfs homers^ appear both to have f ' amqwed 
*^ and sung"" ditferent portions <^ the fii- 
vourite topic of the Trojan war« But, if they 
were so '^ very numerous," sj^ if the topic 
wai^ ^ '* fiivoiirite/' whence did it hapfum; 
that dlthottgh that war lasted ten !^ears, yet 
ftH thte eV^ts which Wakefi^d can rncite as 
having engaged their partiality, are confined 
within the space of the forty-two days, elapsing 
between the first incenseme9t of Achilles and 
the sepulture of Hector? '' These soinfs of 
'' blind men," he proceeds, '' were coUected 
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'* and put together Vy ^^w^e skifful mm, (ait chap. 

XI 

'* the direction of Pi$istretos,; ox »om^ othw 
^* person) and woven by interpplationa, con- 
^^ necting verses, ^d divers modiftcfttiop^ 
*^ into « iffhole»'* jHer^ we find ours^vw 
brought a^fain to the " ingmmusrhap^odu^'' of 
Wdife, and the ** mgmmm pr^^ciarum" , of 
Heyne; whom wo hfuvo jalrea4y ^efficiently 
Mbtemplated* 

When we al*^tively oo^aider tj?ese i«iws> 
to which repletion of Jewning h^^ urged son^f 
of the firrt swbolftfls; we ownpt b*^ fe^l tbf 
fin^e of the storong figure mis^pj^i^ by fe^ 

But, the prpdwtion of ij[iQ true primary 

4xrgum€nt of the Iliad, reye?d? 9^ Pace it? 
native f^^jr, aid the perfe^st §ymimfry ipf aij 
ita cxwnponeot piarts; ^d, Jjy the sai»p ppera^- 
tion, dissripiiteis ev^ thwry frpuudj^d pjwp 

the gratuitous hypothesis, that it is destitute 
of that unity and symmetry. The argument, 
which had bci^n perverted, becomes i;hus recti- 
fied; ftwl every pwrt i^. 9ee» ,tp .jip in it? 

•* Acts SOCfi. ^4^ : . 



324 AN EXAMINATION OF THE 

CHAP, natural posture, order, and direction^, AH 

XI. 

becomes plam; and we discern the simple 
truth of the case, without labour and without 
contrivance ; viz. That the Iliad was originally 
composed by its great author, in Ionia, to 
illustrate the sublime truth which it pro« 
pounds, by means of a narrative of the deepest 
mterest to his contemporary auditors: That, 
in a succeeding age, different portions of \m 
extensive poem were introduced into European 
Greece, where they were occasionally recited^ 
in the public assemblies, for the gratification 
of the people : That those who first recited 
them came fix>m Ionia, and were denominated 
rhapsodists ; as is to be inferred firom the Iwf 
of Plato, in which the Ionian and the rhapsth 
dkt is the same |yerdon; and that tite portions 
which they recited, were called rkapisadies :^ 
That those rhapsodies acquired, firom this causey 



* The ^ai]/Mhai, weffe the cantations or recitations of the 
fa^^^ot, and were so denominated after them. ' The Greeks 
W6re divided in opinion, respecting tli^e origin -^f the word 
fa^vio^; some deriving it from fowrttf, to sew, others 
from fofihi, the xoandor stqf^ which the rhapsodists car- 
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detached and separate existences, and be- chap. 

XI. 

came dispersed in European Greece ; While 
the entire poem, too long for any single re- 
citation, was not introduced thete, until ^ip- 
^chus, son of Pisistratus, procured a com* 



ried iQ thebr hands; and the modems faaye not: been able 
to BetUe the difference between them. (Conf* W<>lfe. FroL 
p. .^6. and Heyne. T. viiL p. 794.) The Greeks and Romans 
;were bad etymdogists, in consequence of the contempt 
they entertained for all foreign, or, as they called them, 
barharoke languages; which caused them to seek within 
their ■ own 'tongues, for the origin of all words whieh they 
employed. In this state of uncertainty, we may be per- 
mitted to look, beyond their dialects^- into that of another 
people with whom they were in frequent. communion. The 
^ame of rhapsodist, was anpiently applied to iS repitef of 
poetry, whether the verses were his own, or those of another ; 
^' qui SU09 venus recUai, et is fui aliorvm reciiat^ uterque 
fdvT^hu ^t kniut fef'i^fhis.** -- (Heyne. T. viii. p. 794.) 
Assuming the^ that ^e Ionian rhapsoduU introduced their 
denomination at an early age, together with their office, 
into Eiiropeaa Greeqe; thp following cursory suggestions 
arise. 

• The connexion, between loriia and Egypt^ was intimate* 
Jl» which latter country, a cploiiy of Ionian^ was established 



3 1^ ' t !. AN XKAMINATION OF THE 

C0AK plete copy, whtoh he brou^t to Atheus: By 
mMnfi c>f which standard^ he was enabled to 
determitie the just oider^ relation^ and con-' 
n6)doii| of the separate and scattered parts 
which hi caiied in axul collected: And to 



in the M9gn ^ PttmtnitidMit> nmdj a century before Piaistrft^ 
tU6 ; wh^ instnicted^ in tbe X>reek IsngiMi^, those Egjn^tian^ 
Mma seivAd ^ iatdrprelers to the Oreeks who Tiaited Egypt. 
(Herod. L. iU 6. 154*) Now^ the Egyptian word for otcApcy 
coition -^^ MifWcwM, ^g^Ty' ckumUWy or rec^iff^^ vm peqXCM ; 
tisd^ expreMed by dio confined powon of tha Greek ftlphttbet» 
tttd a^O0tfding;< CO liieiOreek enuneiatiOD^^itf •« or fa^^th^rhapa^ 
ThiB wordi Whioli i« ft gotuitne Egyptian compound, is cobi«- 
lN>fted of th4 verb WU-^#«», sigmfying, <^ lo Id2> U rekUe, te 
^itotfii^ #o mg^^HgOy u kpimf (WoidOy Lex. jEgypt. p. 1$9.) : 
Uid> of vtbe <ODiMiOli'Cof|iiotive prefix of Egyptias noaaf, 
pet|— f><1>, pWftdttnoed ^if , (Wo4de, Grainm. iBg. p. L); 
of Which, above as hundred atid thirty examplett may be 
fexamined, (L6X* p. 7^88.) Wo meet with this woni in the 
Aen^e of *ilii^f^, In th6 Egyptian veiwioo of Apoo» xriii, 22, 
1^ f^A^yit rvtv 'fd^Jw, »«t ft6v<rmtH, jt«f avXqr^v : and ui the 
ienKe of feMr^ikdi, in Dan^ iii. 5i Sr^y umv^v «{ Xm^ rm ftfuf^ 

Tuj xtOo^aj — xat waiTTo? yij'ot;; ta;» ^«i]/m. If we pOSSOMftd 

the whole of iht Egyptian seriptwre* In ptint, we ahould 
doubtleen be Abfo «o Ytiirltiply examples ; thaa mueh how- 
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which itandard, it i$ very possible, that we chap. 
may o^ the lUad and Odyssey, aa we uow ^ 
possQfisthem. 

But* in thoM partial recitations of the lUad 
ill European Groece, we are able to trace and 
detect the early ^auge, which eventually oc* 
casioned the loss of the true primary aigu- 

< I I ■ > < I t—i^ifmtm fi n >»«|i it t^ »■■■»«» ««>»» %i»x<K— 

ever, is earMin, that pB^p^^ — i^^f^cf, i. e. f«4^, signified 

in the Egyptian langutge, ike performer or doer of tlib 

AeTeral actions cUHooted by the verb SCO) — <ru. The Bub- 

junction of an inflective termination to that exotic fonm 

conformably to the genius of the Greek tongue, was abne 

requisite to produce the word ^ai]/M^of. This word, once 

adopted by the lonians in their commerce with Egypt, 

and by them introduced into European Greece, would 

soon, tiiough a foreign Mid a compound word, be illi-^ 

teratelj referred, in the latter country, to the simple verna* 

cular thema, ^^ui ; .aad deductions would be drawn from 

it accordingly. We should presently hear of ^«i]^ai ^^fif, 

as the proper solution of the word; and next, of ^»wr» 

fin}. A sense of sewing, would be erroneously annexed to 

f«4^«^o$; to the supercession of its primitive sense, and to the 

introduction of interpretations totally uhfbunded. And thus, 

the caniMiion or reciiatkn of Hotaetrlf^ piD0m8» would at length 

become transformed into their ccmMrcmtiiiim. 



328 ^N ^EXAMINATION Ot THE 

r • r 

CHAP. ment. Letters had flourished in Asiatic Greece, 

XI i 

long before they were cultivated in the Eu- 
ropean; and the first acquirement of literature 
in the latter country, was nearly coeval with 

« 

its loss in the former. It was before letters 
were cultivated in iBuropean Greece, that the 
poetry 6f Hoiner was introduced into that 
country, by the itinerant rhapsodists from 
Ionia. Their division of the poem into por- 
tions, each of which, ieis Aristotle says, *^ has 
"its own subject and magnitude," tended to 
draw the mind away from the general pervad- 
ing argument of the whole, and to fix it upon 
the interests of the subordinate parts ; espe- 
cially, ^ it is probable that the entire poem 
was seldom followed by individuals in its con- 
tinuity. Thus, erroneous impressions would 
be popularly received of the design of the 
poem. Whatever most strongly aftected tlie 

senses and. the passions of an unpolished and 

' ' ' ' . ■• « . . 

unlettered people, would acquire a surrepti- 
tious priority in their estimation ; and what- 
ever was to be apprehended only by the 
moral and intellectual faculties, would be 
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proportionably neglected* So tHat at lengthy chaf.i 
^ ike anger of Achilles and its terrific effects,^' ^ 
which first presented itself to theiir ears and 
imaginations^ became established as the chief 
diibjeci 6f the poem. From a public opinion 
thus early and erroneously formed, and per- 
manently fixed in European Greece, in the 
infancy of letters; the succeeding ages/ which 
recieived their knowledge and notions from 
thence, derived also their impressions of the 
design of the poems of Homer. The case 
would, '{)ik>babiy, have been very different; 
had Ionia' been able to transmit to us> by a 
direct course, the sentiments which Werb 
there ' entertained, of the nature and object 
of HomerV poems. But, as Heyne remarks; 
*' ther^ is no hation of whom we have such 
" scanty information as of the lonians, 6spe-' 
'^ cially in the early times of their arts and 
'^ learning. —We are totally ignorant, what 
^' became of their written books; whether 
** they survived to the time of Plato, or of 
" Alexander, or whether any were preserved 
" in the library of Alexandria. — It is mani- 



380 ^^ EXAMINATION OP THE 

csAP. '' fwt, that the monuments of gmtus pemhed 
'Veaify in Asia and the islands; and that 
'^ those which esci^ped, were pres^rred by 
^^ being carried into European Crjreece,^" 
Thns^ we ha¥e recetyed the poems of Homer 
circuitously, through another peOpk of Greece; 
and aecompaoied by the national imi^esaions 
ef that other people* The original auditofs 
of Homer in Ana, and the auditon^ of hia 
succeeding rfaapsodists in Europe,, would have 
lecesved very different impressions ci the 
primary argument of Ins Iliad ; 9»d it would 
^y have been by an attentive application d 
the mind to the poem^ after it was possessed 
ill its entireness,. that the European Greek 
would at length have been, able to discoveir 
the error of the general opinions, and to trace 
out and ascertain its true argument. In doing 
this, few probably engaged or few succeeded, 
for» besides Aristotle, few appear to have 
been clearly sensible of the unit^ of action 
upon which the Iliad is founded; and Heyne 



"*••-— "^^-•i* 



' T. viii p, 814. 
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has observed, that few after Aristotle followed o li ap« 

XI* 

i» his steps. Wheu, in the process of ages, 
changes in language and customs, and di** 
versity of traditions, had rendered the text 
^ Homer an object of various and curious 
research to the scholar and the antiquary ; 
learned persons, (remaining contented with the 
prevailing notions respecting the general argu- 
ment,) applied themselves to a minute investi- 
gation of those several multitudinous parti- 
culars, rather than to a simple and reflective 
contemplation of the whole. 

But, a very serious evil resulted, from this 
active exercise of ingenuity upon a poem of 
which the presiding argument was unper* 
eeived; yet the knowledge of which was in* 
dispensably necessary, as the test by which 
to decide on the value of the criticisms : more 
especially, where the avowed ground of the 
judgments given, is the relation which the 
passages in question bear to that presiding 
argument* We must be sensible, how erro« 
neous and fallacious such judgments must be« 
From not discerning the uniting principle o( 



332 " AN EXAMINATION OF THE 

* 

CHAP^ t)ie poem^ it was assumed, that its parts were 

XI, 

destitute of such a principle. Under that error, 
caution was cast aside; and conjectural ad- 
venture deemed itself at liberty to indulge its 
exercise upon the poems of Homer, with a 
latitude subjeot to no control, and am^iable 
ta no jurisdiction ; until, in its wantonness^ it 
at length ceased to recogniie, either an IHad^ 
or cm Homer. 

There is, however, an ample field for 
learning and criticism to unfold their powers, 
in this great poem, without attempting to rob 
the first and greatest of poets of his property 
and his honours ; and without endeavouring 
to stultify the belief of nearly three thousand 
years, in order to obtain pronrihence foi^ ones 
6wn particular sagacity : as might have been 
abundantly proved by the eminent scholars 
themselves, against whose visionary and delu- 
sive hypotheses alone, I venture to oppose nay- 
self. Every nation has its own peculiar charac- 
ter ; and, as learning has always honourably and 
eminently distinguished the Grerman hatioa> so 
likewise, it must fain be con&ssed, has a cer- 
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tain propensity to theoretical novelty and pat CHAvi 

XI. 

radox. Let us uphold simple and established ^ 
truths ; and not seek in invention, what can 
be found in fact. Let us endeavour, by sor 
briety of learning, to restrain and moderate 
the excesses of ^speculative erudition else? 
where ; and to keep clear, and unincumbered, 
the broad and open way of genuine criticism. 
The poems of Homer have no doubt sustained 
various alterations and depravations, during the 
ages of their existence ; as have likewise our 
own sacred books. Let us apply ourselves, to 
correct the imperfections and defects of the 
former, with the same cautious reserve, and 
the tsame severe scruple, which we employ 
in purifying the latter: but: let us not intrpr 
duce the temerity erf heresy, as % prinqiple of 
classical criticistn, nor resort to the despe^atje 
resource, of making every thing give way to 
the yule , of our own actual ignorance ; upon 
particular pointy. For^ much is true and real^ 
of which, w^ may entert;aiij dpubt^; |buc(^ is 
sii^cere and genuine,, of lyhicl^, VQ can ^dduce 
no proof. We haye> oply tp esvainine S9q[ie 
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CHAP, of the pBMBMgn, upon which the AlexandriaQ 

XI. 

critics of old, and Wolfe and Heyne in the 
present age, have affixed their stigmas of 
feprobation, to be sensible of the necessity 
of this cautious procedure. For, it is impos^ 
sible to concur in the judgments which they 
have pronounced against many particular pas^ 
sages ; and, if an arbitrary licence of operating 
were to be conceded to criticism, half of 
Homer's genuine growth might be lopped 
away frouL its stock, 

si praya libido 
Fecttrit auspicium. 

It may be justly questioned, whether Ho- 
mer has not sustained much more injury from 
erasure and rejection, than from interpolation. 
It is more probable, that a fastidious and in- 
competeirt judgment should have disc^rged 
genuiM passages from the text; thai^ tiiart 
an audacious inrention, should have incor- 
porated new matter into it. Sev€flral lines 
are quoted by ancient writers, which »e now 
not found in the text of Homer; and there 
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can be little doubt, that the loss of those chap. 

XI. 

lines has been owing to the vanity of settling 
the text by individual decision. It will be 
said, that if no interpolations had been dis- 
covered, criticism would have had no motive 
for suspecting and questioning the text; 
but I answer,, that the discovery of one or 
two trifling alterations of the text, would 
have been quite sufficient to set all the heads 
at Alexandria to work; and to give rise to 
a new scheme of busy, prumng criticism, 
which, aided by self-applause, and encouraged 
by facility, would erase or r«^ct an huoh 
dredfold more liian the quantity of depra- 
vation which gave origin to the operation. 
There is reason to believe, that if all the 
celebrated *Oit«ifAfjka^ or rgeetcd passagas of 
the Alexandrian censors, were to be col- 
lected together, they would form no very 
honourable monument of the sagacity of th^t 
school of criticisiii ; and that, if they were to 
be submitted to the judgment of that ^ mocie 
just and correct criticism which has arisen 
only since tiie revival of leaning, the result 



336 ^^ EXAMINATION OF THE 

CHAPk would be; a very . extensive justification; of 
" .mpUMed p^J., ..d tteir restoraUon to 
the rights of legitimacy. 

Heyne, : has afforded a very instructive 
and warning example of the mischiefs of this 
excisory sy9tem of correction ; in his denun- 
ciation of Jupiter s disclosure of his plans 
to Juno in the fifteenth book, as an insertion 
of some ignorant interpolator. Yet, that dis- 
closure is . the : fulfilment of Jupiter's promise 
made to Juno, in the first book; which the 
mind looks for, from the time it is aware that 
a promise. has been made,: and which is no 
where else to be found in the poem, except 
in that place. It is likewise the completion 
of the partial disclosure, which Jupiter makes 
ito Juno ia the eighth book; and which Heyne 
there extols, on, account ^of f^. its relation;, to 
,*\the ecommy qf the^ poem.'' . It will be.im- 
port^t to pbsetve, with some. followed, at- 
tentioir, the na^ture of Heyne's ' criticism, on 
this: notable; place. 

^ The Alexandrian grammatists tho^ht fit^ 
in their sapience^ to reject the iwentyriwo lines. 
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from V. 66 to v. 77, inclusivci annexing their chap. 

-XI. 

reasons for that violent, exercise of their as- 
sumed authority. Heyne reviewed those se- 
veral reasons, in their order; and, at length, 
found, " pleraque esse levissima * — that most of 
" them are exceedingly trifling'' He selected 
only two amongst them which he pronounced 
to be ^* gravissima^ — of great weighty yet even 



•m'^im-^t^^m 



* Horn. T. vii. p. 18. 

' lb. p. 16, 17, These " graviswna;^^ are, a supposed 
uacertainty in the sense of iraAiwIty in y. 69 ; and the neuter 
gender of ixw* in v. 71, contrary to Homer's use of that 
name in all other passages. With respect to the first; the 
obvious sense which Clarke assigns to the word, and which 
IS afterwards fully confirmed by v. 601, 2, will suggest itself 
to more than half the readers of the Iliad, on the first perusal. 
With respect to the neuter gender of lx»o» ; Heyne has col- 
lected all the different " medeke," proposed for correcting that 
anomaly, (p. 21.) He suggests, with Bentley, whether it 
might not be read, IXioy utwv, instead of anev, '' ut sit, o xat i 
** aurw? ;" but I believe it will be found, that Homer never 
applies to the feminine gender, the masculine terminations 
of adjectives in vq. To those suggestions, therefore, we may 
furtfier add this simple and proximate one ; that uiwv, may 
be no other than an alteration of Wov, t. e. ovrof^ ^v — omnino 



.1 
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CHAP, these he did not regard as offering insuperable 

XI. 

difficulties ; and, indeed, if duly attended to, 
they will both fall into his class of " levissimaJ' 
Thus, then, the lines present nothing to the 
philological critic, that can authorise their con- 
demnation as spurious. And yet, he comes to 
this decision ; that the seven lines, from v. 56 to 
V. 62 inclusive, are genuine^ but that the remain*- 
ing^Jleen lines, are interpolated. But, if the 
diction of the lines contains nothing to warrant 
condemnation, upon what ground is it, that the 
German arbitrator would vindicate seven lines 
from the censure of the Alexandrians, and con- 



qmdem; employed as emphatic, and confinnatiye of the de-^- 
claration (Comp. II. i. 77, and xvi. 830, and SchoL ad II. iiL 

• 

43, and xxi. 583, Ed. Oxon.); and thus, the gender of 1x4^? 
will remain undisturbed ; 

If this emendation appear consistent; we can perceive, that 
the introducer of aiirv, tkiay have been led to the alteration 
by observing, at v. 558, IXioy micurnv tXiiiy. But, though 
it was suitable to Hector to apply such an epitliet to IVoy, 
it would have been unsuitable to JupUer, who never applies it. 
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fiiria tMr ceifeiii*e riiidti' all tHe rem^ntfef^? cHA*. 

xi. 
This he does not cxprtessiy tell' us;.btit' h6 

signifies, that he decides thus by a certain 

critical tact or feeling ; and he expefcts^ the 

concurrence of his readefr With hife deeisi^h : — 

** si compara Verts, /rfdfe euttflem riiMittii-^ew- 

" sum haliebiigl'^ 

But, the review and examiiiatibn which we 
have already taken, of Heyne's opinions re- 
specting the primary argument, and of the 
error of those opinions, will reved to uS the 
principle which gbvemM his dereki<!)tt in' this 
case; and will, at the sairietime, shbW us, 
that the principle is the oflspring of the error, 
and that it, therefore, inherits its nature. As 
this is a question which regards, not the letter, 
but the matter of the passage, I shall produce 
it in the version of Pope, brou^t into closer 
concord with th^origibd. 

When, in th^ pWgfesg* of defed;¥ atid^ dis- 
aster, the Greeks had been repulsed to their 
ships ; and when Juno, who zealously espoused 
their cause, and was afflicted at their calami- 
ties^ had testified a submission to the will of 
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.CHAP. Jupiter; the god, pleased by her uneitpected 
courtesy^ thus addresses her; 

TUnk'st ihou ^tb me, fair empress of th& sides ? ^ 

(Th* immortal fathet with it smile replies :) > 

Theo soon the haughty Neptsne must submit^ 

Nor dare to act but as we deem it fit. 

If truth inspires thy tongue, convey our wiU 

« 

To yon bright synod on th' Olympian hill. 
Our hi^h fesolyes let various Iris know» 
And dall the god that bears the silver bow, 
L^t her descend, and from the Embattled plaiq 
Remarid the sea-god to his watery reign $ « 

• While Pbffibus hasten^ Hector to prepare 
. . To rise afresh, and once more wake th^ warrr 

Cbas'd then by him ev'n to Achilles' fleet, 

# ■ • • • ' . ■ • 
Shall Greece fall prosttaite at the hero's feet; 

He, not unyielding, to the hostile ptain 

Shall urge Pattroclus, but shall urge in vaitf. 

Wh%t youths he slaughters under Ilion's walls f 

(Ev'n my lov'd son, divine Sarpedon, fallsf) 

Vitnquishd at length by Hector's spear he lies* ^ 

Theii, nor till then, shall great Achilles rise; 

^nd lo ! that instant godlike Hector dies ! 
• • , ■ • .1 . - . . 

From that great hour the war's whole fortune turnip, 

Dallas assists, and lofty Ilion bums! 



* Pope, 11. XV. 53. 
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For know ; that I no more relax my rage. 
No heavenly powers in aid of Greece engage, 
Till to its amplest measure I fulfil . 
The fierce desire of stern Achilles' will ; 
Till I fulfil the promise of a god 
To Thetis pledg'd with the almighty nod, 
Due honour for Achilles to prepare. 
What time she clasp'd my knees in suppliant pray'r; 

The Alexandrians would expunge the whole 
of this speech from the line beginnings '^ Let 
** her descend — ." Heyne would retain that 
and the three following lines ; but all the 
remainder of the speech, from the line begin- 
ning, ** Chasd then by him — " he would reject 
from the Iliad. Now, the whole ground of 
this violation, and the only principle which 
governs his critical tact, is the absence of any 
reason apparent to his discernment, why Jupiter 
should enter into the details which are here 
ascribed to him. But, the only cause for the 
absence of that reason to his discernment, is 
his not discerning the connexion, between the 
communication of those details and a promise to 
that effect previously made to Juno. Yet, the 
promise is made in very distinct terms. Jupiter 
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CHAP, assures Juno, that she shall know his secret 

XI. . 

design, before every other deity. Now, Thetis 
is also to know it during the poem, as is like- 
wise the auditor or reader ; but, Thetis is only 
to know it from the event ; ^ Juno, therefore, is 
to know it before the event. When Jupiter says, 
Ok (fAuOoy) fff'MiXK «x»uc/(Mv, what is fit to hear y we 
are to supply, Osou; h^i »»Gp«inr«u^, for gods and 
men ; and not <r«, for thee, according to the un- 
authorised and unskilful limitation of the scho- 
liast : ^ Fitness, depends on time and season^ 
as much as upon any other circumstance. The 
declaration of Jupiter therefore imports : '' / 
*^ cannot tell thee nam; buty when it isj^t and 
" proper, thou shalt be the first of alt to be 
" informed ;" and the line of Pope, ii^tead of. 

What suits Tkf knowledge, Thoii ikejirst shah know I 

should stand. 

What tnaif be known, Thyself the first shalt know. ' 

This promise, Heyne entirely overlooked; 
and he who is not aware of the existence of 

" See p. 107. » P, 105. I P. 106. 
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a cause, certainly caimot assign the reason of its chap. 

_ , XI. 

eflFect. The promise, however, perfectly accounts 
for the communication; and not only accounts 
for it, but renders its introduction indispens* 
lably necessary, as its proper fulfilment. 

But, the promise does not merely justify 
the communication; it is a principal contrivance 
of art ia the poem, and is designed for the 
especial purpose of producing the communicet^ 
tion. It is introduced^ i|i order to illumii^ate 
the prospect of the auditor, and to carry it 
forward to the main action and end of the 
poem; which it does as efiectually, as the 
narrative of Ulysses in the Odyssey illusfarates 
and clears the retrospect. It is thus that 
Homer, " exfumo dare lucem cogitat— ^contrives 
** to bring light out of smoke ;^' as Horace 
speaks. It is by means of that promise alone, 
and its successive fulfilments, that we are truly 
able " ad eventum festinare — to speed for^ 
^* ward with the poet to the term of his poem.'' 
Without the promise and its fulfilment, without 
tlie expectation it raisei^ and the foresight it 
imparts, the scheme of the Iliad is altogether 
unintelligible and inexplicable; and accord- 
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CHAP, ingly, it has been accounted such^ merely 
' ^'' because those particulars have not been no- 
ticed. Hence alone it is, that Heyne never 
closed the Iliad, " quin de carminis summa 
" et fortuna multa ammo volveret;'^ hence only 
it is, that, as Wolfe states, "in tliade non- 
** dum deposiia sunt certamina virorum doc- 
*** torum de rerum capite et argumento pri- 
** mario." But, let us only be careful to 
discern the promise^ which these learned critics 
have overlooked; though made in terms per* 
spicudus and unequivocal ; arid the reason, nay 
the indispensable necessity, of the ivhole of 
the passage which Heyne and the Alexandrians 
would reject, is obvious and manifest. Thait 
oversight, however, ought not to surprise us 
as much as, at the first view, it appears en- 

• ■ 

•titled to do ; • for it is the remark of an acut^ 
•and experienced examiner, whose mind was 
much engaged with the speculations of ferudite 
persons; (and which I have had reason to 
appeal to in another place;)* " que ks plus 
^^ sfavans personnages riont pas totyows dans 



^^-IBustr.^fVirgiPs Fourth ficl. p. 48* 
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** r esprit ce qui devroit sy prSsenter le plus chai*. 

' ' TCI 

^* naturellement, lorsqu'ils traitent une chose. ^-^ 
Had Heyne rejected the Jirst disclosure of 
Jupiter*s designs as spurious, his rejection of 
tiie second would have been less unreasonable; 
but, in admitting ihe Jirst, he admits the ne- 
cessity of the second J in order to its completion. 
The first, conducts the expectation to the 
middle -^ro jufo-ov, of the poem; the second, 
'leads it on from thence to the end — to tAoj. 
'The merit of the economy of the poem, which 
Heyne recognises in the jirst, would there- 
'fore have been essentially defective, without 
the succession of the second. 

Let us now take a view of this speech of 
"Jupiter, relatively to its occasion; first, re- 
jecting the lines, and afterwards admitting 
them ; and let us observe, in which state the 
speech evinces the greater relation to that 
-occasion, and to the context^ In the first 
case; what will this speech say, which is 
pianifestly uttered with a sentiment of con- 



I Dict^ Bayle. art. FirgUe. not E. 
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CHAP, sideration and courtesy towards Juno ? It sends 

XI. 

her on an errand> to fetch Iris and Apollo, 
4Jid with what view ? solely that they should 
augment those distresses of the Greeks, which 
oi^dasioned distress to herself. Like Belle^ 
rt^hoki, she is made to bear the mandate of 
hel* own mortification and affliction* But^ 
take in the rejected lines, and all becomes na^ 
tural, rational, and intelligible, Her pain and 
mortification are cprrected and relieved by an 
^ssiiranc^^ that those measures, apparently so 
severe, are ultimately designed to bring events 
io the very issue for which she herself is 
solicitous; and which cannot be effected in 
any other way. Thus, the speech proceeds, 
and concludes, consistently with the sentir 
ment with whi^h it had commenced ; which, 
in the other case, it does not. The last lines, 
fidvert emphatically to the particular dispensa* 
tiou which Jupiter is constrained to employ ; 
find which was called forth, by the disordered 
disposition of Achilles. He declaresj^ with 
vehemence, his determination, that Achilles 
shall have- his desire of slaughter indulged 
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• *to repletion; which he awfully and judicialLy chap. 

XI 

accomplishes, by causing it to involve the 
t«laughter of Patroclus. 

The whole of the speech, as it stands, 
is likewise necessary, in order to explain 
,the ccHxversation which immediately follows 
between Themis and Juno ; for, the only 
assignable cause of the terror whidb the 
jformer saw depicted in the countenance 
x)f the latter -^ arv^ofAum ii touoa - — is the VC" 
hemence with which Jupiter had just pro- 
nounced his declaration, in the rejected 
lines. And the alarming and calamitous mea- 
sures— xax« ipy» — which Jupiter was medi- 
tating, and of which Juno gives obscure notice 
to Themis, are only revealed to her in thos@ 
i^ame lines. Yet Heyne, upon no better 
ground tbjan a defective appreheiision, of the 
primary argument, and of the relation of this 
passage to that argument, would exenterate 
t^he poem of this essential and vital organ of 
its system ; without even a momentary sentii 
ment, of remorse or hesitation. 

With a similar apathy, he would concur 
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CHAP, with the Alexandrians who reject the five 
lines of the same book, from v; 610 to 614, 
inclusive; " non gravibus de causis^-^for no 
** very weighty reasons y^ as Emesti well ob- 
serves. Not indeed for the reasons assigned 
by the Alexandrians; for he is obliged to 
agree with Emesti, in thinking them trifling; 
but, for a peculiar reason of his own, namely; 
copia sententiarum inanis, qua oneratur 
oratio non omatui^, imprimis in'junctura tarn 
molesta, fastidium facit — because the idle 
** superfluity of words, by which the passage 
** is not adorned but encumbered, especially 
in so difficult a conjuncture, creates a di^ 
gust r and because, ** 1. 6 1 1 , especially — est 
et obscura et jejuna — is both obscure and barren^* 
That this line is neither obscure nor barren, 
may be seen by its intimate relation to the 
primary argument, already shown.* And, a 
mere fastidiousness , with respect to the other 
lines, supplies no reason whatever, why they 
should be conceded to him; since they have 

'___ _ __ 1 _ _ V 

'p. 74. 
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moved no such sentiment in others, equal to chap;. 
himself in judgment and in taste, if not itr 
labour of learning ; which is quite a distinct 
thing. His " fastidium fajcit^' receives a com-' 
plete answer; and the only one to which 
it can lay pretension; from the. trite maxinr; 
** dt gustibus nan est dispMandum" 

Many of the passs^ges which Heyne would 
reject, upon the ground of thieir showing no 
relation to the primary argument^ Which he 
supposed to be either the anger of Achilles or 
the prayer of Thetis, certainly show no re* 
lation to either of those arguments ; but then, 
they manifest a direct relation to the true 
primary argument, which we have contem- 
plated. Others of those passages, show no re* 
lation to iany of these ; but then, they deserve 
no censure upon that account ; because, they 
are not introduced with a view to the prin- 
cipal argument, but to the fA^yaXoTrpivu^ ^nd 
oynof •— the magnificence and enlargement of th6 
poem. And yet, the learned commentator 
imagined, that we needed nothing more for 
consenting to prune away the Iliad, than tabe 
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CHAP* told every now axid then; '* loems cufk mintmd 

XI 

* *^ argumenti parum aptus et nexuSy if a ut eumi 
" si abes^tj ntmo fadk dtsidereti -^ P&isulit se-* 
** rioris rhapsodi viikri, ut M alia; mnt emni 
•* a. summa- narraiionit aliena. — Omtda ktpc 
'^ oHosa Mnt, et Uu^tadam etumkefttque ara^ 
" timem facvuMr Ttiese, and all sitoflar ob- 
servations, are at the most . onl jr testrttionies 
of private, and individual taste; but they win 
not aathorize the expulsion erf one single 
iota. Horace critiGised with much better 
judgment, when he said; 

aliquando bonus darmtat Homerua. 

, , . . . . . , 

And worthy Homer sometimes ^eems to doze: 

which observation will receive its» best corner 
mimt from . QuintiUan. '* A reader ia not to 
*' take up the workr of gfeat authors- with 
'' a persuasion, that every thing^> they say is 
" perfect. For, sometimes they stumble ufid^r 
" the weight of the burthen which t&fey have 
*' undertaken ; or, sometimes they indulge the 
* ' indolence of their own genius. Nor caa they 
" always keep the mind at the same' stsretch) 
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*' but sometimes yield to fatigue; thus> De* chap. 
** mosthenes appeared to Cicera, and even Ho- 
** mer himself to Horace, sometimes * to doze** 
'' For, though they were men of thejirst order, 
" yet still they were bui men''^ These wjiry 
critics did not distribute the mote vigoroas' 
parts of the poem to Homer, and- the less^ 
vigorous to some ideal interpolator, always at 
hand to receive them ; yet . it was as obvious/ 
and as easy, for them to siqppose interpola^ 
tion, a.s it was for Wolfe aod for Heyne^ Bu*^ 
the former temperately untied tbe^ knot, whiclir 
the latter intemperately cut thro^b. 

It is impossible not to regret, that MV; 
Knight; whose judgment i^as proof against the 
fallacies of the German critics ; should neverthe- 
less have adventured, not -to pronounce which 



' Neqi^e id statim Jegeald pdrsuftsum sit, otnnia, qit» 
magni auctores dixerint, utique esse perfecta. Nam et 
labuntur aliquando, et oneri cedunt, et indulgent ingeniorum 
suonim voluptati: nee semper intendunt animum, et non- 
uunquam fatigantur, cum Ciceroni dormitare interdum Demo- 
sthenes, Horatio Tero etiaim Homerus ipse videatur. Summi 
enim sunt, ^omiiiey tamen. Infst; L, x. c. 1. 
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c HAP. passages he deemed spurious^ but actually to* 

XI. 

reject from the text of his recent edition^ all 
those which he judged to be so : thus^ carrying' 
into positive execution the sentencCj which* 
Heyne only pronounced from the critical 
bench. Had he been contented to mark, 
censoria virgula^ the lines^ which he suspected^ 
his book would have b^en perfect ; inasmuch as 
it would have comprised all the epic poetry 
of Homer. Whereas, in Civpunging the pas- 
sages which awakened his personal suspicion, 
it is not possible, but that out of so many re-* 
jected lines he must^ on the principle of chance^ 
aloUe^ have discarded some ivhich are sincere 
and genuine; the apprehension of which, must 
keep alive a perpetual and uneas;y sense of 
f^oubt and mistrust in his critical reader, whq 
cannot consent to yield his judgment alto- 
gether, to the rule of arbitrary dictation. 

But, besides this general ground of mis^ 
trust, there is a particular reason * Why we 
cannot view, without the greatest jealousy and 
dissatisfaction, the havoc thus made with the 
text of Homer; and I trust, that the cause of 
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Homer, and of truth, will excuse me to that chap. 

XI. 

distinguished veteran scholar, if I adduce that 
reason, in proof, that the eagerness of minute 
criticism often urges it to outstep the limits 
of its jurisdiction. 

Aristotle, in the beginning of his Poetics, 
formally states; '' that Homer afforded the 
'^ first model of comedy, in his poem entitled 
" Margites; and that his Margites bore the 
*^ same relation to comedy, that his Iliad and 
** Odyssey bear to tragedy."^ This position is 
advanced, without any qualification of reserve 
or doubt whatever ; and under a thorough con- 
viction, that Homer was the author of all those 
three poems. Accordingly, both in his Nico- 
machean,^ and Eudemian^ Ethics, he quotes 
from the Margites of Homer, with the same 
confidence with which he elsewhere quotes 
from the Iliad and the Odyssey. Plato like- 
wise makes Socrates quote firom the Margites, 
as from an undoubted poem of Homer. Dio 

* C. 4. « L. vi. 7. » L. V. 7. 
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c HA P. Chiysostom relates, that Zeno the philosopher 
accounted the Margites to be the first produc- 
tion of Homer, composed in his youth. ^ Aris- 
tophanes, likewise quotes firom the same poem ; 
and delivers his quotation, as the words of 
Homer. ^ Callimachus, who regarded it as 
Homers, viewed it with admiration: ivtg 
wotn/Mt KaXXifMt)(og 6avfAot^u¥ loixcv.^' Archilochus, 
Cratinus, with others of the more ancient 
Greeks, regarded the Margites as one of the 
works of Homer. 

Of this celebrated poem, however, there 
remain only three verses, expressly quoted by 
the Greek writers. Three other lines, which 
are found in the scholiast on the Orestes of 
Euripides, have been referred by Winstanley, 
with great probability, to the same poem.^ 
Of the three verses, expressly cited from the 
Margites, one and a half is quoted by Aristotle, 
of which the remaining half is supplied by Gle- 



> Diss. 53. ' Ayes. 1.9 1 4, 91 5, et Scholium. 

' Harpocration. in v. MApyiTD^. ^ Arist. Poet. Winst. not. ult. 
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raens of Alexandria; and one, by the scholiast chap, 
on the Av^ of Aristophanes, But, besides 
these three verse$^ Pls^to, in his second Alcibi^cles, 
ha3 quoted the substance of another verse, 
which he has woven intq the prose of his 
dialogue; reducing it, at the same time, into 
the Attic diakct, in which he wrote. The 

passage is this : eJo-rc ^u/ui|3aivftv /uot ifi%i\ xat cvTOSuO* 
TO Tou TTptfiTou, Xi^ii yaTf}yo^«)v irou rwQ^y cJ; apos 
^oAAa ^fv ?)7rt(rT»T0 ipy», xftxe^c ^f (^vKrtv) fiwitrrotro 

iFotyr»f And presei^tly after f 'O/utuf ov, rov <ro^(ar»z 

rov '7'i ^o&t Octorarov 70tfiTf)v* — - f icEtMoc y»p urnv i 

^vio-t, vavTA c^tfrafOast. A fifodern Scholar, ii^ 
the amusement pf leading back thi§ lii:^e from 
prose to poetry, inconsiderately retained the 
dialect of Plato, and rendered it th^s : 

Yet, upon this single line, the learned philor 
logist has adventured this merciless criticism : 



' Twining's Arist. P. p. 193. 
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CHAP. '' With confidence we may pwhouttce the 
** Margites to have been a forgery, though there 
'' are only four linei» of it ett&at, and three 
" of thdse are quoted hs authetitic, by Plato 
** and Atistotle : but in these we have Or corrtpound 
** verb with the tiugment up&n the prepoisition, 
" (TuritrretW) which Hainer^s grammar did not 
*' admit:'' 

Btit, the line upon ^hich this learned scholar 
has unwarily fixed, as supplying evidence on 
which he can ** with confidence pronounce the 
" Margites to have been a forgery^' notwith- 
standing the ^contrary persuasi&n of Piato, 
Zeno, Aristotle, ftc. was not quoted by Plato, 
and proves to be only a modem Hne, incau- 
tiously constructed; for it is certain, that it 
would not have ^tood in that form in the dia- 
lect of Homer, It so happens, however, that 
Homer has preserved for us in his Iliad^ both 
an evidence that the line :in question was his 
own, and also a pattern by which to restore 



' Analytical Essay on the Greek alphabet. P. 30. 
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to him. In U. xxiii. 705, Achilles proposes, chap. 
as^ one of the prizes of the funeral games of 
Patroclus, a female slave, whom Homer tluis 
describes : 

Here is his own phrase, and his own form. 
And we, therefore, now perceive; that the 
line alluded to, and atticized by Plato, would 
have stood thus in the original poem: 

The whole ground, therefore, vanishes, on which 
the Margites was to have been proved af&rgtry; 
and the criticism now remains only as a caution 
to learned posterity, of the dangers to whieh 
ancient literature is exposed, from the violent 
action of learning itself. The criticism has 
power, only over the modern line; but it has 
none whatever that can enable it to reach op 
affect the poem of the Margites, which lies 
beyond its jurisdiction. Now, since upon such 
a ground of evidence as this, the learned gram^ 
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CHAP, marian would confidentltf pronounce an. entire 

XI. 

poem of Homer to be a forgery ; how is it 
posi^ible not to entertain a prudential suspi- 
cion, that many of the numerous • passages 
which he has discharged from the text of 
Homer, may have been condemned by as pre- 
cipitate and insufficient a judgment, as this by 
which he condemned the entire Margites ? 

It is true^ that, in later ages, the Margites is 
imentioned with doubt, by some writers^ as a 
production of Homer ; as, by Clemens of Alex- 
andria, in the second century, Suidas in the 
tenth, and Eustathiud in the twelfth. But> 
they adduce no testimony in support of their 
doubt ; and it is not difficult to assign a pro" 
bable reason for its entertainment. The ve- 
neration in which Homer had stood for many 
ages, as the author of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and the grave and lofty matter of those two 
admired poems^ generated a fastidious disin- 
clination to believe ; that a work of so light, and 
comparatively of so low a character as the Mar- 
gites, could ever have occupied his sublime me- 
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ditation. It was, as if the poet of Paradise Lost chap, 
had been the author also of Hudibras; which 
might have been distasteful to some minds. 
It is, indeed, wonderful, that the same genius 
should have been equally successful in such 
opposite kinds of poetry, and that it should 
have been the first parent, equally of tragedy 
and of comedy ; but yet, we cannot reasonably 
and critically question the fact, if we weigh 
evidence scrupulously in a moral scale. And 
certainly, the scenes of Thersites in the Iliad, 
and of Irus in the Odyssey, and the whimsical 
, conceit, of Ulysses under the denomination of 
ouT»f, nobody, in the latter poem, are incontes- 
tible evidences ; that the mind of Homer had 
a vein well disposed to the ludicrous — to ytXo*oV, 
as well as to the serious — rx <nFo\)icn», conform- 
ably to the statement of Aristotle. And let 
us not forget, that Tzetzes, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, twice refers to the Margites, as to a 
certain production of Homer. ^ 



» ChiLiv. 868, andvi. H. 61. 
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OH A P. It would be a despeibfe resource; to queiltion 

XI. 

facts on such sceptical ground^ as that oh Which 
Heyne would dis6wn Homer for the author of 
the Iliad. '' How can it be thought prdiiMe^/* 
he asksi — '' quomodo prababile haberi petesi^"^ tinit 
^* (mi man should hare appearod on a strdd^n ; 
'' whose mind could conceive an epic poem, 
designed and contrived with admiraMe go- 
nius and skill; subjected to the subtilty of 
hile, though of an argument vast and dam^^ 
prehensive; in v^hich every thitg is lAost 
'' elaborate^ the elegance of the dic&ob, the 
" sweetness of the verse, the simplicity of 
'' the sentiments, predeptsy tod discourse; in 
'' ^ word, a poem, in which the nicest slrt 
'' is conjoined with a native ^ce^ which 
" could only have existed prior to art f* To 
this, ^e can only say; that> hot^ever im-^ 
probable, h priori, such a phenomenon must 
seem, it is nevertheless a £gict of real occurs 
rence, in the issues of things. To deny it, 
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wotrid beta plunge into difficuttied^ &r greater chab. 
than that which we would seek to avoid : Mke 
those philo6ophist»^ who^ to avoid the admis- 
sion of a first cause, inv^^ve theniaelyes in cefir* 
tradiction^ from whieh they never eaU escsipe^ 
That the original disdeet of the Iliad and 
Odjrssey should have been Variously altered 
in diffident and ealrly ages^ cannot surprise w 
When we r^^ct ; that we ourselves have not 
eboseix to preserve and perpetuate the original 
orthogrl^(>faies of S^nser and Shakespeare. The 
irfatne taste^ or the same fastidicKisness^ whidk 
occasioned an alteration in the orthogrades 
of the latter^ would have prompted a similar 
alteration in the dialect of the former« Such 
changes would induce changes in the phraseo* 
logy also^ (ytt without necessarily inducing 
interpolation;) the experience of which led 
Df^ Johnson to remark: *' If phraseology is 
" to be changed as words grow uncouth by 
'' disuse, or gross by vulgariiy, the history 
" of every language will be lost; we shall 
'' no longer have the words of any author; 
** and as these alterations will be often un- 
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CRAP. '' skilfully made, we shall in time liave rery 
** little of his meaning.''' ~ If this reasoning 
is applicable to any alterations which may 
have taken place between the age of Spenser 
and Shakespeare, and otir own age; how great 
inost be its force when applied to those altera- 
tions, ¥4uch, without supposing interpolation, 
mfay have been produced in the dialect and 
phraseology of Homer, during the ages which 
have intervened between our time and his ? And 
yet, a corrective criticism, which would under- 
take to rectify all these, must proceed with 
a sobriety, reserve, and circumspection, so per- 
fect and unimpeachable, that our experience 
does not encourage us to hope for it very 
sanguinely, from the zeal and ardor of elabo- 
rate erudition. Since the smallest licentious- 
ness of systan, or abuse of hypothesis, must 
tend, and can only : tend, to substitute one 
mode of vitiation for another. i. 

* There remains for us, however, the satis- 



' Note to Hamlet. A. iv. S. 5* See also, Todd's pref. to 
Spenser, p. 2, 3. . 
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faction resulting from the internal evidence chap. 

XI 

of the general integrity of the poem ; and which 
consists, in the manifest) unimpaired unity of 
its primary argument, notwithstanding the risks 
and chances through which it has floated 
down the stream of ages. Although that ar- 
gument has not been recognised, yet nothing 
has befellen it, to derange its symmetry, or 
to mutilate its parts ; which could not have 
been the case, had its substance been as 
much tampered with, as some have gra- 
tuitously or fancifully supposed. That pe- 
culiar and exclusive character of the poems 
of Homer ; that, although they treat more 
copiously than any other poem of human vicis- 
situdes and calamities, yet they do not contain 
within them the mention of tu;^i» — chance or 
fortune, or any synonymous term to convey 
those ideas; is alone a proof, both that the 
entire poem proceeded from the same mind, 
and that it has not been varied from its original 
character. Had the Iliad been only a tissue 
of songs, composed by different poets; we 
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CHAP, must have heard, in the effusions oi some of 

XI 

these, of rvx^p chance. If, on the other hand, 
it had been as freely interlarded with later 
insertions as some have ims^^ined ; it is scarcely 
possible that, amid such subjects^ mention of 
an agency so imiversally and colloquially 
common in the ages following Homer, should 
not in some of those ages have made its way, 
in some instance or other, ^ther through de- 
fect of judgment or inadvertency, into the 
body of the text 

I shall now conclude this treatise. If; in 
the progress of it, I shall have appeared to 
betray a peculiar earnestness in the support 
of my argument, I beg the reader to re- 
member, that he has not found it stirred by 
any other motive, than an. anxious desire to 
vindicate the feme of Homer and of Aristotle 
ag^nst tibe unwarranted assailments of modem 
speculatists ; whose pretensions, asserted with 
a menacing array of gigantic learning, tend 
directly to supplant the just rights and pre- 
rogatives of both : a consideration, which I 
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hope will secure me from any imputation of chai^. 
a presumption, of which I feel no conscious- 
ness within. If I have expressed myself with 
an unreserved freedom, concerning the peculiar 
opinions of some great names ; I request him 
to recollect, that it has been the inevitable 
consequence of attempting an active defence 
of other names, which have been justly pro- 
nounced great and illustrious, by the united 
suflFrages of very many ages. If I have 
produced, as The Primary Argument of the 
Iliads that which has not been produced as 
such before ; I desire him to understand, that 
I oflFer it, not as the fruit of profounder re- 
search or penetration, but only of a more 
ordinary and superficial observation; not as 
seeing farther or deeper than others, but only 
as noticing close at hand, that for which others 
had looked too far. *' For," (as I have else- 
where had cause to observe,) " how often 
" do we see the prone eye of a child dis- 
*' cover that, which remains lost in the area of 
" a grown person's search?" If he will can- 
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CHAP, didly consider these things, he must plainly 

XI 

perceive; that my object in this discussion 
has not been to introduce and impose a neo- 
terism upon the world, if I may so express 
myself, but to restore and reinstate an ar- 
chaism; and that I have argued, not for my 
learned contemporaries, ** par ere ndnoriy'' but 
solely, for oursi;lv£s *^ juniores, audire." 



THE END. 
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